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PREFACE 


ae following pages are to some extent 

a continuation of the line of study pur- 
sued in The Workmanship of the Prayer-Book. 
More attention is here given to the possible 
influence of German Service-Books (or Direc- 
tories for Worship); and use has been made 
of the original (German) form of Archbishop 
Hermann’s Defiberatzo, with some interesting 
results. 

The paper on “Our Alms and Oblations” 
appeared, almost as it stands, in the Journal 
of Theological Studies (vol. i.), and the dis- 
cussion of the Minatory Clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed has also (with some few 
differences) already appeared in print, in 
pamphlet form. The discussion of some of 
the problems presented by the Prayer of 
Humble Access, added as an Appendix, 
appeared in the /rzsh Church Quarterly for 
January 1908. And much of what is said 
on the influence of the original form of 
Archbishop Hermann’s work (as distinguished 
from the Latin Szmplex ac pia Deliberatzo) on 
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our forms for Private Baptism may be found 
in an article contributed to the columns of the 
Guardian (21st August 1907). My thanks are 
tendered to the several Editors for permission 
to make use of these materials in the present 
volume. 

The first essay, it is hoped, may be of 
service to those of the younger clergy who 
may desire to place on their book-shelves 
some of the more important works which help 
to the elucidation of the history, structure, 
and meaning of the Prayer-Book. 

The opportunity may be taken here for 
correcting two errors in The Workmanship of 
the Prayer-Book, which were not discovered 
till after the appearance of the second edition. 
At p. 132 the collect for the first Sunday after 
Easter is wrongly attributed to Bishop Cosin ; 
it is really the old Collect for Tuesday in 
Easter week, transferred in 1662 to the next 
Sunday. At p. 134 it is stated that before 
1661 the Collect for Easter Day was used 
through the whole of Easter week, while, in 
fact, Easter Tuesday had its own proper 
collect. 
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FURTHER STUDIES IN THE 
PRAYER-BOOK 


: 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CRITICISM 
AND DEFENCE OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
AND OF LATER INQUIRIES INTO ITS SOURCES, 
STRUCTURE, AND MEANING 


ae criticism of great changes, whether 
political or religious, is inevitable at 
the times when the changes are contemplated, 
propounded, and given effect. But it is the 
criticism of eager combatants who are keen 
to detect weak places in the armour of the 
enemy, and who, sometimes, lay about them 
right and left with much passion and little 
discrimination. Men’s feelings are roused, 
and the clash of varying opinion and senti- 
ment resounds, and its echoes reach the streets. 
The dispassionate study of the motives which 
suggested, and the principles which underlie 
the changes, and the study of the processes 
of reconstruction, come much later. 

The liturgical and ritual changes in England 
in the middle of the sixteenth century were 

A 1 
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not effected without much controversy. The 
learned disputed, and disputed with ability, on 
questions of doctrine, as doctrine was supposed 
to be set forth or obscured in the new English 
service book. And it was not difficult to 
rouse demonstrations against change among 
the people, more especially in the remoter 
parts of the country. 

The First Prayer-Book had scarcely come 
into use before it was assailed both by popular 
clamour and by the protests of men of the 
Old Learning. The attack was mainly on the 
Eucharistic teaching of the new Prayer-Book 
—on what it taught, and what it omitted to 
teach, as contrasted with the missals of Rome 
and of medizeval England. Dr Richard Smith, 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and Bishop 
Stephen Gardiner were the leaders of attack, 
while Archbishop Cranmer undertook the de- 
fence. The question at issue was essentially 
dogmatic, and the Prayer-Book was dealt 
with only so far as it related to dogma. In 
Cranmer’s great book, the Axswere to 
Gardiner (and incidentally to. Smith), the 
author, when occasion arises, defends the 
Prayer-Book of 1549, and claims for it that 
“in the manner of the Holy Communion now 
set forth within this realm” it is agreeable 
with the institution of Christ and with “the 
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old primitive and apostolic Church.”! In the 
illustration of Cranmer’s sense of the teaching 
of the First Prayer-Book, as regards both the 
Presence and the Sacrifice in the Eucharist, 
nothing can be more illuminative than the 
Answere. Yet one cannot but think that 
some of Gardiner’s lines of attack were felt by 
Cranmer to expose weak points—weak, I 
mean, from Cranmer’s dogmatic position—in 
the language of the First Prayer-Book. And 
certainly in the Second Book changes were 
made which removed from the Service for the 
Holy Communion some of the particulars on 
which Gardiner had laid stress.? 

After the accession of Elizabeth the attack 
on the Prayer-Book came from a different 
quarter. Many of the exiles during the reign 
of Mary returned from abroad with a dislike to 
certain of the provisions of the English Prayer- 
Book, a dislike which soon showed itself in a 
measure of actual nonconformity, more or less 
great. As years went by, the Puritan party 
grew in numbers and in organisation; and 
before the close of the reign formal indict- 
ments against many of the features of the 
Prayer-Book had to be met. The ablest of 


1 Answere, p- 354- ; 
2 This is ably dealt with by Gasquet and Bishop in 
Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer, chap. xvi, 
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the Puritan leaders was Thomas Cartwright, 
and against him the immortal Hooker did not 
think it unworthy to direct the whole force of 
his wide learning and splendid powers of 
argument. In the fifth book of the Laws 
of LEcclestasticall Pohtie (1597) we have a 
reasoned defence of a large number of those 
expressions and directions of the Prayer-Book 
to which Cartwright had taken exception. 
The first book of the Lecleszastecall Politze 
is indeed a work exhibiting greater genius, a 
wider outlook, and more philosophic insight ; 
but the fifth will always remain a monument 
of lucid reasoning based upon extensive learn- 
ing and a masterly possession of great and 
fundamental principles. Here and there the his- 
tory and antiquities of worship and ceremonial 
are touched, or slightly dealt with; but the 
special object of the work was to answer 
particular objections, and the opponents with 
whom Hooker was concerned were not such 
as to attach any great value to ancient pre- 
cedents or human authority, however venerable. 
Hence Hooker, in the main, discusses each of 
the objections on its merits, and on the grounds 
of reason. Is it a rational objection? Is it 
well founded? What is the general principle 
on which this objection is based? Is it 
sound? Does the general principle admit of 
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no exceptions or modifications? Is it ap- 
plicable in the present case? 

For the attainment of his object Hooker’s 
method was effective where history and 
ancient precedent would have signally failed. 
And to this day the closely reasoned argu- 
ments of Hooker are vivid, powerful, and 
practically serviceable ; while some few of his 
excursions into the history of liturgical for- 
mulas show that some of his knowledge had 
need to be corrected, or supplemented, by 
further research. His acquaintance with Holy 
Scripture, patristic literature, and the School- 
men was extensive; but it is as a thinker that 
he stands out pre-eminent. 

It is not discreditable to Hooker that he 
believed, with other learned men of his day, 
that the Creed of St Athanasius was the com- 
position of the great bishop whose name it 
bears, and that it was exhibited to Julius, 
Bishop of Rome, and afterwards sent to the 
Emperor Jovian.! Even in our own day, a 
writer who in other departments has left a 
meritorious record of good work, Mr J. S. 
Brewer, Preacher at the Rolls, had the bold- 
ness to coquet with the notion that the creed 
might be the work of Athanasius himself.’ 


Boe a xill. Os 
2 The Athanasian Origin of the Athanasian Creed, 1872. 
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As regards the Apostles’ Creed, if Hooker 
had lived in later times, he would doubtless have 
expressed himself more cautiously than when 
he wrote, “ We have from the Apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ received that brief con- 
fession of faith which hath been always a 
badge of the Church, a mark whereby to 
discern Christian men from Infidels and 
Jews,” } 

Again, Hooker is almost certainly in error 
when he supposes that when St Basil speaks 
of ai Avroveas (Zpzst. lxiii.) he uses the word 
litany in the technical sense in which it was 
used in later days.2 And therefore we cannot 
admit that he has made good his claim to 
so early a use of what we now know as 
“Litanies.” Other examples of imperfect 
information and doubtful inference could be 
added. 

But these, and such-like blots, do not affect 
the weighty and powerful defence which 
Hooker makes both on behalf of the general 
structure of the English Prayer-Book and on 
behalf of many of the particular features 
against which Cartwright and the Puritan 
party raised objections. 

On a score of such questions and complaints 
as are still not unknown among us, no better 

PuAP oN 2 satis Te ? bid, V. xiii. 2. 
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or more effective replies can be found than 
those of Hooker. 

A few examples may be cited by giving 
pregnant sentences that sum up long argu- 
ments :—(1) Is a distinctive dress for the 
officiating clergy objected to? We have the 
answer in a nutshell, when Hooker says, ‘‘ To 
solemn acts of royalty and justice their suitable 
ornaments are a beauty. Are they only in 
religion a stain?” (2) For change of attitude 
at certain parts of the service we may be con- 
tent with what Hooker says:— ‘When we 
make profession of our faith we stand; when 
we acknowledge our sins or seek unto God for 
favour, we fall down; because the gesture of 
constancy becometh us best in the one, in the 
other the behaviour of humility.” As to 
standing up at the reading of the liturgical 
Gospel, he bases it on custom, prompted by 
the desire to show greater reverence when we 
hear what ‘‘our Lord Christ himself either 
spake, did, or suffered in his own person.” 
But he is content to describe it as a “ harmless 
ceremony.” (3) The excessive length of the 

1 Hooker (EZ. P. V. xxx. 3) adds that “no man is constrained 
to use” this ceremony, or “the acclamation” after the 
announcement of the Gospel, or bowing at the name of Jesus. 
The rubrical direction at the Gospel, “ the people all standing 


up,” was not in Elizabeth’s Prayer-Book; it was added in 
1662. 
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service on a Sunday morning, where Matins, 
Litany, and Holy Communion are said in 
immediate succession, is often objected to. 
If there is a reasonable foundation for the 
objection, the Church could doubtless devise 
a way of meeting the objection in practice. 
But there is one element in the consideration 
of the question which should not be allowed 
to slip out of sight, and which has been 
admirably put by Hooker when he says, ‘“‘ We 
somewhat the rather incline to length, lest 
over-quick despatch of a duty so important 
should give the world occasion to deem that 
the thing itself is but little accounted of, 
wherein but little time is bestowed. Length 
thereof is a thing which the gravity and 
weight of such actions doth require.” } (4) 
The Puritans objected to the prayer in the 
Litany that we should be preserved “from 
sudden death” . . . “because the godly 
should be always prepared to die.” It is 
an objection not unknown to-day. Let us 
listen to the beautiful reply of Hooker :— 
“Somewhat there is why a virtuous mind 
should rather wish to depart this world with 
1 Hooker says that when the whole form of prayer is read, 
and “an hour allowed for a sermon, we spend ordinarily in 
both more time than they [the Reformed Churches abroad] 


do by halfan hour” (Z. P. V. xxxii. 4). Hooker’s remedy is to 
shorten the sermon. 
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a kind of treatable dissolution, than to be sud- 
denly cut off in a moment; rather to be taken 
than snatched away from the face of the earth.” 

(5) The frequent ejaculatory prayers of our 
English Service Book were derided by the 
Puritans as “short cuts and shreddings, which 
may be better called wishes than prayers.” 
Hooker first points to ancient precedent as 
exemplified by the practice of ‘‘the brethren 
in Egypt,” who, as St Augustine testified, 
“had many prayers but every of them very 
short, as if they were darts thrown out with a 
kind of sudden quickness, lest that vigilant 
and erect attention of mind should be wasted 
or dulled through continuance, if their prayers 
were few and long.” He then proceeds: 
“But that which St Augustine doth allow 
they [the Puritans] condemn. Those prayers 
whereunto devout minds have added a pierc- 
ing kind of brevity, as well in that respect 
which we have already mentioned, as also 
thereby the better to express that quick and 
speedy expedition, wherewith ardent affec- 
tions, the very wings of prayer, are delighted 
to present our suits in heaven, even sooner 
than our tongues can devise to utter them, 
they, in their mood of contradiction, spare not 
openly to deride,” etc. 

These few specimens of Hooker’s method 
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may be well brought to a close by a noble 
passage in which he replies to the objection 
to the Book of Common Prayer, based on the 
fact that it resembles in so many particulars 
the Service Books of the Church of Rome. 
(6) “To say that in nothing they may be 
followed which are of the Church of Rome 
were violent and extreme. Some things they 
do in that they are men—in that they are 
wise and Christian men some things; some 
things in that they are men misled and blinded 
with error. As far as they follow reason and 
truth, we fear not to tread the selfsame steps 
wherein they have gone, and to be their 
followers. When Rome keepeth that which 
is ancienter and better,—others whom we 
much more affect leaving it for newer and 
changing it for worse,—we had rather follow 
the perfections of them whom we like not, 
than in defects resemble them whom we 
love.” ? 

Throughout his whole work the appeal to 
reason is the characteristic note of Hooker. 
Authority and precedent have their weight ; 
but it is because they carry with them a pre- 
sumption (till it is disproved) of a basis of 
-reason. But the ultimate arbiter of every 
question is reason. The late Dean Church 

LE. P.V. xxviii. 1. 
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has put the position of Hooker admirably 
when he says, ‘“ Hooker argues from authority, 
where he thinks the argument in place; but 
his whole theory rests on the principle ¢ha¢ the 
paramount and supreme guide, both of the world 
and of human action, ts reason.” + 

No serious attempt was made by opponents 
to reply to the great artillery of Richard 
Hooker. But in the course of the seven- 
teenth century a long guerilla war was carried 
on by book-writers and pamphleteers on both 
sides. The indiscretions of Montagu, the 
churchly attitude of Cosin at Durham, and 
the impatient temper and rigour of Laud in 
enforcing ritual conformity roused much opposi- 
tion within the Church itself, and inflamed the 
passions of the multitude. The issue of the ill- 
fated Booke of Common Prayer for the use of 
the Church of Scotland (1637), imposed upon 
the northern Church in a manner contrary to 
all ecclesiastical precedent, not only brought 
about the downfall of the episcopate in Scot- 
land, but fanned in the South the flame of 
antagonism to the Church in England. 

In 1637 there appeared the work of George 
Gillespie,? then a very young man, entitled, 


1 Introduction to Book I. of the Ecclestastical Polity, p. xvi. 
2 He was afterwards a member of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. 
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A dispute against the English-Popish Cere- 
monves obtruded upon the Church of Scotland. 
It was probably printed in Holland and im- 
ported ; but it was considered by the Scottish 
Privy Council so mischievous that all copies 
were ordered to be brought to the Council and 
publicly burned. The book was directed 
mainly against the Five Articles of Perth, 
which had enjoined—(1) Kneeling at the re- 
ception of the Holy Communion; (2) Com- 
munion of the sick ; (3) the baptism of infants 
in private houses in case of necessity ; (4) the 
Confirmation of the young ; and (5) the obser- 
vance of Christmas Day, Good Friday, Easter, 
the Ascension, and Pentecost. Gillespie’s 
book attacks the English Prayer-Book in 
many particulars; but it adds nothing of 
importance to the old controversy. Its in- 
fluence was practically due to its appearance 
at the particular juncture of affairs when both 
in England and Scotland the people were 
keen to scent Popery in every movement of 
the Church. 

In Scotland the year 1638 was marked by 
the General Assembly’s abolishing the Epis- 
copal government of the Church. Less than 
six years later (1644) the Lords and Commons 
of England adopted the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and ordered it to be subscribed by 
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all men above the age of eighteen. This was 
followed, in October of the same year, by 
“the abolishing” of the Prayer-Book, the 
adoption of the ‘Directory for Public Wor- 
ship,” and the order for its universal use in 
lieu of the Book of Common Prayer, on 
3rd January 1645. The ejection of the 
English clergy from their benefices followed 
on a large scale. Yet from their obscure 
hiding-places there were some who were fain 
to strike a blow when they could on behalf of 
their dearly beloved Prayer-Book. Notable 
among such efforts are Henry Hammond's 
book entitled, A Vzew of the New Dvrectory, 
and a Vindication of the Ancient Liturgy of 
the Church of England, and Jeremy Taylor’s 
Apology for authorised and set forms of 
Liturgy, against the pretence of the Spirit for 
ex tempore prayer, and forms of private com- 
position. Both works are interesting from a 
historical view-point; but the grotesque im- 
position of the Directory as a substitute for 
the Prayer-Book is now remembered only as 
an evil dream when one awakes; and the 
chief interest of these writings to the liturgical 
student is the evidence, which they amply 
supply, that English Churchmen were familiar- 
ising themselves with the patristic literature 
1 Both these works were dedicated to King Charles I. 
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which bore upon the history of Christian 
worship, and with the liturgies and other 
formulas of the Eastern Church. The studies 
of neither writer are very critical. There is 
too eager an inclination to jump to conclusions 
which seem to make in favour of their argu- 
ments, and in some cases an over great 
readiness to identify forms of the English 
Prayer-Book with the forms of antiquity. 
Hammond is the more systematic and the more 
learned of the two. Taylor’s powers as a con- 
troversialist were not yet fully developed. 
Another book issued in the times of the 
Church’s troubles, which went through various 
editions and deserves some notice, is the little 
work entitled, 4 Ratzonale upon the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of England, 
by Anthony Sparrow, afterwards bishop suc- 
cessively of Exeter (1667) and Norwich 
(1676). Viewed from the standpoint of our 
present knowledge of the history of the Prayer- 
Book, Sparrow’s short treatise is very defec- 
tive. But it was the first attempt at some- 
thing like a systematic commentary on the 


' Goar’s Euchologion was published only in 1647; but 
Hammond seems to have speedily made himself acquainted 
with it. 

* The first edition appeared, I think, in 1657. See a 


valuable note on the subject in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, i. p. 346. 
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Book of Common Prayer, and from its suc- 
cessive editions it is evident that such a book 
was in demand. ‘The poor Liturgy,” says 
the author in his Preface, “suffers from two 
extremes; one sort says it is old superstitious 
Roman dotage ; the other, it is schismatically 
new. This book endeavours to show particu- 
larly what Bishop Jewel says in general; I. 
that it is agreeable to Primitive Usage, and 
so, not novel: II. that it is a Reasonable 
Service, and so not superstitious. As for 
those that love it, and suffer for the love of 
it, this will show them reasons why they 
should suffer on, and love it still more and 
more.” 

This little book breathes throughout the 
spirit of piety ; and a genuine and warm affec- 
tion for the Church’s forms of prayer shows 
itself everywhere. It has the merit of being 
rarely controversial. And if Sparrow is 
credulous in his acceptance of old traditions, 
eg., as to the origin of the Ze Deum, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Creed of St Atha- 
nasius, he shared his credulity with men that 
were abler and more learned than himself. 

It is a curious fact that though at least 
three editions of Sparrow's book appeared 
after the last revision of the Prayer-Book, 
and during the author’s lifetime, the text of 
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the book was not altered to adapt it to the 
changes which were made in the Prayer-Book 
and authorised in 1662. In scores of places 
the book requires readjustment and altera- 
tion; and it is to the unwary reader often 
misleading. 

In the last century interest in Sparrow’s 
Rationale was revived by the publication 
of a new edition (1839), with a Preface by 
J[ohn] Hfenry] N{ewman].1. Newman has 
essayed by the help of footnotes to make the 
book more intelligible to those who had only 
the Prayer-Book in its present form before 
them. But it must be acknowledged that the 
editing has been badly done.? 

The next book of importance on the 
English Prayer- Book was the work of a 
layman. In 1659 appeared in folio The 
Alliance of Diwzne Offices, by Hamon 
L’Estrange, elder brother of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, the well-known pamphleteer and 
controversial writer of the time of Charles II. 

? A reissue of this book appeared in 1843. 

® For example, Sparrow makes a laboured and very unsatis- 
factory attempt to justify the use of the Christmas Proper 
Preface in the service for the Holy Communion on the seven 
days following, while the Preface contained the expression 
“because thou didst give Jesus Christ, thine only Son, to be 
born as ¢his day for us.” The editor takes no notice of the fact 


that in 1662 “as at this time” was substituted for “as this 
day.” 
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The full title of Zhe Aliance gives a fairly 
satisfactory account of its contents, and may 
for that reason be here transcribed. It ran, 
“The Alliance of Divine Offices, exhibiting 
all the Liturgies of the Church of England 
since the Reformation; as also the late Scotch 
Service-Book, with all their respective varia- 
tions; and upon all of them Annotations, 
vindicating the Book of Common Prayer from 
the main objections of its adversaries, expli- 
cating many parcels thereof hitherto not 
clearly understood, shewing the conformity it 
beareth with the primitive practice, and giving 
a fair prospect into the usages of the ancient 
Church. To these is added at the end, 
The Order of the Communion set forth 
2 Edw. VI.” Although L’Estrange is not 
always minutely accurate in representing the 
texts of the various editions, he did signal 
service to the students of the Prayer-Book. 
For the first time, those unable to consult the 
rare originals were able to see for themselves 
the changes (exhibited generally with sub- 
stantial correctness) which marked the suc- 
cessive revisions. It was not, in fact, till the 
publication of Keeling’s Lzturgie Britan- 
nice (1842: 2nd Edit. 1851) that the student 
could afford to dispense with L’Estrange. 

But, in addition to the texts, L’Estrange 

B 
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added many useful annotations. He sur- 
passes any of the clerical commentators of his 
time in critical sagacity, and is not inferior to 
them in learning pertinent to his subject. He 
does not feel himself bound by the old tradi- 
tions. He rejects the Ambrosian origin of 
the Ze Deum. He very rightly points out 
that our Church did not commit herself to ac- 
ceptance of the belief that the Apostles’ Creed 
was composed by the Apostles, but speaks 
of it ‘‘very sparingly in these saving terms, 
Symbolum, quod vulgo Apostolorum dicitur.” + 
He follows Voss in rejecting the Athanasian 
origin of the Athanasian Creed; and gene- 
rally there is a spirit of freedom in his pursuit 
of truth which raises him above most of the 
liturgical writers of England at the time. He 
is readier than others to acknowledge that 
there is at times something in the objections 
of antagonists, and there is manifestly a desire 
to be fair. 

Between 1672 and 1676 there appeared, in 
four parts, Thomas Comber’s? Companion to 
the Temple, or a help to Devotion in the use 

1 See XX XIX. Articles, Article VIII. 

2 Hamon L’Estrange died in 1660. A second edition of The 
Alliance appeared in 1690; a third, with some additions by 
Henry Gandy, the Nonjuror, in 1699; and a fourth in 1846, 


in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 
* Comber was made Dean of Durham in 1601. 
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of the Common Prayer. The wearisome 
analysis of the various liturgical formulas, and 
the paraphrases of their sense by the author, 
one would fancy, should have been enough to 
have sunk such an undertaking in obscurity. 
Yet occasionally Comber’s extensive reading 
in the Fathers and the Councils, exhibited 
mainly in the Notes, helps to redeem the 
book from unutterable dulness. It can be 
considered a great work only by reason of its 
size. The author is uncritical, indiscrimi- 
nating, and credulous; yet the material he 
has collected, if properly sifted, may still be 
of use to the modern student of the Prayer- 
Book.? 

A work of greater usefulness is Dr William 
Nicholls’ Commentary on the Book of 


1 The whole was corrected and appeared in one folio volume 
in 1684. A fourth edition was reached in 1701 and 1702 ; and 
the Clarendon Press reprinted the book in seven volumes, 
8vo, in 1841. 

2 A specimen of Comber’s absurd paraphrases may be given 
here. One might reasonably think that the versicle and 
response, “The Lord be with you,” “And with thy spirit,” 
needed no explanation. But we are furnished with the follow- 
ing “ paraphrase” :—“‘J/inister. My dear Brethren in the right 
faith, I do most affectionately salute you ; desiring [the Lord] 
and his grace may [be with you], to prosper you in that you 
are now doing. Amswer. [And] we thankfully return the kind- 
ness, desiring likewise the Lord may be [with thy spirit], to 
make thee attentive and devout while thou speakest to God 
for us.” 
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Common Prayer (1710: second edition, 
1712, folio). He prefixes a sketch of the 
movement for liturgical change in the reign 
of Henry VIII., of the compiling of the First 
Prayer-Book, and of the history of the various 
subsequent revisions. He prints in full the 
names of the members of the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York who subscribed the 
Prayer-Book on December 20, 1661. The 
Acts of Uniformity of Elizabeth and Charles 
II. are printed and annotated. To these he 
adds certain proclamations of James I. for 
the use of the Prayer-Book, the proclamation 
of Charles I. enjoining the Scotch Prayer- 
Book of 1637,! and the Preface of that book, 
and the Royal Commission in 1661 for the 
review of the English Prayer-Book. The 
text of the Prayer-Book follows—‘ according 
to the Sealed Books.” In the notes the 
various readings of the earlier forms of the 
English Prayer-Book are exhibited, and a 
commentary, historical and explanatory, ap- 
pears below the text. At the end of the 
volume there is printed for the first time 
the Notes on the Prayer-Book by Bishop 
Andrewes, the Notes attributed (wrongly) 
to Bishop Overall, and Bishop  Cosin’s 


The old Scotch word “Lovits” is misunderstood, and 
printed “ Lieutenants.” 
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Notes... He also helped to awaken a new 
interest in the Prayer-Book™by printing the 
Latin Collects from the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary. The book in its day must have 
been a most welcome aid to students of the 
Prayer-Book. 

In 1710 appeared Charles Wheatley’s Zhe 
Church of England Man's Companion ; being 
an tllustration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which was subsequently enlarged 
and became the well-known book, again and 
again reprinted, 4 Rational Lllustration of 
the Book of Common Prayer, bemg the 
substance of every thing liturgical in Bishop 
Sparrow, Mr L’Estrange, Dr Comber, Dr 
Nicholls, and all former ritualists, com- 
mentators, or others, upon the same subject. 
For’ almost a century and a half Wheatley’s 
book held the place of the standard com- 
mentary on the Prayer-Book; and even 
now it may be occasionally consulted with 
advantage. No subsequent commentary on 
the whole Prayer-Book, worthy of notice, 
appeared during the eighteenth century. 

It is impossible to pass over in silence 
Daniel Waterland’s Crztical History of the 


1 These Notes have since been printed in the collected 
Works of Bishop Andrewes and Bishop Cosin in the Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 
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Athanasian Creed (1724), of which a second 
and corrected edition appeared in 1728. For 
sagacity and learning it is an honour to 
the Church of England; and though much 
has in our own day been added to our 
knowledge of the early history of the Creed, 
Waterland’s Critical History will always 
remain a book of real importance. It may 
be added that Waterland was the first to 
demonstrate that the English Reformers in 
1549 had a Greek copy of the Creed before 
them when they gave us the translation that 
stands in our Prayer-Book. . 

In the year 1733 Dr Thomas Sharp (son 
of John Sharp, Archbishop of York) delivered, 
as Archdeacon of Northumberland, a Visita- 
tion Charge on certain rubrics in the Offices 
of Baptism. In the year 17 34 certain rubrics 
of the Communion were dealt with; and in 
1735 certain other rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer. These, with other dis- 
courses, on the Canons, were collected and 
published in 1753. Sharp shows good sense 
and competent learning; and the merits of 
his work are testified to by the republication 
of the book in 1787, and by, at least, two 
editions (1834 and 1853) in the last century, 
Among the questions dealt with the following 
may serve as specimens. (1) Is the clergy- 
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man bound to zmmerse a child brought to 
the church for whom hypothetical baptism 
is the proper form? (2) What is meant by 
“notorious evil-livers” in the rubric as to 
repelling from the Lord’s Table? 

In the early part of the eighteenth century 
the English Nonjurors were much exercised 
in liturgical disputations. The details of these 
discussions would be out of place here,’ and 
they are referred to only because of the wider 
scope given to liturgical studies by Dr Thomas 
Brett’s publication (1720) of A Collection of 
the Principal Liturgies used by the Christian 
Church in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. This book contains translations 
into English of the liturgical part of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and of the Liturgies of 
St James, St Mark, St Chrysostom, St Basil, 
and of some other Eastern liturgies, the canon 
of the Roman Missal, and certain parts of the 
Mozarabic Missal. To the translations were 
added the more important part of the office 
for the Communion in the First Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI., the Nonjurors’ New Com- 
munion Office (1718), and a dissertation on 
the Liturgies. This book was reprinted in 18 38. 

Both the Scottish and English Nonjurors 


1 Lathbury’s History of the Nonjurors deals with the 
subject. See, too, Dowden’s Annotated Scottish Communion 
Office, pp. 59-73, and Overton’s The Nonjurors, pp. 290-308. 
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were extending their studies to the forms of 
the Eastern Churches. In 1744 was published 
a thin quarto volume, entitled Zhe Ancient 
Liturgy of the Church of Jerusalem. It ex- 
hibits in Greek the present Liturgy of St 
James with, in parallel columns, the pertinent 
passages from St Cyril’s ‘“ Mystagogical Cate- 
chism,” the Clementine Liturgy, and the 
Liturgies of St Mark, St Chrysostom, and St 
Basil, together with an attempt to reconstruct 
the text of the ancient Liturgy of Jerusalem. 
Though it necessarily falls short of the 
demands of modern scholarship, it remains 
a remarkable monument to the learning of 
the Scotch bishop, Dr Thomas Rattray. It 
was not without influence on the present 
Scottish Communion Office. 

In the Church of England the interest in 
liturgical studies slumbered throughout the 
greater part of the eighteenth century and the 
first twenty years of the nineteenth. After 
the publications of Wheatley and Nicholls 
there was not, I think, a single book of real 
importance de vebus Leturgeces published by any 
divine of the Church of England till Palmer's 
Origines Liturgice appeared in 1832.1 


* Good Bishop Mant’s Book of Common Prayer, with 
Noles (1820), was a popular book, and went through several 
editions ; but it added little or nothing to the knowledge of 
the history or antiquities of the subject. 
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Cardinal Newman, in his Apologia pro 
vita sua, when recalling to memory his early 
friends at Oxford—Keble, Perceval, Rose, and 
“ Palmer of Dublin and Worcester College ”— 
says Palmer was “the only really learned man 
among us.”! Certainly on the subject of 
Liturgies Palmer had in early life begun the 
serious study of a branch of inquiry which 
had hitherto received but scant attention in 
England. It would be foreign to the purpose 
of the present paper to discuss the merits and 
defects of his ‘“‘ Dissertation on the Primitive 
Liturgies,” which occupies some two hundred 
pages of the Ovigines. But it may be said 
that the dissertation awakened an interest in 
the subject which showed itself at a later date 
in the publications of Neale and Littledale, 
Hammond and Brightman; and it taught 
English Churchmen that Western Christendom 
did not cover the whole field of the ordered 
devotions of the Christian Church. 

When Palmer comes to deal with the 
English Prayer-Book he has the merit of 
showing how much Cranmer’s work is in- 
debted to the reformed Breviary of Cardinal 
Quignon ; and he exhibits in parallel columns 
the Preface of the Prayer-Book and the Pre- 


1 Palmer had graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, before 
migrating to Oxford 
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face of Quignon’s book. In his comments on 
the text of the Prayer-Book he manifests a 
wide acquaintance, not only with the Fathers, 
but with the later writers on Western ritual. 
The Sarum Service Books are now for the 
first time made full use of. At a time when 
there were no modern reprints of the Sarum 
Missal and Breviary, Palmer’s exhibition of 
the text of the Collects, Epistles, Gospels, 
and other parts of the Sarum rite was truly 
serviceable. On the question of the author- 
ship of such ancient forms as Ze Deum and 
Quicungue vult he is more cautious than earlier 
writers. He assigns both to the Gallican 
Church, and is inclined to accept Waterland’s 
view that the latter is the work of Hilary of 
Arles. The most notable defect of the whole 
book is Palmer’s little acquaintance with the 
influence of the liturgical forms of the German 
Reformation on the work of our divines. 
He therefore sometimes fumbles after ancient 
liturgical precedent, when the real source was 
close athand. And he is more concerned with 
details than with the general structure of our 
forms. But, with all its defects, the Origines 
Liturgue is a work of great merit, and it 
made a deep impression in its day. 

It may be observed that Dr Richard 


1 It reached a fourth edition in 1845. 
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Laurence (afterwards Archbishop of Cashel) 
had, in the notes to his Bampton Lectures 
(1804), called attention to the influence of 
Luther’s Zaufbuchlin, perhaps through the 
Brandenburg- Nuremberg Order and Her- 
mann’s Delberatio, upon the form for 
Baptism in our Prayer-Book. Laurence had 
also shown that we owe to a hymn of Luther's 
composition some of the features in the 
English form of the sublime burial anthem, 
‘In the midst of life.” 4 

In 1842 appeared the useful book by 
Frederic Bulley, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, entitled, 4A Tabular View of the 
Variations in the Communion and Baptismal 
Offices of the Church of England from the 
year 1549 to 1662, to which are added those 
of the Scotch Prayer-Book of 1637; with an 
Appendix illustrative of the Variations. The 
Appendix is very convenient to the student 
in supplying, among other matters, illustrative 
material from Hermann’s Dehberatzo and 
Bucer’s Censura. 

In the same year (1842) appeared that 
particularly useful book, Liturgue Brit- 

1 See Laurence’s Bampton Lectures (fourth edition), pp. 378- 
81. It was left to the present writer to show that it was 
Coverdale’s translation of Luther’s hymn that gave us some 


of the language of our form (Workmanship of the Prayer- 
Book, second edition, pp. 162-64). 
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annie, being an Exhibition of the Texts of 
all the English Pyrayer-Books, and of the 
Scotch Prayer-Book of 1637. It is the 
work of William Keeling, Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge. A second and 
better edition appeared in 1851. The same 
task has since been performed, but after a 
different method, by Mr James Parker in his 
The first Prayer-Book of Edward V1I,, 
compared with the Successive Revisions of 
the Book of Common Prayer (1877). Mr 
Parker's book has appended a serviceable 
‘Concordance to the Rubrics of the Several 
Editions.” 

Mr Parker accompanied the volume just 
named with another, entitled, 4x2 Jutroduc- 
tion to the FHustory of the Successive Re- 
vescons of the Book of Common Prayer 
(1877). The two books are so arranged by 
a system of numbered paragraphs that cross- 
references are much facilitated, and a com- 
parison of the various corresponding parts of 
the different editions of the Prayer-Book is a 
work of no difficulty. The Jytroduction, 
besides much useful information on the 
bibliography of the Prayer-Book, supplies 
substantially everything that is necessary to 
the study of the changes made in 1552, 1559, 
1604, and 1662. Cosin’s notes, the excep- 
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tions of the Ministers at the Savoy Con- 
ference, with the Bishops’ Answers, and .other 
illustrative matter, are given a place in this 
useful book. The hearty thanks of students 
are due to Mr Parker for his admirable piece 
of work. 

Again, in 1842 there appeared the second 
edition of Dr Edward Cardwell’s Zhe two 
Books of Common Prayer set forth by autho- 
vity of Parliament in the reign of King 
Edward VI., compared. The editor's Pre- 
face is particularly valuable. He treats, 
among other things, of the influence of the 
foreign theologians on the Prayer-Book, and 
points especially to the occasional Offices as 
the places where that influence is most appa- 
rent. He does not, however, go into detail. 

Cardwell’s other books, his Hestory of 
Conferences and other proceedings connected 
with the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer (2nd Edit., 1841), his Documentary 
Annals (2nd Edit. 1844), and his Syno- 
dalia (1842), are, all of them, of much im- 
portance to the student of the Prayer-Book 
and its history; indeed the festory of Con- 

Serences is essential. 

Philip Freeman (afterwards Archdeacon of 
Exeter) published, in 1855, his Prenceples of 
Divine Service. An Inquiry concerning the 
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True Manner of understanding and using the 
Order for Morning and Evening Prayer and 
Jor the Administration of the Holy Communzon 
en the English Church. This work is highly 
speculative, and far from convincing. The 
doctrinal disquisition on the Eucharist, in 
vol. ii. part 1, introduces much controversial 
matter, which at best is only very remotely 
connected with liturgical forms. From time 
to time we come across pertinent criticisms, 
from the literary standpoint, and many beauti- 
ful appreciations of the devotional import and 
spirit of our Prayer-Book. But the book 
cannot be regarded as having made any very 
sensible addition to our knowledge.® 

In 1855 there appeared the first edition of 
Mr Francis Procter’s Hestory of the Book 
of Common Prayer, with a Rationale of tts 
Offices. A book so well known, and de- 
servedly valued, needs no description. After 
running through twenty editions it has been 
revised and in part rewritten by Mr W. H. 
Frere. 

It is natural to say a few words about John 
Henry Blunt's Axnotated Book of Common 

1 Second edition, 1863. 

? Freeman’s hint (vol. i. 309) that Quignon’s having prefixed 
a Confession and Absolution to Matins may have suggested 


the place given to the Confession and Absolution in the Prayer 
Book of 1552, is treated of in this volume. 
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Prayer. It appeared first in 1868, and a 
revised and enlarged edition was published in 
1884. The text of the Prayer-Book, which 
is printed in full, professes to be (in the last 
edition) in conformity (except in some parti- 
culars as to spelling and punctuation) with the 
MS. Prayer-Book attached to the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662. For the text of the 
Psalms the Great Bible of 1539 has been 
used. The annotations vary much in merit, 
and must be read with caution. However, it 
must be acknowledged that we have here a 
very serviceable book. Blunt received assist- 
ance from several writers of distinction. Dr 
W. Bright wrote the introduction to and notes 
on the Litany, and the Dissertation on the 
Scottish Prayer-Book of 1637; Dr Dykes 
wrote the essay on the Musical Performance 
of Divine Service; Mr P. G. Medd dealt with 
the Order for the Holy Communion; Mr T. W. 
Perry, with the accessories of Divine Service, 
by which is to be understood the ornamenta 
of the church and ministers; Mr J. T. Fowler, 
with the Minor Holydays of the Calendar; Mr 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, with the Ordinal ; 
Mr W. D. Macray, of the Bodleian Library, 
with the State Services and the Irish Prayer- 
Book. 

Mr Thomas Lathbury’s important Hzstory 
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of the Book of Common Prayer appeared in 
1859. It contains much valuable matter not 
found in other histories, and deals largely with 
the question of how the rubrics and canons 
affecting the use of the Prayer-Book have 
been understood from the Reformation to the 
accession of George III. 

Many useful elementary handbooks on the 
Prayer-Book have appeared during the last 
fifty years. They need not be considered 
here. 

In 1890 Dom Gasquet and Mr Edmund 
Bishop published Zdward VJ. and the Book 
of Common Prayer: an Examination into zts 
Origin and Early History, with an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents. This, in my opinion, 
is the most important contribution to the study 
of the Prayer-Book which has appeared for 
many years. The new matter is principally 
Cranmer’s projected reform of the Latin 
Breviary. But throughout the volume there 
is a valuable pollentians of material, and much 
intelligent comment. Again, the authors’ 
acquaintance with A? irchenordnungen of 
the German Reformation throws much light 
on the construction and early history of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The book is, of 
course, written from the standpoint of Roman 
Catholics ; but, on the whole, it seems to me 
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singularly fair. The “Henry Bradshaw 
Society” promises at an early date a volume 
dealing with Cranmer’s Breviary scheme ; but 
such a book cannot detract seriously from the 
importance of Gasquet and Bishop’s work. 

Dr Henry Eyster Jacobs, Norton Professor 
in the Theological Seminary of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, published 
at Philadelphia, in 1891, The Lutheran 
Movement in England during the Reagns of 
Henry VILL. and Edward V1.,and its Literary 
Monuments. This work is chiefly occupied 
with matters non-liturgical; but the author 
devotes nine chapters to the illustration of the 
influence of Lutheran service-books on the 
Book of Common Prayer. After making allow- 
ance for many cases in which the parallelism is 
imperfect, and the evidence for German influ- 
ence highly doubtful, it will be admitted by 
most readers that the author has done useful 
service in directing attention to a line of 
investigation which had been overlooked, or 
somewhat neglected by English students of 
the early history of the Prayer-Book. If in 
some instances Dr Jacobs may be considered 
to have not made good his case, or in others 
may have regarded as due to Lutheran influ- 
ence what was an inevitable outcome of the 
general movement for reformation, some of the 

c 
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observations in the pages of the present 
volume will, I think, make plain that he has 
overlooked several instances where it can 
scarcely be doubted that the English Prayer- 
Book shows signs of having been affected by 
Lutheran Airchenordnungen. In a word, he 
both overstates and understates his thesis. 
He overstates it when he finds and lays stress 

on features in German liturgical forms which 
are really commonplaces of the medizval 
Church all over Europe. And in some cases 
he sees resemblances where the differences 
are far more striking than the likeness. 


It remains that something should be said of 
some of the modern works dealing with par- 
ticular portions of the Prayer-Book, and of 
those which illustrate particular phases in its 
history. W. E. Scudamore’s Wotztza Euchar- 
estica (2nd Edit. 1876, entirely superseding 
the 1st Edit.) is a commentary on the service 
for the Holy Communion. It is a work of 
great research, and in it is collected a vast 
amount of valuable information. 

On the Rubrics two books deserve notice. 
J. C. Robertson (afterwards Dr Robertson, 
Canon of Canterbury, and author of the well- 
known History of the Christian Church) pub- 
lished (2nd Edit. 1844) a valuable commentary 
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on the Rubrics, under the title, How shall we 
conform to the Liturgy? It abounds in learn- 
ing and good sense, and seldom fails to throw 
light on the questions arising out of the inter- 
pretation of the Rubrics. Of a more limited 
scope is Benjamin Harrison’s A/zstorzcal [n- 
guiry into the True Interpretation of the 
Rubrics respecting the Sermon and the Com- 
munton Service (1845). It deals with (1) the 
dress of the preacher; (2) prayer before 
sermon ; (3) the prayer for the Church mili- 
tant; (4) the offertory. It is full of valuable 
information. Thomas W. Perry has devoted 
a whole volume to zstorical Considerations 
velating to the Declaration on Kneeling 
appended to the Communion Office of the 
English Book of Common Prayer (1863). 
This work should not be neglected by 
any student of the sense of the “black 
rubric.” 

‘Dr Samuel Seabury published, at New 
York, in 1872, The Theory and Use of the 
Church Calendar. \t treats of such matters 
as the Solar and Lunar Cycles, the determina- 
tion of Easter, Epacts, Old and New Style, 
-etc., but does not touch on the hagiological 
topics so often discussed in treatises on the 
Calendar of the Church. The reader may 
be reminded that “ black-letter saints” do not 
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appear in the Calendar of the American 
Prayer-Book. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Dimock has written 
many learned works on questions of contro- 
versy within the Church of England. Most 
of these do not concern us here; but attention 
may be called to his paper on Zhe Order of 
Administration of the Lord's Supper, which 
deals very ably with the exegesis of certain 
expressions in the service which have been 
variously understood. His paper on the 
Catechism is equally worthy of careful study. 
Both papers appear in the volume, entitled, 
Papers on the Doctrine of the English Church 
concerning the Eucharistic Presence. 

The Ornaments Rubric has, on account of 
the development of ritual in many quarters, 
called for much attention. The subject is ably 
discussed by Mr James Parker in the Orna- 
ments Rubric, its History and Meaning (1881), 
and by Lord Selborne (Roundell Palmer) in 
his Motes on Some Passages in the Liturgical 
History of the Reformed Church of England 
(1878). The latter book, it should be noted, 
deals also with many other interesting features 
in the history of the Prayer-Book, such as King 
James’s Prayer-Book, the Lords’ Committee 
of 1640-1, the Revision of 1661, and Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings in 1661-2. 
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As bearing upon the history of the Church’s 
worship among Englishmen in the past, there 
may be mentioned a reprint (1846) of the rare 
blackletter book of 1575, entitled, ‘““A Brief 
Discourse of the Troubles begun at Frankfort 
in the Year 1554 about the Book of Common 
Prayer and Ceremonies.” ! 

The efforts of Churchmen to comply with 
the arbitrary orders of Parliament during the 
Great Rebellion, and yet maintain something 
of the old forms of liturgical worship, are ex- 
emplified in Bishop Jacobson’s “ Fragmentary 
Illustrations of the History of the Book of 
Common Prayer from Manuscript Sources, 
Bishop Sanderson and Bishop Wren” (1874). 
Jeremy Taylor’s Collection of Offices (1658), 
with a like design, will be found in his Works 
(viii. 571, Eden’s Edit.). 

The proposals for a revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer in 1689, with all the altera- 
tions suggested by the Royal Commissioners, 
will be found in a convenient form in Taylor’s 
Revised Liturgy of 1689, reprinted in 1855. 

Peter Hall’s Redzguze Liturgice, 5 vols. 
(1847), and fragmenta Liturgia, 7 vols. 
(1848), contain many useful reprints. But, 


1 This book had been reprinted in the Phenix, vol. ii. 
(1708) ; but the PZwndx is itself a scarce book, and the reprint 
of 1846 was very welcome. 
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with the exceptions of the Scottish Prayer- 
Book of 1637 and the American Prayer- 
Book, the contents are mainly illustrations of 
the discontent with the English Prayer-Book 
as exhibited in liturgical efforts on the part of 
Puritans, or Nonjurors, or erratic individuals. 


For the sake of the younger clergy, who 
may be inclined to give a few shelves of their 
book-cases to the English Prayer-Book and its 
literature, I add here some remarks on the 
best books for ascertaining the correct text of 
the various revisions of the Prayer-Book. Of 
the two Prayer-Books of Edward VI. there 
are various good reprints, but I have found 
none more serviceable than the Parker 
Society's Two Liturgies, AD. 1549 and A.D. 
1552, with other. Documents, etc. (1844). 
Among the “other documents” is the Order 
of Communion (1548). For Elizabeth’s 
Prayer-Book (1559) the Parker Society’s 
edition (1847) may be relied on. The same 
volume contains the Latin Prayer-Book of 
1560. The Private Prayers set forth by 
authority in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(Parker Society, 18 51) is rendered of interest 
by its containing in an appendix the Litany 
of 1544. 

Of King James’s Prayer-Book we have no 
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modern cheap reprint. It appears, indeed, in 
Pickering’s series of handsome folio reprints ; 
but for most practical purposes King James’s 
book is seldom needed. 

For the text of the Prayer-Book of 1662 we 
have now the satisfaction of possessing a 
photographic facsimile of the MS. which was 
attached to the Act of Uniformity of that year. 
It was published in folio in 1891. It is a book 
to possess. Messrs Eyre & Spottiswoode have 
carefully printed an edition from this text 
verbatim et literatim, and with all the errors 
of punctuation; but no reproduction in type 
can be quite as satisfactory as the facsimile. 

For the text of the Sealed Books (which 
in law are of equal authority with the MS.) 
we have the edition in 3 vols. edited by 
Dr Archibald J. Stephens, for the Ecclesi- 
astical History Society (1849-54). The 
Sealed Book for the Chancery has been taken 
as the basis, and it has been collated with the 
Sealed Books for the Queen’s Bench, the 
Court of Common Pleas, the Court of Ex- 
chequer, St Paul’s Cathedral, Christ Church, 
Oxford, Ely Cathedral, and the Tower of 
London. 

For the study of the last revision, the 
photographic (folio) Fac-Szmele of the Black- 
letter Prayer-Book containing the manuscript 
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alterations and additions made tn the year 1661 
(1871) is simply invaluable. It is unfortu- 
nately scarce and rather costly, but it is worth 
an effort to acquire it. 


The study of the medizval service-books 
of England is now occupying much attention. 
It is a wide subject, and cannot be dealt with 
here, except so far as it relates immediately to 
the history of the construction of our Prayer- 
Book in 1549. 

The student will find a simple, useful, and 
interesting introduction to the study in Dr H. 
B. Swete’s Church Services and Service-Books 
before the Reformation (1896). After which 
may be read the valuable work entitled, Ze 
Old Service-Books of the English Church, by 
Canon Christopher Wordsworth and Mr 
Henry Littlehales (1904). 

The most important of the service-books of 
England in use immediately, or shortly, before 
the appearance of the English Prayer-Book of 
1549 have been reprinted, and the following 
short list may be found of use. 

(1) Mrssats.—Sarum, edited by. FH} 
Dickenson, appeared in four parts, 1861-83. 
—York, edited by Dr W. G. Henderson, 
in 2 vols., 1872, for the Surtees Society 
(vols. 59, 60). Of less importance is the 
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Hereford Missal, edited by Dr Henderson, 
1874. For inquiries relating only to the 
ordinary and canon of the Mass, the student 
can consult Maskell’s ‘‘ Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of England” (3rd Edit. 1882), where 
these parts in the Sarum, York, Hereford, 
Bangor, and Roman missals are exhibited in 
parallel columns. 

(2) Breviaries.— Sarum, edited by F. 
Procter and Christopher Wordsworth, 3 vols., 
1879-86. —- York, edited by Hon. S. W. 
Lawley, 2 vols., 1880-83, for the Surtees 
Society (vols. 71, 75).—Hereford, edited by 
W. H. Frere and L. E. G. Brown, 2 vols. 
(vol. i., 1904; vol. ii. not yet issued), for the 
Henry Bradshaw Society. 

(3) Manuats.—Sarum, edited by Dr 
Henderson in the Appendix to the York 
Manual. Most of the offices will be found 
in Maskell’s Monumenta Rituala, 3 vols., 
and Edit. 1882.— York, edited by Dr 
Henderson, 1875, for the Surtees Society 
(vol. 63). 

(4) Pontiricats.—Sarum, Maskell’s Monu- 
menta Ritualia exhibits a fifteenth-century 
Pontifical.— Bishop Lacy of Exeter’s (fifteenth- 
century) Pontifical, edited by Ralph Barnes, 


1847. 
For most purposes connected with the study 
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of the Prayer-Book the above will suffice. 
For more information about these, and other 
English Service-Books, see Wordsworth and 
Littlehales’ Old Service-Books of the English 
Church. 


For the study of the service-books (Kzrchen- 
ordnungen) of the German Reformation, unless 
the student has access to some of the great 
libraries, where the originals, or the more 
important of them, may be seen, he must 
resort to Dr Atmilius Ludwig Richter’s work, 
“Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des 
sechszehnten Jahrhunderts” (2 vols. 4to, 
Neue Ausgabe, Leipzig, 1871). Many of the 
Church Orders are unfortunately not printed in 
full by Richter, and one has to be content with 
the editor’s description of the parts omitted. 
One wonders that the interest in the Prayer- 
Book has not suggested to some scholars to 
give us at least the liturgical parts of Her- 
mann’s Dedzberatzo (1545) and of the German 
text of its original, Eznfaltigs Bedenchen (1543 
and 1544). We also need a full reprint of the 
liturgical parts of the Brandenburg-N uremberg 
Kirchen Ordnung (1533). In the following 
pages I have had the originals before me of 
the books named above; but for the other 
German Church Orders I have had to be 
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content with, or rather, | have had to rely on, 
without being content, Richter’s book. 

As regards another influence, and that of a 
potent kind, on the work of our Reformers, 
Quignon’s Breviary, the student is now so 
happy as to possess the reprint of the first 
edition (1535), edited by such a competent 
scholar as Dr J. Wickham Legg (Cambridge, 
1888). Anda reprint of the second recension 
of the Quignon, under the same editor, is pro- 
mised by the Henry Bradshaw Society. 


A 


I] 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE RELATIONS 
OF GERMAN CHURCH ORDERS, AND ESPECIALLY 
OF THE SAXON CHURCH ORDER OF 1539, AND 
OF ARCHBISHOP HERMANN’S LITURGICAL WORK 
TO ARCHBISHOP CRANMER’S; WITH A NOTICE OF 
THE PFALZ-NEUBURGER KIRCHENORDNUNG(1I543) 


to Archbishop Cranmer’s liturgical 

reforms were largely influenced by the 
liturgical reforms of Archbishop Hermann of 
Cologne is a fact that has long been recog- 
nised. It would have been impossible for 
Cranmer to be an uninterested spectator of 
the efforts of his brother archbishop on the 
Rhine. The struggle of Hermann was one 
of the most remarkable features in the reform- 
ing movement in Germany, and it was watched 
with keen interest on all sides, 

The excommunication of Hermann by Pope 
Paul III. (16th April 1546) was not an event 
to lessen Cranmer’s respect for his character, 
and two years later, speaking of Hermann, 


then an old man of seventy-six, Cranmer 
44 
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styles him ‘“‘sanctissimus ille senis Elector 
Coloniensis.” ! 

As was natural, the designs of Hermann 
did not meet with general acceptance among 
the divines of Catholic Germany, nor among 
the divines of his own diocese. With the 
criticism of the Archbishop of Cologne’s De- 
fiberatio, in its German form, put forth by the 
chapter of his cathedral under the title Axzz- 
didagma (1544), Cranmer was familiar; and 
in his Notebooks (in the British Museum) we 
find frequent references to that work.? 

The book of Hermann, which afterwards 
became famous in its Latin form,? had 
appeared in the German tongue in 1543.4 

It was reprinted at the same press (Lauren- 

1 Epistle to Hardenberg, 28th July 1548. 

2 See the article, “‘Capitulum Coloniense,” in the Church 
Quarterly Review, Jan. 1891. 

3 The full title is so instructive that it is given here at 
length :— Nostra Hermanni ex gratia Det Archiepiscopit 
Coloniensis et Principis Electoris, etc., Simplex ac Pia 
Deliberatio, gua ratione Christiana et in verbo Det fundata 
Reformatio Doctrine, Administrationis divinorum Sacra- 
mentorum, Caremoniarum, totiusgue cure animarum, et 
aliorum Ministeriorum ecclesiasticorum, apud eos qué nostra 
Pastorali cure commendati sunt, tantisper instituenda sit, 
donec Dominus dederit constitute meliorem, vel per liberam 
et Christianam Synodum, sive Generalem, sive Nationalem, 
vel per Ordines Imperit Nationis Germanice in Spiritu 
Sancto congregatos. Bonne: Anno M.D.XXXXV. 


4 Von Gottes genaden, unser Hermans Ertzbischoffs .. . 
einfaltigs bedencken, etc. Bonn, 1543. 
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tius von der Miilen, Bonn) in November 1544, 
and the title-page represents this edition as 
“corrected and improved.” 

It is evident from a comparison of our 
Prayer-Book with the German of 1543 and 
1544, and with the Latin of 1545, that the 
former (as well as the latter) was in the hands 
of the English Reformers. Thus, for example, 
to refer to a point which, so far as I know, 
has not hitherto been observed, the expression, 
‘Hear what comfortable words,” etc., seems to 
have been suggested by ‘‘Hoéret den Evan- 
gelischen ¢vos¢,” rather than by the simple, 
‘“Audite Evangelium” of the Latin.t And 
Dom Gasquet and Mr Bishop have stated in 
a general way that there are plain indications 
that in the service for Private Baptism (Von 
der not Tauff) “the German of 1543 differs 
from the Latin in at least half-a-dozen sub- 
stantial particulars.” And they add, ‘‘In each 
of these cases the [English Prayer] Book of 
1549 follows the German, which, there can be 
no doubt, is its immediate source,.”2 As AS. L. 
Richter had previously pointed out, Gasquet 
calls attention to the fact that Hermann’s 
German order as regards this particular ser- 
vice is substantially the same as the Saxon 


1 In Daye’s translation (1547), “ Hear ye the Gospel.” 
* Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer, pp. 226-27. 
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Kirchenordnung of 1539, which was, in the 
main, the work of Justus Jonas.! 

After Luther and Melanchthon, Justus Jonas 
was one of the most influential of the German 
Reformers. A Latin Catechism which he had 
translated from the German and published in 
1539 (a catechism prepared for use in the 
churches of Brandenburg and Nuremberg) 
was translated into English at the command 
of Archbishop Cranmer, and, with some 
alterations, was published, with a dedication 
to the King prefixed, in 1548. Somewhat 
later we find Cranmer hospitably entertaining 
Justus Jonas, junior, son of the well-known 
Reformer.?. It is not improbable, as it seems 
to me, that the Saxon Church-Order of 1539 
was known to Cranmer before the Zzx/faltigs 
Bedencken of Hermann had reached England. 
And, it may be added, the Brandenburg 
Church-Order of 1540 followed the words of 
the Saxon Church-Order of the previous year 
in the form for Private Baptism. But whether 
directly or indirectly, the work of Jonas, senior, 
has unquestionably left its traces upon the 
English Prayer-Book. 

In the Prayer-Book of 1549, the form 


1 To the prefatory epistle of this Saxon Church-Order the 
name of Justus Jonas is the first subscribed. 

2 See Cranmer’s Epistle to Melanchthon, 1oth Feb. 1549; 
and Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, ii. 581. 
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corresponding to our present “ Ministration 
of Private Baptism of Children in Houses” 
was entitled, ““Of them that be Baptized in 
Private Houses in time of necessity.” The 
words “in time of necessity” were possibly 
suggested by the Von der Nottauff of the 
German.!' But this point is doubtful, and 
need not be pressed. The York Manual 
has the heading Aztus Baptizand: in Neces- 
setate. 

Dom Gasquet and Mr Bishop did not think 
it necessary to exhibit in any fulness of detail 
the proofs of the statement cited above.? But 
careful students of the English Prayer-Book 
will not be displeased to have here a few 
illustrations of the truth of their observation. 

1. (2) “And let them not doubt but that the 
child so baptized is lawfully and sufficiently 
baptized. P. ZB. of 1540. 

(4) “... and that they should not doubt 
that the child is reghtly and sufficiently 
baptized” (recht und gnugsam getaufft), ete. 
Saxon Church Order, 1539; and Hermann’s 
Bedencken ( fol. 1xxxvii.). 

(c) “Ne dubitent infantem suum vere 
baptizatum, peccatis ablutum, in Christo rena- 


The title in Hermann’s Latin Szmplex ac Pia Deliberatio 
is “ De Baptismo recens natis collato propter periculum vite.” 

2 They give two examples, which are included in my list 
below 
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tum et filium hzredemque Dei factum esse.” 
Hermann’s Deliberatzo, 1545. 

The diffuseness of the Latin in this place 
has many parallels in that part of the book 
now under consideration. The German is 
obviously much closer to the English than is 
the Latin. The Latin is often vague and 
verbose where the German is brief and 
pertinent. 

2. (a) ‘Then shall not he christen the child 
again, but . . . shall recewve him as one of the 
flock of the true Christian people.” P. B., 1549. 

6) “ . . . vnd es alda in die Gemeine vnd 
zal der rechtschaffen Christen annemen.” Saxon 
Order, 1539; UHermann’s Bedencken (fol. 
Ixxxvii., omitting the word “alda”). 

(c) In Hermann’s Laem there is nothing 
exactly corresponding. This example is 
given by Gasquet, who also notices the 
following :— 

3. (a) “I certify that in this case ye have 
done well... for our Lord Jesus Christ 
doth not deny his grace and mercy unto such 
infants, but most lovingly doth call them unto 
him, as the holy Gospel doth witness to our 
comfort on this wise.” P. B., 1549. 

(6) “I pronounce that ye have done rightly 
and well, since poor infants stand in need of 
grace, and our Lord Jesus Christ denies not 

D 
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the same to them, but all lovingly (ad/er- 
Jreundlichst) calls them thereto, as the follow- 
ing text of the holy Gospel comfortably 
(tvdstlich) witnesses.” Saxon Order, 1539; 
Hermann’s Bedencken (fol. Ixxxvii. verso, 
almost the same as the Saxon Order).! 

(c) Hermann’s Latin is diffuse. It contains 
in the main the thought of the German 
original, but adds much.? 

There can be no question, on comparison, 
that it is the German (whether of the Saxon 
Order or of Hermann), not the Latin of 
Hermann, which has here suggested the 
language of the Prayer-Book of 1549. 

4. The chief reason assigned in the Latin 
of Hermann (1545) for the bringing of the 
child baptised at home in case of necessity to 
the church is that the parents, relations, and 
sponsors “ought to give thanks for this 
infinite benefit of regeneration conferred upon 
their infant, and to offer him in the church to 
his God and Saviour” (fol. Ixxvi. verso). 
In the Prayer-Book of 1549 nothing is said of 
the reason assigned above. “It is expedient 

1 The English is more near to the Saxon Order than it is 
to the Bedencken. 


? It would unnecessarily occupy much space to transcribe 
it. Those who have not access to such a rare book as Her- 
mann’s Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio, will find the passage 
printed in the Appendix to Bulley’s Vardations, etc., D..27 1. 
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that he [the child] be brought into the church 
to the intent that the Priest may examine and 
try whether the child be lawfully baptised or 
no.” And the same object only is made the 
reason for bringing the child to the church in 
the Saxon Order of 1539, and in Hermann’s 
Bedencken. 

5. In the Prayer-Book of 1549, among the 
interrogations is, ‘‘ Whether they called upon 
God for grace and succour zz that necessity ?” 
This idea seems suggested by the language of 
the Saxon Order, where those present at the 
baptism state “das sie Gott iiber dem Kind zz 
dey not angeruffen.” In neither the German 
nor the Latin of Hermann do we find anything 
exactly equivalent.! 

6. In the Saxon Order and in the Prayer- 
Book of 1549 the questions to be put by the 
priest are each severally and expressly set 
forth. In the Latin of Hermann the ques- 
tions are given in a more condensed form. 
Thus, where the Latin asks, ‘“‘ How was the 
child baptised?” (Quomodo baptizatus infans 
sit?), the Saxon Order and the English 
Prayer-Book concur in asking two questions 
—first, as to the matter, and, secondly, as to 


1“An invocatum sit nomen Domini super eo et habita 
oratio pro eo?” The German of Hermann runs, “ Ob die das 
kind sollen geteufft habenden namen des Herren recht ange- 
ruffen und gebetten” (fol. Ixxxvii. verso). 
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the form (the words) of the sacrament as used 
in the administration of the private baptism. 

7. “But if they which bring the infants to 
the church do make an uncertain answer to 
the priest’s questions, and say that they cannot 
tell what they thought, did, or sazd, in that 
great fear and trouble of mind (as oftentemes tt 
chanceth) . ..” (Prayer-Book, 1549). The 
Saxon Order and Hermann’s Bedencken has 
“thought,” “did,” and ‘‘sazd.” Hermann’s 
Latin is content with “thought” and “ did.” 
Again, the Saxon Order places in parenthesis- 
marks like the English “ (als denn offtmals zu 
geschehen pflegt).” Note the “oftentimes” 
and ‘“offtmals” ; the former seems suggested 
by the latter, rather than by the “non raro” of 
the Latin of Hermann. Hermann’s Bedencken 
read in the parenthesis “(als dann zu zeiten 
zu geschehen pflegt).” Here again the Saxon 
Order is nearer to the English than is Her- 
mann’sGerman. Again, “des Pfarhers frage” 
corresponds to “ the Priest’s questions ”; while 
the Latin is simply “ dictas interrogationes.” In 
other particulars the closer resemblance of the 
English to the German is apparent; but what 
has been exhibited will probably suffice to 
carry conviction that the German original was 
certainly in the hands of our Reformers, and 
that it was probably the Saxon Order rather 
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than Hermann’s German which they had 
before them. 

When uncertain answers were given to the 
inquiries, the direction appears both in the 
Saxon Order and in both the German and 
the Latin of Hermann that the Pastor should 
regard the child as unbaptised, and should 
baptise the child without condition. Here 
Cranmer departed from the guidance of the 
foreign Reformers, and, more wisely, followed 
the ancient Manuals of England. Indeed 
nothing is more observable in all Cranmer’s 
work than the spirit of critical independence 
with which he treated the documents which 
he employed to help him. He was no blind 
follower of any master.? 

Students have so often contented them- 
selves with inspecting the parallel passages 
from Hermann’s book, as exhibited by many 
modern commentators on the Prayer-Book, 
that they have failed very commonly to 
appreciate the extent of the wide divergences 
between Cranmer’s work and the German 
books which influenced him to some extent, 
and left their well-marked traces here and 
there on our English liturgical forms. Cran- 


1 The Churches in different parts of Germany after the 
Lutheran reformation varied in respect to the use of baptism 
sub conditione. Some continued the old usage; others, in 
cases of doubt, baptised without condition. 
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mer-adopted from them several features which 
he regarded as valuable: he rejected, how- 
ever, much more than he accepted. This 
fact can be adequately estimated only by 
those who are familiar with the German 
sources of which he made use. 

Some of our English students who seem 
to regret the influence of the Cologne books 
on Cranmer’s liturgical work, were they ac- 
quainted with the contents of Hermann’s 
Deliberatio, might be disposed to regret that 
in some respects its influence was not greater. 
If that had been so, we might now possess 
some of the pre-Reformation features which 
Hermann and his advisers did not think in- 
consistent with a reformed service - book. 
Thus, while the Prayer-Book of 1549 directs 
that the Gospel (in the Communion Service) 
shall be read “‘zmmedzately after the Epistle 
ended,” Hermann’s book (and indeed gene- 
rally the Kzrchenordnungen throughout all 
Germany) prescribes that ‘‘where there are 
clerks” “the alleluia, or gradual, or sequence,” 
shall be sung. Hermann indeed enjoins that. 
these should be sung in Latin, to be followed 
apparently by a Hymn in the vulgar tongue; 
for the mingling of Latin and the vernacular is 
a very frequent feature in the German service- 
books. But the point to which I refer is the 
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total abolition by Cranmer of the ancient choral 
response after the Epistle.1 This is the more 
remarkable, as the Prayer-Book of 1549 con- 
templates the presence of clerks throughout 
the service of the Holy Communion. The 
“Clerks” were to sing the introit, and the 
priest was to say, “or else the Clerks shall 
sing” the triple Kyrie. After the priest had 
“begun” the “Glory be to God on high,” the 
“Clerks” were to sing the rest. The “Clerks” 
and people were to make the response after 
the announcement of the liturgical Gospel. 
The Nicene Creed was to be sung by the 
“Clerks” after the priest had precented the 
first five words. The “Clerks” were to “sing 
the offertory.” The “Clerks” were to sing the 
Sanctus after the Preface. The “Clerks” were 
to sing the Agnus ‘‘in the Communion time.” 
Finally, the “Clerks” were to sing the post- 
Communion. 

The snippets from Archbishop Hermann’s 
Deliberatio exhibited in commentaries on the 
Prayer-Book do not help one to picture the 
structure and order of the service as it appears 


1 Luther, in the Formula Misse (1523), objects only to over- 
long graduals. He would sanction graduals of two verses 
with an alleluia, and adds, “In ecclesia nolumus tedio 
extingui spiritum fidelium.” In his Deutsche Messe (1526) 
he would have the choir sing a German hymn between the 
Epistle and Gospel. : 
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in that work. It is only by an examination of 
the whole of Hermann’s service of the Holy 
Communion that the student can duly esti- 
mate what Cranmer took from it and what he 
declined to take. In what follows an attempt 
is made to describe the service as it appears 
in Hermann’s Szmplex ac Pia Deliberatio. 
But it is necessary to make some preliminary 
observations. 

1. The name given to the sacrament and 
the service at which it was administered is 
Cena Dominz. It is not improbable that the 
first five words of the heading in the Prayer- 
Book of 1549, viz., “The Supper of the Lord, 
and the Holy Communion, commonly called 
the Mass,” were suggested by German Church 
Orders. 

Though the expression, “ The Supper of the 
Lord,” as signifying the Eucharist, had gone 
out of general use in the Western Church for 
centuries before the Reformation, it yet has 
ample patristic authority, such, for example, 
as that of St Augustine, St Basil, and Theo- 
doret, even if doubts exist as to the proper 
application of St Paul’s language (1 Cor. xi. 
20). 

1 See the passages cited by Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistica 
(2nd Edit.), pp. 4, 5; and still more fully in the article Lora’s 


Supper, by the same author, in Smith and Cheetham’s 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
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In the early days of the Reformation in 
Germany the word “Mass” was frequently 
retained. We have the Formula Muse et 
Communionis put forth by Luther for the 
church of Wittemberg in 1523, and we have 
his Deudsche Messe in 15261 But in the form 
for Nordlingen (1 525) we find “ Eucharistia 
sive Cena Dominica,” and in the form for 
Halle (1526), Die Mess, oder das Nachtmal 
Cristz. And so, for some years, the two 
terms are used indifferently. In the Prussian 
Order of 1544 we find the title the form of 
“the Mass or Supper of our Lord Christ.” 
Gradually MNachtmahl, or more commonly 
Abendmahl, came to be preferred in most 
places. In the Brandenburg - Nuremberg 
Church Order (1533), which we know in- 
fluenced some of Cranmer’s work, the title 
of the service for the Holy Communion was 
“Ordnung des Herren Abentmals”; and it 
was “The Lord’s Supper” that came to be 
the name which ere long generally prevailed 
in the German and Swiss Churches. In the 
German edition of Hermann’s book (1543) 
the name, Das hetlige Abendtmal Christi 
unsers Herren, appears. But in Germany 
we do not find the marked repugnance to 


1 In Luther’s Catechism the “Sacrament of the Altar” is the 
term used. 
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the use of the word “Mass” which quickly 
developed itself in England. 

2. Hermann’s Defberatzo prescribes that 
the ministers should beware of casting pearls 
before swine, and directs that none should be 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper who had not 
presented themselves beforehand to the pastor, 
and, having made confession of sins, received 
absolution. On the day before that on which 
the Lord’s Supper was to be celebrated there 
was to be a service by way of preparation at 
which those about to communicate were to 
attend. The preliminary rubrics of the Eng- 
lish service of 1549 were plainly intended to 
be a defence against the profanation of un- 
worthy communicating; but it will be noted 
that preliminary confession with absolution are 
not prescribed. _ 

We may now proceed to describe the service 
for the Lord’s Supper as exhibited in Her- 
mann’s book. 

1. When the minister comes to “the altar” 
he says a Confession, “in the name of the 
whole Church,” in the German tongue, that all 
may understand. In the German form (1543 
and 1544) of Hermann’s book this Confession 
is preceded by Ps. xxxii. 6 and the first half 
of verse 7—a very beautiful and appropriate 
introduction, And this finds its parallel in 
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the verse (one of the comfortable words) 
preceding the Absolution. 

It is a not uncommon feature in the German 
Service Books to have a pertinent verse of 
Scripture placed immediately before a collect 
or other prayer. The ‘comfortable words” 
of our Communion Service, though plainly 
suggested by Hermann’s book, are placed in 
a different position, and, as I think, unfortu- 
nately after the Absolution. In Hermann (in 
the German edition), just as the warrant for 
our confession of sin is suggested by the pre- 
ceding words of Scripture, “I said, I will 
confess my sins unto the Lord: and so thou 
forgavest the wickedness of my sin: for this 
shall every one that is godly make his prayer 
unto thee, in a time when thou mayest be 
found,” so the warrant for the declaration of 
forgiveness in the Absolution is supplied by 
one (for only ove was to be said) of the 
passages, ‘‘God so loved the world,” etc., 
“This is a faithful saying,” etc., and three 
other verses of similar import.’ 

It will be seen then that in Hermann the 
Confession, preceded by a verse, and the 
Absolution, preceded by a verse, were placed 


1 The passages are John iii. 16; 1 Tim. i. 15; John iii. 35 ; 
Acts x. 43; 1 Johnii.1. Of these the first, second, and last 
appear among our English “comfortable words.” 
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as an introduction to, or preparation for, the 
service, which began with the Introit. 

This Confession and Absolution at the 
Altar, preparatory to Mass, has numerous 
parallels, more or less close, in the services of 
the unreformed Church. 

It should be remembered that in the Prayer- 
Book of 1549 the Priest, “standing humbly 
afore the midst of the altar,” was directed 
to say the Lord’s Prayer and the collect, 
“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts,” defore 
he said the Psalm appointed for the Introit. 
If I understand the rubrics rightly, the Priest 
satwd the Lord’s Prayer, the collect, and the 
Introit while the clerks were szzgzng the 
Introit. It was not till 1552 that the Lord’s 
Prayer and the collect referred to became 
part of the people’s devotions. 

i. An Introit, sung in Latin, where there 
were clerks, 

m. The A’yrie, sung by the people, in 
- German. 

Iv. Gloria in excelses, in German, sung by 
the people. 

v. “The Lord be with you”; “And with thy 
Spirit.” ‘Let us pray.” Collect in German. 

* One of the closest will be found in a Missal of the Church 


of Tours (1533). See Marténe, De Antig. Eccl. Rit., Lib. i. 
cap. iv. art. 2. 
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vi. The Epistle to be read (turning to the 
people) in German. 

vu. The Alleluia, or Gradual, or Sequence, 
to be sung in Latin by the clerks. 

vin. A Hymn in German. 

1x. The Gospel, in German, to be read to 
the people. 

x. Sermon (interpretation of the Gospel). 

x1. Prayer for all estates of men and the 
needs of the Church. Two forms, a longer 
and a shorter, are supplied, bearing some 
general resemblance to our prayer “for the 
whole state of Christ's Church.” The shorter 
form is longer than our English prayer. 

xu. The Nicene Creed, sung “‘ by the whole 
church.” 

xu. While the Creed is being sung the 
faithful (each as God has blessed him) will 
offer openly before all their free-will ‘‘obla- 
tions” at a place near the altar, which at the 
end of the service will be placed in the money- 
chest by those who have charge of it (pr@fecte 
sacrt gazophilaci). 

xiv. (a) Departure of those not qualified to 
communicate. 

(6) The intending communicants approach 
the altar, and wait—the men on one side, the 
women on the other. 

xv. “ The Lord be with you”; ‘ And with,” 
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etc. - “cLift up’ your hearts 2a Wenitt ete. 
‘“‘Let us give thanks unto the Lord, our God.” 
“Tt is meet and right.” “Jt is very meet” 
(a long and, apparently, unvarying Preface). 

xvi. The Sanctus, sung in Latin by the 
clerks and alternately in German by the 
people ;* and “Lord God of Sabaoth” and 
“Blessed is he that cometh,” to be sung by 
all in German. 

xvul. Immediately after, the Priest is to 
sing “the words of the Lord’s Supper”? in 
German, devoutly and clearly, so that they 
may be understood by all. 

The people are to say Amen. 

xvu1. The priest says, ‘‘ Let us pray,” and 
the “Our Father.” The people are again to 
say Amen. 

xix. Priest, “ The Lord be with you”: the 
People, ‘And with thy spirit.” 

xx. Those who have been admitted to Com- 
munion are devoutly, and in order, to approach 
“the Table of the Lord”: first, the men ; 
then, the women; and they are communicated 
in both kinds. 


1 Thus, “Sanctus, feilig; Sanctus, Heilig; Sanctus, 
Fleilig.” 

* Le. the account of the institution. In the German 
Church Orders generally the words ran, ‘‘Our Lord Jesus in 
the night in which he was betrayed .. . as oft as ye drink it 
in remembrance of me.” 
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xx1. The words of Delivery are, 

“Take and eat to thy salvation (ad salutem 
tuam) the body of the Lord which was given 
(¢raditum) for thee.” 

“Take and drink to thy salvation the blood 
of the Lord, which was shed for thee.” 

xxl. While the people are communicating 
the Agnus Dez is sung! alternately in Latin 
(where there are clerks) and German; and if 
time allows the German hymns, Godt sey 
gelobt, and Jesus Christus unser Heylandt. 

xxut. The Communion ended, the priest 
turns to the people and says, ‘‘The Lord be 
with you”; response, “And with thy spirit.” 
The priest, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 

These features appear in the Prayer-Book 
of 1549. 

xxiv. One of two alternative forms of 
thanksgiving, neither of which show any very 
close resemblance to the English form of 
1549. 

xxv. “The Pastor shall bless the people in 
these words,” four different forms of blessing 
being supplied. The last of these may pos- 
sibly have suggested the latter half of the 
blessing in the Prayer-Book of 1549: it runs, 
“The blessing of God, the Father, the Son, 


1 Compare the Prayer-Book of 1549. “In the Communion 
time the Clerks shall sing, O Lamb of God,” etc. 
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and the Holy Ghost, be with you, and remain 
with us always (a//ezezt). Amen.”?} 

This is followed by the direction that where 
there are no clerks, as in village churches, all 
should be read or sung in German. Exposi- 
tion of the Sacrament, or carrying of it about, 
is strictly forbidden. The number of those 
who were about to communicate, whether in 
church or in private houses for the sick, should 
beforehand be carefully ascertained. If any 
of the consecrated elements remained cver at 
the close of the service, it was to be immedi- 
ately consumed. Reservation for any purpose 
was strictly forbidden. 

The influence of the German books may be 
further illustrated. 

I think that there can be little doubt that 
the requirement of our Prayer-Book that in 
the case of the Communion of the Sick there 
should be some to communicate with the sick 
person was derived from Hermann or from 
some other of the German Orders, in which this 
requirement was a frequent, if not universal, 
feature. The rubrics of the Prayer-Book of 
1549 assume that there might be some to 
communicate with the sick person; the rubrics 


‘T have here translated from the German ; the Latin (1545) 
runs thus, “ Benedictio Dei Patris ... sit nobiscum, et maneat 
in eternum. Amen.” 
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of 1552 require ‘‘a good number.” ; and at the 
last revision (1661) “three or two at the 
least” were prescribed as necessary. 

The Prayer-Book of 1552 with its “good 
number” is quite in the spirit of Hermann, 
who directs that pastors should exhort the 
people that not only those of the household, 
but also the relations and neighbours of the 
sick, should come to communicate with him 
(fol. xcvii. verso). 

And in another particular the Prayer-Book 
of 1552 agrees with Hermann; the reservation 
which, in a restricted form, was allowed in the 
Prayer-Book of 1549 now disappears alto- 
gether, and a celebration is ordered in the sick 
person’s home. These are features of con- 
nection with Hermann and the German books 
which should have a place in future commen- 
taries on our English Prayer-Book. 

None of our English books permit celebra- 
tions in private houses for those in good 
health, which, when there is good cause, is 
allowed by Hermann for people of rank and 
others living at a great distance from the 
church. The permission is plainly given with 
reluctance (fol. xcix.). 

A comparison of this order of service with 
that exhibited in the Prayer-Book of 1549 


shows at once the independent spirit with 
E 
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which Cranmer dealt with the material before 
him. Notably, the Prayer of Consecration in 
the English book forms a very striking contrast 
to the bald recitation of the narrative of the 
Institution in the Order of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and indeed in almost all the Church 
Orders of Germany, albeit the narrative was 
followed by the Amex of the people, and by the 
Lord’s Prayer! Again, although this feature 
disappeared in the second Prayer-Book, reser- 
vation for the sick, rigidly forbidden by Her- 
mann, is to a limited extent allowed in the 
Prayer-Book of 1549. Again, Cranmer seems 
to me to have greatly improved on Hermann in 
ordering that those who desired to offer to 
‘‘the poor men’s box” should do so, not while 
the Nicene Creed was being sung, but while 
the clerks are singing the sentences “for the 
Offertory.” The act of making the solemn pro- 
fession of the Church’s faith should certainly 
not be interrupted by the moving to and fro of 
the offerers in their approach to and recession 
from the place where the offerings were made. 

Most remarkable, no doubt, of all the 
features of the Communion Service of the 
Prayer-Book of 1549 is the Prayer of Invoca- 


1 In the Church Order for Hanover (1536) attention is called 
to the statement of St Gregory the Great that “it was the cus- 
tom of the Apostles to consecrate the Host of Oblation by that 
prayer [the Lord’s Prayer] only.” —Epist, lib. vii. No. 64. 
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tion in the consecration of the Eucharist. 
There is not, so far as I know, anything 
exactly like it in any of the German Kzrchen- 
ordnungen. That the Greek Liturgies had 
their influence with Cranmer there can be no 
question. And the attention of Cranmer to 
the absence of an express prayer for the con- 
secration of the elements in the books of 
Hermann had been called by the Antzdidagma 
of the Canons of the Chapter of Cologne. 
Possibly his attention had also been called to 
the Pfalz-Neuburger Kirchenordnung, which 
was largely the work of Osiander,! and was 
published in 1543. This book contained a 
very remarkable prayer of consecration, to 
which, although attention has been called to it 
by Dom Gasquet and Mr Bishop, I think, at 
least in this country, due consideration has not 
been given. It runs as follows :— 

“O Lord Jesu Christ, the only very Son of 
the living God, who hast given thy body for 
us all in the bitter pains of death, and hast 
shed thy blood for the forgiveness of our sins, 
and who, moreover, hast commanded all thy 
disciples to eat and to drink the same, thy 
body and thy blood, and thereby to com- 
memorate thy death, we bring before thy 
Divine Majesty these thy gifts of bread and 


1 See Richier, ii. 26. 
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wine ; and we pray thee by thy divine grace, 
goodness, and might (A7a/2), to hallow, bless, 
and make (schaffen) that this bread may be 
thy body and this wine thy blood, and that 
all who eat and drink thereof may attain to 
everlasting life: who with the Father in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost livest and reignest 
for ever and ever. Amen.” Immediately 
after this prayer the priest is to commence the 
verba consecrationts, ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the night . . . in remembrance of me.” 
Where there was a choir, the Latin Sanctus 
was then to be sung, and the priest was to 
offer certain prayers, in their general purpose 
not unlike the prayer “for the whole state of 
Christ’s Church,” ending with “ Let us pray,” 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. The choir or the 
priest was then to sing the Agnus Dez. The 
communicating of the people was to follow, 
the priest delivering the Body with the words, 
“Take and eat, this is the Body of Christ 
which was given for thee”; the deacon 
followed with the cup, saying, “Take and 
drink, this is the blood of the New Testament 
which was shed for thy sins.” } 

The main interest of this form lies in what 
may be called the Invocation, which, although 
the Holy Spirit is not expressly named, bears 

1 Richter, ii. 28. 
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a considerable resemblance to the forms of the 
Eastern Churches, and is certainly a striking 
departure from the prevailing form of the Re- 
formed Churches of Germany. The reader 
will observe also that in this form the prayer 
for the hallowing and blessing of the elements 
precedes the words of Institution (as in the 
Prayer-Book of 1549), while in the Greek 
Liturgies it follows them. The prayer being 
addressed to the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, though unusual, is not without pre- 
cedent, though there is no reason to suppose 
that Osiander was acquainted with that fact.? 
Mr F. E. Brightman, writing to the Guardian 
newspaper in May rgor, on the relations of 
the form in the Prayer-Book of 1549 to the 
Pfalz-Neuburg Order (1543) and the Greek 
Liturgy of St Basil, observes: ‘‘ While it is 
obvious that both passages [the English and 
the German] depend upon the Greek, it seems 
to me likely that the English is not derived 
merely through the German, while no doubt 
influenced by it, but is also related directly to 
the Greek.” Iam not myself quite confident 
1 See the Coptic Liturgy of St Gregory (Renaudot, i. 31), 
and the Ethiopic Liturgy (2d. i. 477), and the Alexandrine 
(Greek) Liturgy of St Gregory (z4.,i. 98). In the latter the 
Lord is asked to change the elements, 79 of ¢wvy, and to send 


the Spirit that He may change them. It reminds one of the 
language of the Prayer-Book of 1549. 
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that the German Order of the Palatinate can 
be shown to have influenced the Prayer-Book ; 
but it may have encouraged Cranmer to look 
to the Greek Liturgies for guidance. 

That Cranmer was likely to have seen the 
Pfalz-Neuburg Order seems probable, if for 
no other reason, from the relationship of the 
archbishop to Osiander, who is said to have 
had a large hand in the compiling of that 
Church Order. Cranmer had in 1531 married 
in Germany the niece of the German Reformer. 
In 1537 Cranmer mentions that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Osiander; and we possess 
a long Latin letter of the archbishop’s to 
Osiander, dated December 27, 1540, in which 
his correspondent is addressed as “Osiander 
dilectissime,” ‘‘carissime Osiander.” The 
archbishop mentions that three days before 
he had written to him another and shorter 
letter, and refers to having received various 
private letters from him, and to having read 
various public letters of his. He writes to 
Osiander with great freedom, “ propter eam 
quee inter nos est, et jam diu fuit, samma 
necessitudo et familiaritas,” and adds that with 
the other German doctors his friendship is of 
a lighter kind and less close. 


1 Letter cclxxii. in the Parker Society’s edition of Cranmer’s 
Miscellaneous Writings and Letters. 
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It is to be observed, however, that in several 
- very important particulars Cranmer’s work is 
not in accord with the Palatinate Order. 
Notably, while in the latter the priest is 
directed immediately after reciting ‘“‘the words 
of consecration” to “elevate” the host and 
the chalice and “show them to the people,” 
the Prayer-Book of 1549 is very express in 
ordering that the words should be rehearsed 
‘without any elevation, or shewing the Sacra- 
ment to the people.” 

The German forms for the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper vary as regards the eleva- 
tion. In Luther’s Formula Messe it is 
enjoined; but Luther adds that this is propier 
infirmos, who might be offended by the 
omission of this striking rite. Again, in his 
Deutsche Messe of 1529, he says, “We will 
not do away with the elevation.” But in 
many of the later Church Orders the elevation 
is not directed nor noticed. Thus in the 
Brandenburg-Niiremberg Order (1533) there 
is no direction for the elevation; and the 
same is true of the Wirtemberg Order (1536) 
and the Saxon Order (1539). On the other 
hand, the Brandenburg Order (1540) orders 
the elevation; and, as we have seen, the 
Order for the Palatinate (1543) coincides in 
this particular. 


1dt 


THE ABSENCE OF METRICAL HYMNS FROM THE 
ENGLISH BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


‘eye of the most striking contrasts ex- 
hibited by a comparison of the pre- 
Reformation Breviaries of England and the 
Matins and Evensong of the Prayer- Book, is 
the absence from the latter of metrical hymns. 
The metrical hymns of the Sarum Breviary 
number over one hundred and thirty. Cranmer 
did not object to metrical hymns in them- 
selves. In his attempts to construct a revised 
Latin Breviary many hymns appear, some 
from the Sarum book and some from other 
sources; and it is evident that considerable 
care was exercised by him as regards not 
only the text, but also the selection of verses, 
and the choice of the particular service at 
which each hymn should be said or sung.? 
The absence of metrical English hymns 
from the Book of Common Prayer is the 
more remarkable, because in the Lutheran 


1 See Gasquet and Bishop, Edward VI. and the Book of 
Common Prayer, Appendix II, 
72 
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Church Orders, which were so highly in- 
fluential in affecting our English Prayer-Book, 
German hymns form a marked feature. 

To Luther himself Germans look back with 
gratitude, as having given them not only the 
German Bible, but also the German hymn- 
book. He was himself a lover of music and 
a lover of poetry; and his own hymns, some 
of them translations or adaptations of old 
Latin hymns and of antiphons or canticles 
from the old Latin  service-books, or of 
portions of Holy Scripture, at once became 
popular. Service-books of the Reformation 
in every part of Germany adopted hymns of 
Luther. And the force and simplicity of his 
language has secured the immortality of much 
of his work. 

Almost immediately Luther’s early efforts 
bore fruit in the metrical compositions of 
many other writers of varying merit; and 
before long there was created a substantial 
body of German hymnody, much of which is 
of a high order of excellence. 

The contrast of England with Germany is 
very marked. Neither Cranmer nor any of 
his fellow-labourers seem to have been en- 
dowed with the gift of song. The only 
specimen of their skill is the rendering of the 
Vent Creator Spiritus in the “Form of 
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Ordering Priests” (1549-50), which, though 
not without its merits, can hardly induce us to 
regret that versions of the Breviary Hymns 
of like quality did not form part of the First 
Prayer-Book. This hymn, as is well known, 
was, at the revision of 1661, “corrected and 
smoothed.”! This older version (even in the 
form which the revisers of 1661 regarded as 
“smoothed ”) has in practice been completely 
ousted by “Come, Holy Ghost, our souls 
inspire,” inserted in the Ordination Service 
in 1661 as an alternative. 

A satisfactory mastery of accent and metre 
had not been attained in England in the days 
of Cranmer. While we have much that is 
altogether excellent in the prose of the period— 
and the language of the Prayer-Book, with its 
stately and rhythmical movement, is itself a 
standing memorial of the fact—English verse 
at this time was still, even in skilled hands, 
somewhat incohate and unformed. The 
mechanism of verse was being improved by 
Wyatt and by Surrey; but even such accom- 
plished artists have left us many a line that is 
faulty. It was well that the Church had not 
imposed upon her devotions any considerable 
body of ill-shaped verses, which, though they 


1 See the Fac-simile of the Black Letter Prayer-Book, with 
manuscript alterations and additions made in 1661. 
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might have been borne with at the time, 
would inevitably have proved a burden in a 
generation or two. 

As a translation, the hymn in the Ordinal 
of 1549-50 must be regarded as diffuse, and 
“farced” with many elements not to be found 
in the original. After making all allowance 
for the superiority of the Latin in the con- 
densing of thought and the compactness of 
expression, it is certain that when seven verses 
of the original, of four short lines each, are 
expanded into eight verses, each of eight lines, 
there must be a good deal of “padding.” It 
will suffice, perhaps, by way of illustrating 
what has been said, to compare the first verse 
of the Latin with the English equivalent :— 

“Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
mentes tuorum visita : 
imple superna gratia 
quee tu creasti pectora.” 

* Come, Holy Ghost, eternal God, 
proceeding from above, 


Both from the Father and the Son, 
the God of peace and love: 


Visit our minds, and into us 
thy heavenly grace inspire, 
That in all truth and godliness 
we may have true desire.” 


1 Or, as the words were arranged in 1552 and onwards, 
in four long lines of fourteen syllables each. 
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That a metrical translation (and more par- 
ticularly a rhymed translation) must often 
indeed be only a paraphrase, not very close to 
the original, seems inevitable, or all but 
inevitable. Yet it is evident that in this case 
we suffer to an undue extent from the importa- 
tion of new thoughts. 

If the English hymn were in itself of a 
high degree of excellence, we might more 
readily condone the looseness of the rendering 
and the dragging in of thoughts unknown to 
the original. But, though there are some fine 
lines, on the whole the composition is weak. 

In metrical construction the English hymn, 
though it may have fairly well passed muster 
in its day, is not satisfactory. We should 
find it difficult in our time to be content with 
the following lines, which form one of the best 
specimens of the verses :— 


“The fountain and the lively spring 
of joy celestial, 
The fire so bright, the love so clear, 
and unction spiritual.” 


In sacred poetry, no less than in secular, we 
have unhappily only too many illustrations of 
the truth of the lines in Huadzéras -— 


“Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses.” 
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An example lies before us in the fifth verse 
of the translation, in which the two lines— 


“ Hostem repellas longius, 
pacemque dones protinus,” 


are expanded into, 


“Put back our enemy far from us, 
and grant us to obtain 
Peace in our hearts with God and man, 
without grudge or disdain.” 


We shall probably never know who was 
the person who in 1661 “corrected and 
smoothed” the old version, and gave it to us 
in the form we now possess in our Prayer- 
Book. The changes made were partly to free 
the verses from words which in the course 
of a century had shifted their sense or their 
emotional colour, partly to bring the accen- 
tual stress necesssary to the metre into closer 
conformity with the mode of reading English 
in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
and partly for other reasons. Examples of 
the first of these objects are to be found 
when “the “zvely spring of joy celestial” 
becomes the “ Zvzng spring,’ and when “O 
Holy Ghost into our wzts send down thy 
heavenly light” is changed into “ into our 
minds.” 

The second object (together with a desire 
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to get rid of the verb “to strength”) was 
evidently aimed at in the change of— 
“Strength and stablish all our weakness, 
so feeble and so frail, 
That neither flesh, the world, nor devil, 
: against us do prevail.” 
into 
“Our weakness strengthen and confirm 
(For, Lord, thou know’st us frail ;) 
That neither devil, world, nor flesh, 
Against us may prevail.” 

But no emendations could rectify in a 
satisfactory manner verses which were so 
radically faulty in their inception. And if 
this was the best that Cranmer and his asso- 
ciates could give us, it is not a matter for 
regret that no attempt was made to supply 
the English Church with renderings of the 
hymns of the old English Breviaries. 

At the present time we possess a vast 
quantity of English verse, in the form of 
hymns, varying in merit from the noblest 
strains of devotion to contemptible doggerel. 
It ought not now to be beyond the power of 
the English Church to select from this large 
body of material, and to put forth an autho- 
rised hymnary, loyal in spirit to the teaching 
of the Church, touched by the living fire of 
genuine emotion, and also meritorious from 
the view-point of literary art. 


IV 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF MATINS AND EVEN- 
SONG FROM THE OLD BREVIARY SERVICES; 
PARTIAL ANTICIPATIONS OF CRANMER’S WORK IN 
GERMANY 


am ae is constantly forced to admire the 

ingenuity and liturgical skill with which 
our English Morning and Evening Prayer 
have been constructed. And our admiration 
is not lessened when we compare the forms 
in our Prayer-Book with the various attempts 
of a similar kind which had been previously 
printed in numerous Church Orders in diffe- 
rent parts of Germany. It is only right, 
however, to acknowledge that others had been 
before us in this work, though the results in 
their case do not seem to us as satisfactory as 
what we ourselves possess. 

Of the various forms for Daily Prayer in 
the German books which I have examined, 
that which seems to me to have anticipated 
Cranmer’s work most closely is to be found 
in the Church Order for Calenberg and 
Gottingen, published in 1542.1. Of course, in 

Richter, Zvangelischen Kirchenordnungen, i. 363. 
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comparing it with our form, it is the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. that must be considered. 

The customary morning service on Sundays 
and Holydays in the German Order began with 
(1) ‘“O God, make speed,” etc., and proceeded 
with (2) an Invitatory and Venzte; (3) three 
Psalms, with one antiphon or with three; (4) a 
Lesson from the Old ov New Testament; (5) Ze 
Deum, sung in alternate verses between the 
choir and the congregation; (6) Lesson from 
the New Testament (with the Summary,! that 
is, a well-known commentary) ; (7) Benedictus, 
with an antiphon ; (8) Collects; (9) Benedzca- 
mus; (10) Da pacem. 

The general resemblance of this order to 
the English Matins of 1549 is very observable. 
The Invitatory and the Antiphons, of course, 
disappear, according to the principle laid down 
by the English Reformers. The absence of 
the Apostles’ Creed is the most noticeable 
difference up to the end of the Collects, with 
which, it will be remembered, the Matins of 
1549 ended. It is worth observing that in 
Cranmer’s second and revised draft for a 
revised Breviary the Apostles’ Creed had not 
appeared; but on Sundays the Quzcungue 


1 The brief annotations, known as the Summary, were by 


Dietrich, the popular preacher at the church of S. Sebaldus, 
Nuremberg. 
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vult was to be recited. It is to be observed 
also that ““O Lord, open thou my lips,” with 
its response, is wanting-in the German form. 

Benedicamus was the versicle, ‘“‘Benedicamus 
Domino,” with its response, “Deo gratias.” This 
looks like the close of the service ; and, if this 
was the intention, the Da pacem was probably 
a metrical hymn sung as an addition before 
the departure of the congregation. In Luther’s 
Gezstliche Lieder we have a German hymn 
entitled ‘ Dze Antephona, Da pacem Domine,” 
which exhibits ‘Give peace in our time, O 
Lord. For there is none other that fighteth,” 
etc., followed by the old Collect, in prose, in 
a German rendering, ‘““O God, from whom 
all holy desires . . . that peace which the 
world cannot give,” etc. Our Reformers 
placed the versicle and response earlier in the 
service, and gave us the collect at Evensong. 

Setting aside doubtful questions, the re- 
semblances in structure between our form of 
1549 and the Matins of this German Church 
Order are certainly worthy of note, and are 
more marked, | think, than any I have noticed 
elsewhere. As to the supposed resemblance 
of the Schleswig-Holstein Order of 1542 to 
our Matins, I have dealt with it elsewhere.! 

1 Workmanship of the Prayer-Book, second edition, 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE TERM “DIVINE 
SERVICE’; AND ON THE SENSE OF SOME OF 
THE RUBRICS RELATING TO THE SAYING OF THE 
LORD'S PRAYER 


ip {= that portion of the introductory matter, 

entitled up to 1662 The Preface, and 
since then Concerning the Service of the 
Church, we find the words, “the Common 
Prayers in the Church, commonly called 
Divine Service.’ And the title-page of the 
several editions of the Prayer-Book suffices, 
it is said, to show that the Common Prayer 
was considered as distinct from the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and other rites. In a 
word, Common Prayer, it is contended, meant, 
in the language of the Reformers, Matins and 
Evensong, and, perhaps, the Litany. With 
our Reformers Divine Service appears, it is 
said, to have been the equivalent of the 
familiar term Divinum Officcum which was 
applied to the ancient Hour Services, 
“Divinum” being used to distinguish these 


services from the Offcium Beate Marie 
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Virgins, or Hours of the Virgin. This in- 
terpretation of the term Divine Service has 
been supported by a reference to the rubric 
preceding the Lord’s Prayer, where it first 
occurs at Matins, which directs the people to 
say the prayer with the minister ‘both here, and 
wheresoever else it is used in Divine Service,’ 
when it is compared with the very general, 
though not universal, practice of the priest 
alone saying the Lord’s Prayer at the opening 
of the service for the Holy Communion. For, 
it is argued, here we have no inconsistency 
between the rubric and the prevailing practice 
at the commencement of the Holy Communion. 
The rubric, it is argued, refers only to Matins 
and Evensong, and, perhaps, the Litany. 
Attractive as this interpretation may be 
at first sight, it will not bear the test of exa- 
mination. In our present Prayer-Book there 
are two rubrics which are conclusive that the 
service for the Holy Communion is included 
in the term Divzne Service. In the last rubric 
of that service we read, “After the Divine 
Service ended, the money given at the Offer- 
tory shall be disposed of,” etc. And in any 
well-printed Prayer-Book, giving the text of 
the Sealed Books, the first rubric of the Form 
of the Solemnisation of Matrimony directs 
that the banns shall be published “in the time 
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of Divine Service, immediately before the 
sentences for the Offertory.” Again, though 
not of such demonstrative cogency as the two 
rubrics just cited, the first rubric after the 
Nicene Creed, with regard to announcements to 
be made by the Curate, adds, “‘ Nothing shall be 
proclaimed or published in the Church during 
the time of Divine Service but by the Minister,” 
etc., confirms the interpretation which includes 
in the term Divine Service the service for 
the Holy Communion, or, at least, that part 
of it which was said when there was no 
celebration. 

These three rubrics are peculiar to the 
Prayer-Book of 1662; and it might perhaps 
be supposed that the Reformers of 1549 
understood the term differently. But exa- 
mination shows that this is not the case. 
Among the concluding rubrics of the Com- 
munion Service of 1549 it is enjoined that 
‘every man and woman shall hear and be at 
divine service in the Parish Church,” ete. 
The position of the rubric leaves scarcely a 
doubt that the term ‘Divine Service” at 
least includes the service entitled, ‘The 
Supper of the Lord and the Holy Com- 
munion, commonly called the Mass.” 

As regards the prevailing, though not, 
apparently, universal practice of the priest 
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alone saying the Lord’s Prayer at the com- 
mencement of the Holy Communion, an 
authority of such deservedly high standing as 
Mr W. E. Scudamore declares that the pre- 
vailing custom ‘is clearly contrary to the 
express rule of the Church, which directs that 
people shall ‘repeat it with the Minister 
wheresoever it is used in Divine Service,’” 
and adds in a note that it “seems almost 
superfluous to remark that the expression 
‘Divine Service’ is applicable to the Com- 
munion Office according to the customary 
language of our Church.”! Another eminent 
liturgist, Canon T. F. Simmons, is also clear 
that the prevailing practice is disobedience of 
the rubric.? 

The practice referred to has been supposed 
to have originated from the fact that the Lord’s 
Prayer prior to the Reformation had been used 
by the priest among his preparatory prayers ; 
but it is difficult to imagine how this explains 
the prevailing usage. I should be rather 
inclined to conjecture that perhaps up to at 
least 1662, the people did not say the Lord’s 
Prayer in any part of the public service unless 
they were specially directed to do so, and then 
in the manner directed. 


1 Notitia Eucharistica, second edition, p. 205. 
2 Lay Folks Mass-Book, p. 293. 
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Some commentators on the Prayer-Book 
express the opinion that the rubric in Morning 
Prayer (which we owe to Bishop Cosin) is 
expressed in its present language through an 
oversight of the bishop, and was not intended 
to affect the opening of the Holy Communion.! 
But this is an unsupported guess, with but 
little to be said in its support. That little will 
be noticed hereafter. 

It may be added that the occasional appli- 
cation of the term “ Divine Service” to the 
Eucharistic Service has a parallel in the 
ecclesiastical language of medieval England. 
Thus in the Sarum rite at Mass, after the 
Credo the priest, having gone “ad dextrum 
cornu altaris” and there washed his hands, is 
directed to turn himself to the altar “ad 
divinum offictum exequendum.” 2 Ordinarily, 
no doubt, azvznum offictum means the service 
of the canonical hours, and in that sense is a 
very familiar expression.® 

As early as 1843 James Craigie Robertson, 
then curate of Boxley, near Maidstone, in 
Kent, gave a foretaste, in his able little 

1 Blunt, Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 185. 

* W. H. Frere’s Sarum Customs, 77. 

3 It need hardly be observed that Qfficium miss@, as meaning 
the service of the Mass, is of very frequent occurrence in 


medizval works dealing with ritual. But divinum officium in 
the same sense is more rare. 
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treatise, How shall we conform to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England ? of that thorough- 
ness and sound judgment which mark the 
better-known historical works of his later 
years. The problem before us he discusses ; 
and in the course of his discussion he makes 
an observation which seems to me to be worth 
recording, though I am not prepared to 
express an opinion of my own on its sound- 
ness. ‘‘I may observe,” he writes, “that in 
all the instances which have fallen under my 
notice, of a distinction between ‘ Divine 
Service’ and Communion, the latter term 
appears to signify a celebration ; consequently 
that the ante-Communion may be included in 
‘Divine Service,’ although the proper Eucha- 
ristic part of the office were not so.” } 

The strict letter of the rubric, then, seems to 
enjoin the saying of the Lord’s Prayer at the 
opening of the service for the Holy Com- 
_munion by both priest and people. Yet it is 
observable that although (in addition to the 
general direction in the rubric after the Abso- 
lution at Matins) an express direction is given 
that both the people and the minister should 
say the Lord’s Prayer in six out of the seven 
times where the Lord’s Prayer appears in the 
services of Matins, Evensong, Litany, and 


1 How shall we conform, etc., 2nd Edit., p. 210. 
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Holy Communion, yet in this instance (at the 
opening of the Holy Communion) the express 
direction is lacking. It was perhaps the 
absence of the express direction in this case 
which gave rise to the prevailing practice.’ 

II. (1) Ls a distenction tntended by the use of 
the words “ with him” (22 the rubric before the 
Lord's Prayer where rt first occurs in Matins) 
and “after him” (2x the rubric before the Lora’s 
Prayer where wt occurs for the second time in 
the Communion Service) ? 

(2) What ts the special significance of the 
rubric in the Communion Service, “Then 
shall the Priest say the Lord’s Prayer, the 
people repeating after him every Petition ” ? 

The last-cited rubric has been frequently 
noticed by commentators on the Prayer-Book 
in connection with the rubric at Matins (in- 
troduced for the first time in 1662), where the 
people are directed to say the Lord’s Prayer 
“wth” the minister, “ both here and whereso- 
ever else it is used in Divine Service.” The 
point which is generally made by the com- 
mentators is to press the distinction between 

*In Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer (revised 
and enlarged edition), p. 185, we find in the comment on the 
rubric preceding the Lord’s Prayer, where it first occurs at 
Matins, the following, “It is not likely that there was any 


intention of overriding that Rubric [the 4th rubric of the 
Holy Communion] by this.” But there is no “ overriding.” 
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“with him” and “after him”; and it is urged 
that the intention of the rubrics is that at 
Matins the Lord’s Prayer is to be said 
throughout szmultaneously by minister and 
people, while, on the second occasion on 
which the Lord’s Prayer is used in the Holy 
Communion, each petition is to be repeated 
first by the priest, who then should pause till 
the people have repeated it. 

It may be questioned whether this distinc- 
tion was intended ; for it is possible that “‘ with 
him” (the minister) in the first case may be 
simply a direction that the Lord’s Prayer is 
not to be said by the minister a/ome—which 
was all that could strictly be inferred from the 
corresponding rubric in all the editions of the 
Prayer-Book up to 1662. In other words, the 
expression “with him” may not necessarily 
refer to the mode in which the people were to 
recite the prayer (that is simultaneously to- 
gether with the minister, and not by them- 
selves after the minister had preceded them, 
petition after petition), but may only be an 
addition to the rubric of the books of 1540, 
1552, and 1559, in which there was no 
expressed mention of the people. 


1“The Priest, being in the quire, shall begin with a loud 
voice the Lord’s Prayer, called Pater Noster” (1549). “Then 
shall the Minister begin the Lord’s Prayer with a loud voice” 


(1552, 1559, 1604). 
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To return to the question of the special 
significance of the rubric in the Communion 
Service, it appears to me that the main burden 
of thought lies on the words “ every petition.” 
The rubric comes down to us from 1552; and 
in the revision of that year, not only was the 
place of the Lord’s Prayer in the Communion 
Service of 1549 altered, but also the mode of 
its recitation. For in 1549 the Prayer was said 
by the priest alone down to, and inclusive of, 
“And lead us not into temptation,” which 
was followed by “ Zhe Answer. But deliver us 
from evil. Amen.” 

It may be remarked, speaking generally, 
that the revisers of 1552 had no rooted objec- 
tion to the familiar pre-Reformation usage of 
the people coming in only at the words, ‘ But 
deliver us from evil. Amen.” For in 1552, 
and down to 1662, the Lord’s Prayer appears 
in that form in (1) the Litany, (2) Matrimony, 
(3) Visitation of the Sick, (4) Burial of the 
Dead, (5) Churching of Women, (6) Com- 
mination. In fact in 1552, and onwards to 
1662, of the twelve occasions in which the use 
of the Lord’s Prayer is enjoined in the Prayer- 
Book, on only six (twice at Matins, twice at 
Evensong, and twice at Holy Communion) is 
the Lord’s Prayer said in any other way than 
that of the people coming in at “ But deliver 
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us from evil.” The persistence of this ancient 
method of recitation down to 1662 is an 
interesting fact. 

On the question whether the “with him” 
of the Matins rubric was intended to direct a 
mode of saying the Lord’s Prayer by the people 
different from their mode of saying it—“ after 
him ”—on the occasion when the prayer was 
used for the second time, the following passage 
from Cosin’s “‘ Particulars to be considered, 
explained, and corrected in the Book of 
Common Prayer” is worthy of notice. These 
“Particulars,” etc., it should be observed, were 
written in the reign of Charles I. (perhaps 
about 1640):—‘‘In the rubric before the 
Lord’s Prayer [after the Absolution at Matins] 
the minister is appointed to begin it, but the 
people are not appointed to say after him, as 
in cathedral churches and most places they use 
todo. To prevent all diversity therein, there 
wants here an explanation to that purpose.” } 

The reader will note in this passage from 
Cosin the words “after him,” and will observe 
that, whatever is meant by “after him,” this 
was the method in which, “in cathedral 
churches and most places besides,” they were 
accustomed to say the prayer at Matins in 
the time of Charles I. In Cosin’s ‘corrected 


1 Cosin’s Works, v. 507. 
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copy” of the Prayer-Book, which was so 
powerful in its influence on the revision of 
1661, we find, “the people also kneeling, and 
repeating it with him both here and wherever 
else it is used in Divine Service.” The reader 
must judge for himself whether Cosin really 
intended by this latter form something different 
from what he had expressed in the “ Partz- 
culars,” etc.—something different from what 
had been the prevailing usage in cathedrals 
and most places elsewhere. 

And, finally, one has to ask what may be 
supposed to be the vatzonale of the distinction, 
if, indeed, it were really intended. I have no 
doubt that some Durandus of our own day 
could promptly devise a reason for the 
difference; but the question is, Could he 
devise a reason of any weight? One is only 
too familiar with the follies of many of the 
explanations of modern as well as of ancient 
ritual directions. 

The usage noticed by Cosin as existing in 
cathedrals and other places before the last 
revision had its origin possibly in an inference 
founded on the use of the word degen in the 
rubric, “Then shall the Minister begin the 
Lord’s Prayer with a loud voice.” He was to 
begin, it might be thought, and the people 
were to join in or repeat after him. 
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In judging whether any suggestion of this 
kind was intended by the use of Jegzm, it is 
right to consider whether what is pointed to 
is not rather the beginning wzth a loud voice. 
The rubric had its origin in 1549. 

Though the medieval mode of reciting the 
Pater Noster must be known to most of those 
who are at all likely to take any interest in 
the present discussion, I venture, for the sake 
of the few, to quote the following from Canon 
Christopher Wordsworth’s lucid account of 
the old English Breviary services. ‘‘ The 
Lord’s Prayer was not said with a loud voice 
(except at Mass) until the priest, having said 
his Pater through privately, repeated his ‘ Z¢ 
me nos tnducas in tentationem,’ again, when he 
uttered it zz audtentia, the choir in like 
manner responding, “ Sed “ibera nos a malo. 
Amen.” * As long ago as Wheatley’s Rational 
Illustration (A.D. 1710) the rubric was ex- 
plained by a reference to the medizval prac- 
tice; and I do not know that a better 
explanation can be given. The thought, if we 
accept this view, is this—the minister is not 
for the first time to raise his voice at ‘and 
lead us not into temptation,” but is to raise 
his voice at the opening words. 


1 The Old Service-Books of the English Church, by Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, M.A., and Henry Littlehales, p. 84. 
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MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER,—MAY NOT 
QUIGNON’S BREVIARY HAVE SUGGESTED THE PLACE 
OF THE CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION ? 


H I'THERTO commentators on the Prayer- 
Book have looked to John 4 Lasco’s 
Forma ac ratio tota ecclestastict ministerti and 
Pullain’s Leturgza sacra as suggesting the 
Confession and Absolution of Morning and 
Evening Prayer in the Prayer-Book of 1552. 
I venture to think that we may look elsewhere, 
to a book which we know for certain was 
largely influential with our Reformers, I mean 
Cardinal Quignon’s Breviary. We have, so 
far as I am aware, no positive evidence that 
John a Lasco’s book or Pullain’s was regarded 
with respect or approval by our English 
Reformers. No doubt these books were 
sanctioned for use in the foreign congrega- 
tions ; but that is something wholly different 
from such esteem as would suggest them 
being taken as guides. 
The absence of forms of Confession and 


Absolution from the Matins and Evensong of 
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the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. is very 
puzzling. In the medizval service-books of 
England we find in the morning and the 
evening—at Prime and at Compline—the 
priest making public confession of his sins ; 
the choir first asking God’s pardon for the 
priest, and then themselves making confession 
in like language to that which had been used 
by the priest ; the priest responding with the 
prayer for pardon for the choir, to which he 
added, “The almighty and merciful Lord 
grant to you absolution and remission of all 
your sins, space for true repentance, amend- 
ment of life, and the grace and consolation 
of the Holy Spirit,” the choir answering 
“Amen.”? It is difficult to comprehend how 
this feature came to be wholly omitted from 
the first English Prayer-Book. The services 
of Prime and Compline were both drawn upon 
in the construction of our Matins and Even- 
song; yet somehow the Confession and 
Absolution did not suggest anything corre- 
sponding in the reformed English book. 
There is something very touching and 
beautiful in the mutual confession of priest 
and choir, and the mutual prayer for pardon ; 
but the transference of the part of the choir 


1 See Sarum Breviary, Fascéc. I. col. xiii. ; Brev. Eboracen. 
i. col. 7; Hereford Brev., p. 93. 
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(suitable enough in a monastic, or cathedral, 
or collegiate church) to the people in a 
vernacular service might have presented 
difficulties to the minds of those engaged on 
the work of revision... However this may 
be, the first Prayer-Book presents us with 
daily Matins and Evensong lacking any fully 
expressed confession of sin. It was impossible 
for this blot to escape observation; and in 
the second Prayer-Book a Confession and 
Absolution appear at the beginning of Morning 
Prayer. The form, indeed, is now changed ; 
“the whole congregation” says the Confes- 
sion ‘“‘after the Minister”; and a declaratory 
Absolution follows, “pronounced by the 
Minister alone,” instead of the precatory 
Absolution of the pre-Reformation offices. 
So far as I have been able to discover, 
our form of Confession and Absolution are 
original compositions of the revisers of 1552. 
It is not improbable that reminiscences of the 
language of the medieval forms may have 
suggested a phrase or two, but the general 
structure of the forms of 1552 is built on 
different lines, and the result is by no means 
among the happiest specimens of the reformer’s 


It is, however, worthy of observation that Cranmer does 
not appear to have contemplated the use of these forms in his 
draft for a reformed Breviary. See Gasquet’s Edward VI. 
and the Book of Common Prayer, Appendix II. 
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work.t' The similarities in language between 
the Book of John a Lasco and our Prayer- 
Book are of the slightest kind, and belong to 
the commonplaces of devotional phraseology ; 
and the structural arrangements are wholly 
different. 

The absence of the Confession and Absolu- 
tion from the First Prayer-Book is rendered yet 
more remarkable from the fact that Quignon’s 
Breviary, which so largely influenced our re- 
former’s work, contains a Confession, followed 
by the Mésereatur and Absolution at the 
opening of Matins, preceded only by the 
Pater Noster? The position which these 
forms occupied in Quignon may not im- 
probably have suggested to the revisers the 
place which the Confession and Absolution 
were given in the Second Prayer-Book. 


ljt deserves notice, however, that the concluding part of 
the Absolution in the service for the Holy Communion shows 
several points of close resemblance to the language of the 
Misereatur of Compline and Prime—“ Misereatur vestri omni- 
potens Deus; et dimittat vobis omnia peccata vestra : liberet 
vos ab omni malo: conservet et confirmet in bono: et ad 
vitam perducat eternam.” This form having been already 
utilised for the Holy Communion (1549), the revisers of 1552 
would, not unnaturally, have sought to devise another form for 
Matins. : 

2 Freeman (Principles of Divine Service, i. 309), noticing 
Quignon’s transfer of these forms to the beginning of 
Matins, says, “this was done in the second edition.” But it 
appears in the first edition. See Dr J. Wickham Legg’s 
reprint, p. 19. 

G 
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Another point of resemblance between 
Quignon’s arrangement of these forms and 
the Prayer-Book of 1552 is that the mutual 
Confessions disappear.! 

Again, Quignon directs that this ‘‘ Confessio 
cum absolutione” should be said at Matins 
only (ad matutinum tantum). It will be 
remembered that in the Second Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI. the Confession and Absolution 
were set forth in print only at Matins, although 
they were ordered by the rubric to be said 
also at Evening Prayer. One may suspect 
that the rubric was an after-thought. 

It will be seen then that (1) in the dis- 
appearance of the mutual Confessions, and 
(2) in the J/ace in the service given to the 
Confession and Absolution, the Second Prayer- 
Book was anticipated by Cardinal Quignon. 
It is not improbable, as it seems to me, that 
Quignon’s Breviary not only anticipated, but 
also suggested, these features of the second 
Book of Common Prayer. 

That we should lay down our burden at the 


1 Quignon gives us only one confession to be said, apparently, 
by some one other than the priest, followed immediately by 
what is entitled “Absolutio,” which consists of Misereatur in 
an abbreviated form (with the response, Amen), and then the 
verse, “Indulgentiam, absolutionem et remissionem pecca- 
torum nostrorum tribuat nobis, omnipotens et misericors 
Dominus,” with the response, Amen. 
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doorway before we enter upon the praises of 
God is a natural desire of the heart. Our 
Prayer-Book, in the place which it assigns 
to the Confession and Absolution, responds 
to that natural desire. The language of our 
somewhat over-laden forms might indeed be 
easily made, as I venture to think, more 
fitting, more vivid, more personal, and more 
tender, by reverting, at least in part, to the 
simpler mode of expression which marks the 
earlier forms of the old English Breviaries ; 
but we should be most thankful for what we 
possess, and for the position which it occupies 
in our services. 

In the old form the Conjiteor is a statement 
that confession is made to God, St Mary, 
St Michael, etc., with a request for the prayers 
of the Virgin, St Michael, etc. But it would 
be easy to convert it into a direct address 
to God, and the singular number could be 
changed into the plural, as more suited to 
a confession made by all. As adapted and 
modified it might run somehow thus: “ Al- 
mighty and most merciful Father, we humbly 
confess that through our own fault we have 
sinned against thee in thought, word, and 
deed. But thou, O Lord, have mercy upon 
us, and pardon us, for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour. Amen.” There is something 
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penetrating—something very close to us—in 
the “mea culpa” of the old Confiteor.1 And 
it is to be regretted that in our rather 
diffuse confession we have scarcely caught 
the thought. 

It is worth observing that the absence of a 
Confession and Absolution is a feature of the 
Morning Prayer as prescribed in some of the 
German Church Orders. Thus the Calenberg 
and Gottingen Order begins with ““O God 
make speed,” etc., followed by the Venzte 
(with an Invitatory), and three psalms (anti- 
phoned), a first and second lesson, followed 
respectively by Ze Deum and Benedictus 
(antiphoned)—an opening singularly like the 
Matins of Edward’s First Prayer-Book.2 But 
nowhere in the service are there a Confession 
and an Absolution. 

* The English “uses” were content with the more reserved 


“mea culpa,” not repeated and emphasised, as in the “mea 
culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa” of the Roman and other 
uses. 

? Richter, i. 363. See the details as given in the present 
volume, pp. 79-81. 
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THE ATHANASIAN CREED 


AN ATTEMPT TO MITIGATE OBJECTIONS COM- 
MONLY FELT TO THE MINATORY CLAUSES OF THE 
ATHANASIAN CREED } 


“Deficient imagination is often found in the moral world. 
Often you find in men an absolute incapacity to realise an 
unfamiliar situation, to grasp conditions which are not imme- 
diately visible. . . . Unable to understand the spirit of a time 
in which they do not live, or to realise conditions with which 
they are not themselves familiar, they discard sound teaching 
simply because they have not sufficient imagination to re- 
create the circumstances.”—Zhe Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, 
M.P. (Address as Lord Rector of the University of Edin- 


burgh). 


AY you know, I think the Athanasian 
Creed, as it now stands in the Prayer- 
Book, is in a high degree ill-suited for use in 
the large and miscellaneous gatherings that 
crowd our churches on the great festivals. 
Indeed, for a large proportion of our own 


1 This paper, in the form of a Letter to a Layman, 
appeared in print in 1897. It is reprinted with a few altera- 


tions and additions. 
101 
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people it is difficult to understand how the 
Quicungue, in its present form, can be other 
than misleading ; and I should hail with satis- 
faction the adoption by our Church in Provin- 
cial Synod of any wisely devised plan (I am 
tfot wholly wedded to any particular plan) for 
the mitigation or removal of the scandal and 
offence now caused to many devout believers 
by its use. 

But the irregular and illegal remedy of the 
clergyman taking on himself to violate his 
promises and disuse the Creed, I never will 
or can countenance. The government of a 
Church like ours must collapse if individual 
clergymen are to say what part of their 
promise they will keep, and what part they 
will disregard. The Creed at the present 
time stands in our Prayer-Book; and while it 
so stands, every incumbent and every licensed 
clergyman of our Church is under, not only 
legal, but also, as I doubt not, moral obligation 
to use it. And this obligation is further 
enhanced when once the Bishop has called 
attention to negligence in this respect, and 
enjoined compliance with the Church’s rule ; 
for besides his promise of obedience to the 
Canons, each clergyman makes a solemn pro- 
mise of canonical obedience to his Bishop. 
And whatever many of our laity may think of 
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the Athanasian Creed, I am thankful to believe 
that they all have a proper sense of the duty 
of fulfilling contracts, and of complying with 
obligations voluntarily undertaken. 

I have urged on the Clergy that while the 
law of our Church remains as it is, they should 
do what they can to remove, or at least 
alleviate the difficulties now presented to many 
good and thoughtful persons by the language 
of the Athanasian Creed. In my sermon? I 
made an attempt to do what I had urged 
as a duty on others; and here the same 
general line is taken, but with the sense 
that greater liberty is afforded me than when 
addressing a popular audience, in which there 
always must be many whose education is very 
imperfect, and whose powers of following a 
train of consecutive reasoning are not great. 

You are, of course, familiar with many of 
the so-called “explanations” of the minatory 
or ‘“‘damnatory” clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed—for it is ¢hey that are the main, indeed, 
I may say substantially the sole cause of 
offence,—and I daresay you have, like myself, 
found many of these explanations quite un- 
satisfactory. I do not care to discuss them. 
I regret that some of them have been put 


1A sermon preached in St Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
which the writer was requested to print. 
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forward, for with the more cultivated of our 
laity it is to be feared that they give the 
impression of not very ingenuous_ special 
pleading for a hopeless case, and do not tend 
to raise the credit of the Clergy either for 
intelligence or straightforwardness. 

Whatever be the worth of the views that I 
am now about to lay before you, this much I 
can say—that they are the outcome of studies 
that have extended over many years, and have 
involved the examination of (as I venture to 
hope) everything important that is to be found 
in the extensive literature that has gathered 
round this subject. 

What gives offence to many devout and 
intelligent Churchmen is not the doctrinal 
statements contained in the Creed, but its, 
apparently, consigning to eternal perdition all 
who do not believe the doctrine of the Church 
as therein set forth. Well, of this you may 
be certain, the notion objected to is not enter- 
tained by any theologians of our day. Let me 
cite the laguage of an eminent authority, who, 
whatever may be thought of his opinions on 
certain sacramental questions, has never been 
suspected of dangerous laxity as to the 
Catholic Creeds. With the language about 
to be cited I express my own entire concur- 
rence; and I believe that it represents the 
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belief of perhaps ninety-nine hundredths of the 
Clergy of all schools of thought. ‘Ask any 
tolerably- instructed Christian,” wrote Dr 
Pusey, “and his instinct will respond what 
every teacher of the Church everywhere knows 
to be truth. Ask him, ‘ Will any soul be lost, 
heathen, idolater, heretic, or in any form of 
hereditary unbelief or misbelief, if in good 
faith he was what he was, living up to the 
light which he had, whencesoever it came, and 
repenting him when he did amiss?’ All 
Christendom would answer you, God for- 
bid!” 4 

But, it may be said, that may be all very 
true, but is it consistent with the teaching of 
the Quzcunque vult? My answer is, it is 
consistent; but to perceive that consistency 
demands a careful study of the historical sur- 
roundings amid which the Quzcungue took 
shape, and a careful study of its phraseology, 
both in itself and as viewed in the light of 
these historical surroundings. 

(1) The difficulties connected with the 
Athanasian Creed seem to me to be wholly, 
or all but wholly, due to the inevitable 
inability of those who have not made a special 
study of early history to place the Creed in its 


1 The Responsibility of Intellect in Matters of Faith (Oxford, 
1873), P. 44. 
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proper historical position, and amid the con- 
ditions and circumstances of time and place 
when and where it took its origin. 

In the correct interpretation of ancient 
documents we know how it often happens 
that no amount of natural intelligence or 
general culture will suffice. To be successful 
we must know enough of the conditions of 
life and society at the time of its origin to see 
its drift and purport. Otherwise we are 
almost certain to misapprehend its meaning. 
Take, for instance, some old Scots Act of 
Parliament, or some of the later medizval 
charters written in the old Scots tongue; we 
try to get at its meaning, and difficulties 
at once arise from the presence of technical 
words, of words not technical but wholly 
obsolete, and (a yet more dangerous source 
of error) of words still in use but used with 
an altered meaning. But the mazn difficulty 
that presents itself to the ordinary reader 
arises from his want of familiarity with the 
conditions of civil, political, or social life at 
the time when the document was originally 
penned. Now difficulties of a similar kind 
present themselves to the uninstructed and 
untrained reader of the Quzcungue vult. 

The Athanasian Creed, even as it stands in 
our Prayer-Book, is not less than some three 
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hundred and fifty years old; and its English 
is sometimes misleading through those shift- 
ings in the sense of words that are inevitable 
in the lapse of years, but the original docu- 
ment itself carries us back more than a 
thousand years earlier than the English Re- 
formation into a world of thought and feeling 
altogether new and strange. Recent researches 
(confirming those of an earlier date) point to 
the Quzcunque as having had its origin in the fifth 
century, and its birthplace in Southern Gaul. 
Let us try to picture to ourselves the state 
of things as it then affected the Christian 
Church. 

(2) In the civilised world of that day the 
fifth century was a period overshadowed and 
darkened by widespread and appalling disaster. 
The barbarian tribes had already broken the 
barriers of the Empire, and were now moving 
in great tumultuous waves—Ostrogoths, Visi- 
goths, Alans, Sueves, Burgundians, Vandals— 
westward and southward, submerging and 
overwhelming in their course the civilisation 
of centuries. But it was not only the trade 
and commerce, the settled and ordinary life, 
the arts and refinement, the learning and 
culture of the age, that lay at the mercy of the 
conquerors. Most of the Gothic tribes had 


1See Appendix, Note B. 
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originally received Christianity from their first 
missionaries in the form of Arianism, and to 
them the Catholic faith, as held in the Churches 
of the West, seemed a noxious heresy, to be 
repressed, crushed, or rooted out. Every- 
where the old inhabitants, the Catholics of the 
West, felt in more or less degree the pressure 
of temptation to surrender their faith and 
adopt the religion of the conquerors. And in 
some places there followed a persecution of 
Catholic Christians as fierce and brutal as any 
that had formerly disgraced the old Paganism 
of the Empire. The confiscation of property, 
banishment, imprisonment, slavery, torture, 
mutilations of a very shocking kind, and 
frequently death in its cruellest forms, were the 
penalties for adherence to the Catholic faith. 
Churches were seized and destroyed in some 
places, bishops and clergy were driven away, 
sacred rites were suspended, and, as a last 
token of insult, the edict went forth that the 
bodies of the faithful departed should be con- 
signed to the grave in silence: I could fill 
many pages with horrible details that match 
the very worst of the Armenian atrocities. 
They possess indeed an added feature, that 
the savage cruelties were perpetrated not by 
Mussulmans but by those who claimed to be 


1 See Appendix, Note C, 
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Christians. But the two persecutions have 
this common feature—they both aimed at 
forced conversions. 

The: Vandal persecutions of the Catholic 
peoples of Spain and of the cultivated and 
prosperous region that stretched along the 
northern seaboard of Africa, with its rich and 
populous cities, were such as to awaken 
both sympathy and dread among their fellow- 
Christians in Southern Gaul, though not 
themselves suffering in a like degree. The 
Vandal fleets were in possession of the 
Mediterranean, and in the ferocity of their 
depredations anticipated the violence of the 
Barbary corsairs of a later date. It was 
indeed a time of fear and trembling ; and with 
the devout faithful there was ever present the 
dread that if the trial came to themselves their 
constancy for truth might waver or fail. 

It was in circumstances such as these that 
some unknown voice first raised the mysterious 
cry, the chant, the inspiring battle-song of the 
Faith, the psalm or hymn of constancy and 
loyalty, Quicunque vult. 

The very first verse of the Quzcungue strikes 
the keynote. Men were being tempted by 
bribes or threats to save their lives, and so 
lose them; and the needed cry of solemn 
warning sounded in men’s ears. ‘“ Whosoever 
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wisheth to be saved before all things, it is 
needful (opus est) that he dold fast (ut tenea?) 
the Catholic faith.” It is as over-toned and 
suffused with this thought that every succeed- 
ing verse is to be interpreted. Critical sagacity 
and the power of literary interpretation seem 
to me at fault when one verse or another is 
picked out, of which the truth or falsity is to 
be discussed, in its isolation, as a statement of 
universal application. Certainly a_ similar 
mode of treating Scripture texts torn from 
their surroundings has been a fertile source 
of exegetical absurdities. 

The conditions of Church life at the time 
help also, I think, to explain the object of the 
detailed exposition of doctrine that we find in 
the Quzcungue. The Arians were wont to put 
their heresy in forms that had to the un- 
instructed a very orthodox look. It would be 
easy to mention several instances where they 
adopted language that would at first-sight 
seem scarcely compatible with their creed. 
They would sometimes represent the differ- 
ences between themselves and the orthodox 
as unimportant and scarcely appreciable. The 
ignorant and the unwary were only too likely 
to be taken in by their subtlety. In the 
doctrinal statements of the Qutcungue the 

1 See Appendix, Note A. 
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Catholics were given a help to distinguish 
truth from error, and were thus shown what 
it was they were bound to “hold fast,” and 
stand by even with their lives in their hands, 
what they were bound to “keep,” to preserve, 
to hand on “whole and undefiled.” 

It has been often remarked that in the 
history of thought the paradoxes of one age 
become the truisms of the next. It is less 
observable, but still of importance to note, 
that the common and familiar principles of one 
age become obscure, and sometimes almost 
unintelligible, in the lapse of years. Thus we 
feel it to be very remote from that way of 
thinking and speaking about religious truth 
which prevails in our own day to regard “the 
faith,” that is the sum of Christian doctrine 
taught by Christ and His Apostles, chiefly as 
a definite body of truth, a sacred deposz (a 
favourite word in ancient days) entrusted to 
each generation of believers for safe keeping, 
to be handed down to their successors without 
having suffered diminution or corruption—as 
something to be guarded from all who would’ 
tamper with it. Fidelity to “the deposit,” 
the Church’s Creed, was looked on as a press- 
ing and primary duty. It was for the 
Christian in the hour of persecution what 
fidelity to the colours is to a soldier when 
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his courage and constancy is tried. The 
urgent necessities of the time required that 
in those days this sentiment should be fos- 
tered. For the time being it was the para- 
mount obligation. Our temptations are not 
those of our forefathers in the faith We 
concern ourselves largely with investigating 
truth; their minds were mainly occupied with 
the thought of “ holding fast,” preserving, and 
handing down unimpaired the body of truth 
which they had received. We have now 
need to exercise a mental effort to place 
ourselves in the position of those who have 
gone before us. 

In the days of persecution, nay, in seasons 
of quiet, when quiet was enjoyed with fear 
and trembling lest at any moment the storm 
of persecution might burst out afresh, the 
constant desire and prayer of the Church was 
that she might be fazthful to her trust. In 
days when torture, mutilation, and death were 
used to induce poor shrinking hearts to deny 
their Saviour, it was well that the Church 
should set over against such terrors “the 
terror of the Lord.” She spoke plain words, 
even as her Lord had spoken when He 
declared, “I say unto you, My friends, Be 
not afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do. But I 
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will forewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear 
Him, which after He hath killed hath power 
to cast zxto hell; yea, 1 say unto you, Fear 
Him”; and again, ‘‘ Whosoever shall deny Me 
before men, him will I also deny before My 
Father which is in heaven.” And as it was 
to His “friends” that our Lord addressed 
His warnings, so it was to her own children 
that the Church proclaimed the fate that lay 
in store for the apostate. 

In the Church of the fifth century, hearts 
bewildered and terror-stricken had presented 
to them the suggestion that some little com- 
promise, some little surrender of the faith they 
had received, would suffice to release the 
shinking flesh from its agony. It was an 
awful trial. And could it be in a mother’s 
heart to keep silence when her children were 
in peril of deadly sin, and needed to be braced 
up to the final struggle? “odd fast that thou 
hast.” ‘He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” 

The Quzcungue, thus understood in the 
light of its historical surroundings, is a voice 
heard above the noise of the storm, a voice 
that carried with it its own indefeasible 
authority in the appeal to conscience. It 
was the loud utterance of a mother’s voice 
raised in alarm lest the children whom her 
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womb had borne, and whom she had nourished 
at her breasts, should be lured by the tempter 
to their own destruction. It is no ‘calm- 
breathed warning,” as the poet Keble, with 
singular inappropriateness, styles it, but the 
loud and piercing cry of a mother’s love and 
horror as she sees her little ones in their 
ignorance playing along the edge of an awful 
precipice. 

(3) And here it may be well to emphasise 
the truth that the Quzcungue, in its primary 
purport, has reference, not to outsiders, but to 
the Church’s own children. To hold fast and 
to keep, by force of the terms themselves, 
imply that what is to be held fast and kept 
is already possessed. Unbelief, or misbelief, 
as such, are not directly contemplated. The 
history of the time leads us to see that what 
occupied the writer’s mind was a dread of 
the surrender, under temptations begotten by 
the fear or favour of man, of any part of the 
profession of the Christian’s faith. And it is 
always within the circle so inscribed that the 
subsequent verses as to the necessity of a 
right faith must be viewed. Thus verse 209, 
which is often discussed as if it were an in- 
dependent statement, and not to be viewed 
under cover, as it were, of the main thought 
and purport of the Creed, when read in the 
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original text falls in with the pervading spirit 
of the whole, for it runs: “It is necessary to 
eternal salvation that we also believe fazth- 
fully the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Thus, while our Reformers in the 
sixteenth century, through erroneously follow- 
ing here a Greek translation of the Latin, 
gave us the words “believe vightly,” and so 
threw the emphasis on orthodoxy, the author 
of the Quzcungue threw the emphasis rather 
on fidelety, in full accord with the spirit of the 
first and second verses, and also of the last 
verse, more especially in the emphatic word- 
ing of the best authenticated text: ‘which 
except a man believe faithfully and firmly, 
he cannot be saved.” Everything points to 
the conclusion that it was loyalty, constancy, 
firmness, fidelity in holding fast and preserv- 
emg, despite temptations, the faith as they had 
received it that is the paramount thought of 
the Quzcungue. Even the incorrect render- 
ing adopted by the Reformers, if viewed in 
essential connection with this primary and 
paramount thought, presents no insuperable 
difficulty. To hold fast and preserve the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, let the 
faithful know what the Catholic doctrine, “the 
right faith,” really is. The plausible glosses 
of the Arian were well fitted to deceive him. 
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To make effectively his steadfast confession 
he had need to deheve rightly, 2.e. not only to 
accept in an zwleczt form the faith of the 
Catholic Church, but to accept it expicztly, 
to perceive what it affirmed and what it 
denied. But though the words may be taken 
in this sense, it is certain that the true reading 
is “believe fazthfully,’1 and should, without 
doubt, be authoritatively substituted for our 
present form, in the event of our Church 
deciding to retain the Quzcungue without the 
removal of the minatory clauses. 

In the meantime, as it seems to me, none of 
us are bound in this case to belief in an incor- 
rect rendering or a spurious text any more 
than we are bound to give our assent to 
hundreds upon hundreds of passages in. the 
Authorised Version of the Bible as we read 
them in Church, knowing well that they do 
not give the true sense of the original, and in 
some cases actually pervert it. 

Again, it is worth observing that we find in 
verse 30 the somewhat peculiar expression 
that “the right faith is that we believe and 
confess.” If we were writing a creed we would 
say that the right faith is 4o belzeve so and so. 


1 The adoption of this reading in the text of the English 
Prayer-Book was recommended by the Committee of English 
Bishops in 1872. See Report, p. 24. 
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But the Quzcungue, quite in harmony with the 
surroundings of its origin, lays stress on the 
necessity of making profession of what we be- 
lieve. ‘It is not enough,” it would say to the 
tempted Catholic, ‘to believe; you must not 
be ashamed of your belief or terrified into 
concealing it.” | 

(4) Another verse of the Creed may be 
referred to in this connection. Again and 
again I have heard good men protest against 
the uncharity and arbitrary dogmatism of the 
words “He, therefore, that will be saved, 
must thus think of the Trinity,” laying the 
emphasis, as they do, on the word “ must.” 
Now two words in this rendering are to the 
uninstructed misleading; first, “will” here, as 
in verse 1, is simply good old English for 
“wisheth” or ‘“willeth”;! and secondly, 
“must” seems to over-emphasise the thought 
expressed in the original. The verse runs, 
“ Qui vult ergo salvus esse: ita de Trinitate 
sentiat.” In 1872 the Bishops of the provinces 
of Canterbury and York appointed a Com- 
mittee “to undertake a revision of the text 
and a re-translation of the Quzcungue vult” ; 
in the Report which followed, the verse is ren- 
dered, “ He therefore that we//eth to be saved, 


1 Compare in the authorised version Matt Xie 273 Eke 
xiii. 31 ; John v. 40, vii. 17, ix. 27; 1 Tim. v. II. 
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fet him thus think of the Trinity.” And no 
doubt this gives the sense much more cor- 
rectly. The English bishops might very well 
have observed (though they did not) that the 
Scottish Church nearly two centuries and a 
half earlier had not only suggested, but carried 
through the revision of this text. In the noble 
though ill-fated Booke of Common Prayer... 
Jor the Use of the Church of Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1637) we read the verse as follows: 
“He therefore that would be saved, let him 
thus think of the Trinity.” One could wish 
that the courageous and independent spirit 
shown by the Scottish Church at that period 
might stir us to similar action, not waiting on 
the impeded movements of the Church of 
England, which, though wakened from her 
long sleep, and throbbing with new energy, is 
still, as regards ecclesiastical legislation, 
“bound hand and foot with grave-clothes.” 
The Prayer-Book, as regards England, is part 
of an Act of Parliament. It is engrossed from 
end to end, and appended to 14 Car. II. cap. 
iv.; and not one word, not one comma, can be 
legally altered without an Act of Parliament. 
A moment’s thought will show that this is 
practically a serious and almost insuperable 
barrier to legislation. It is, happily, not so 
with us. 
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(5) If the interpretation which has here 
been offered of the minatory clauses of the 
Quicungue be correct, the condemnations will 
be seen to apply not to intellectual error, but 
to moral cowardice; not to a conceivably 
blameless acceptance of speculative untruth, 
but to the betrayal of a trust. And if it be yet 
objected “‘ What right have we to assert that 
every one who yielded to temptation and 
denied his Lord must perish?” we would reply 
that this statement is only like the general 
statements that abound in Scripture that 
unrepented szz (for moral cowardice is szm) 
involves condemnation hereafter. The state- 
ment does not exclude the possibilities of 
repentance, or the allowances which we know 
the just Judge will make for natural infirmities 
of will. But there must be a very real sense 
in which it is true that he that denies Christ 
before men will by Him be denied before His 
Father and the angels. 

There are throughout Scripture many 
broad and general statements uttered, so far 
as form goes, absolutely, without qualifica- 
tion, exception, or abatement; and yet we 
know that they cannot be taken in their 
absolute rigour. ‘Submit yourself to every 
ordinance of man”: that is the command of 
Holy Scripture, but we know that it cannot be 
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accepted without qualification. ‘The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,” does not exclude 
repentance. When we are told (1 Cor. vi. 
9, 10), in terms definite and express, that 
neither fornicators, nor drunkards, nor thieves 
“shall inherit the Kingdom of God,” we do 
not doubt that the express statement must be 
qualified by possibilities of amendment and 
penitence. When our Lord, as a pertinent 
warning, said “ He that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him,” we are compelled by the revelation, 
which God has made to our hearts in reason 
and conscience, to except, at least, those who 
have never heard of Christ. It is plain we 
cannot take these statements as absolutely and 
universally true. 

It will appear from what has been said that 
I cannot but think that those commentators 
on the Quzcungue who tell us that the mina- 
tory clauses are only a setting forth of the 
responsibility of man for his belief, have shot 
very wide of the mark. That man is respon- 
sible for his belief, ze, that man is responsible 
for using his best endeavours to know what 
he ought to believe, is a great and valuable 
truth; but it is not the truth taught us here, 
What is taught us here, as it seems to me, 
viewing the Quzcungue in the light of history, 
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is the simple lesson,—simple to understand, 
but in the days of trial profoundly difficult to 
practise,—namely, that we are morally bound 
to suffer the last tortures of the persecutor 
rather than deny the Lord who bought us. 
The terms of the Quzcungue imply that those 
whom it considers Zossessed the Catholic faith ; 
and history shows us the character of the 
motives that were employed to induce them 
to deny it. The purport of the minatory 
clauses is to urge them to stand fast, to fight 
the good fight, to keep (servare) the faith.1 
The declaration was made, ‘‘ Fear not the 
things which thou art about to suffer... . Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the 
crown of life. . . . He that overcometh shall 
not be hurt of the second death’ (Rev. ii. 10, 11). 
‘Hold fast that which thou hast (dene guod 
habes), that no man take thy crown” (Rev. iit. 
11). There is a second death. “ Be not afraid 
of them that kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do. But I will forewarn 
you whom ye shall fear: Fear Him, which 
after He hath killed hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear Him (Luke xii. 
4-5). 

1 Compare the words of St Paul at the close of his life of 
persecution, “I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 


course, I have kept the faith (idem servavz): henceforth there 
is laid up for me the crown,” etc. (2 Tim. iv. 7). 
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You may have been present when, some 
years ago, Mr Goschen, as Lord Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh, dwelt on the 
necessity of what he called “the historical 
imagination” for the realising of the unfamiliar 
situations of bygone times. But “ the histori- 
cal imagination” to be serviceable must be at 
once helped and restrained by a knowledge of 
facts. Few, I fancy, have acquainted them- 
selves with the details of the Arian persecution 
under the Vandals. The Azstorta Persecu- 
tionts Provinciae Africanae of an eye-witness 
like Victor Vitensis, with Ruinart’s copious 
illustrations drawn from the Arian persecution 
in Gaul, supplies us with material for recon- 
structing the historical situation in which our 
best critics would place the birth of the Quz- 
cungue». And when once it is rightly placed, 
nine-tenths of the difficulties vanish. To 
expect such knowledge or such power of 
exercising ‘the historical imagination” on 
the part of the masses of our people would 
be absurd. But just now I am concerned 
with the true sense of the Quzcungue, not 
with its suitability for general use. 

(6) The original liturgical use of the Quz- 
cunqgue was to sing it asa psalm. In scores of 


* Victor’s work, with Ruinart’s “Historical Commentary,” 
will be found in Migne, P.Z. tom. lviii. 
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the rubrics of the Sarum Breviary (and I may 
add of our own Aberdeen Breviary) it is re- 
ferred to as “ Psalmus, Quzcungue vult.” It 
was in fact treated liturgically exactly like a 
psalm. It had its varying antiphons, and was 
followed by the Gloria Patrz. The title of the 
document in the famous ‘ Utrecht Psalter” is 
“ Flymnus, Athanasii de fide Trinitatis.” In 
our own Prayer-Book there are still traces of 
‘this use. It is true it has lost the beautiful 
‘feature of a varying antiphon, but then so 
‘have the Psalms in our reformed Prayer- 
Book. Yet, we still find it divided into 
verses like the Psalms, and each verse punc- 
‘tuated with the musical symbol, for the guid- 
ance of the choir, which the printers represent 
‘by a colon (:). It has, like the Psalms, its old 
Latin heading; and, like the Psalms, it is 
followed by the Gloria Patri, and ‘in choirs 
and places where they sing,” it is sung to a 
chant, and by the alternate sides of the choir, 
exactly like the Psalms. In the medizval 
service it was not substituted for the Apostles’ 
Creed, but was sung with “the other Psalms.” 
In our own English Prayer-Book up to 1662, 
the rubric seems to have permitted, if it did 
not enjoin, the use of both the Quzcungue and 
the Apostles’ Creed. The sudstztutzon of the 
Quicungue for the Apostles’ Creed in the 
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reign of Charles II. without doubt imparted 
an emphasis to the creed-like character of 
the Quicungue which was absent from the 
medizval service-books. We have been lately 
told by Canon (now Bishop) Gore that “the 
best name for it” is ‘the psalm Quzcungue 
vult.”* And still more emphatically, when 
speaking before the Church Congress (1896), 
he declared, “I would have it plainly enun- 
ciated that the Quzcungue vult is, for all pur- 
poses, to be regarded as a Canticle rather than 
as a Creed.”? I refer to these words because 
the name of Bishop Gore deservedly carries 
weight with many of the more intelligent and 
cultivated of our younger Churchmen. 

Now this aspect of the liturgical use of the 
Quicungue is suggestive. Many of the Old 
Testament Psalms we cannot in the strict and 
proper sense adopt, in their every word, as the 
expression, zc et nunc, of our own personal 
feelings ; but we can, to our profit, sing them 
and in a large measure enter into them by an 
act of the historical imagination. Even the 
New Testament Canticles, which form part of 
the daily Service, can be made use of intelli- 
gently only by endeavouring to place oneself 
in imagination in the position of those who 


1 Oxford House Papers, xxii. jee 
® The Guardian, 14th October 1896. 
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first uttered them. Any one can test this 
statement for himself by asking, “What do 
I really mean when I sing, ‘For, behold, 
from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed’?” Certainly when in church on a 
Sunday evening one of our well-fed, comfort- 
able Christians sings this verse at the top of 
his voice and with all fervour, he probably has 
no good grounds for supposing that all future 
generations will call 42m ‘ blessed,” or, for that 
matter, call him anything at all. Yet none of 
us would say that he cannot by an act of the 
historical imagination sing Magnzficat to his 
profit. Or, again, let any one ask himself 
what he means—whom is he addressing— 
when he sings, “And ¢hou, child, shalt be 
called the prophet of the Highest.” Nor is 
it necessary to believe in the invocation of 
saints to sing enedzczte with its address to 
Ananias, Azarias, and Misael. 

Now in a like fashion, while we reverently 
and unreservedly make our own confession in 
the doctrinal statements of the Quzcungue, 
certain other verses of that great Psalm can 
be joined in only after an exercise of the 
historical imagination, only after we have 
placed ourselves in the positions of those who 
first penned and used them. And if there be 
something of strain and effort in thus endea- 
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vouring to enter into the thoughts and feelings 
of God’s servants in distant times and in 
circumstances so different from our own, it is 
yet a practice that is attended by the gain of 
greatly deepening our sense of the communion 
of saints, and of the substantial unity of the 
life of God’s family in all ages. 

For myself personally, I shall confess that 
the Quzcungue, as sung to its inexpressibly 
solemn music, stirs me as perhaps no other 
part of the Church’s service to feelings of awe 
and of gratitude. Not to speak here of the 
wondrous mysteries of the faith therein pro- 
claimed, its threatenings recall to me scenes 
from the distant years when in the hour of 
temptation men were found faithful unto 
death. As the chant in its alternate strains 
rises and falls, there comes to me the vision 
of those who in the day of trial out of weak- 
ness were made strong—young men and 
maidens, old men and children, martyrs or 
confessors for the faith in Christ. How much 
we owe to them—to God’s grace strengthen- 
ing them—who can measure? But this we 
know, that each one who was faithful heard 
the voice of Him “ which hath the sharp sword 
with two edges” (dread symbol of possible 
vengeance) speaking the words of loving 
approval, “Thou holdest fast (¢ezes) my Name 
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a3): 
You will believe, my dear friend, that with 
such feelings as these it is with a pang that I 
contemplate the possible duty of parting with 
what is to me suggestive of such inspiring 
memories. If it ought to be done, I would do 
it as one mournfully assents to the modernising 
of some ancient historic mansion in “ the old 
town ” of our own city of Edinburgh, associated 
though it be with stirring memories of our 
national life. We do it that the living men 
and women, our humbler brethren, around us 
may thereby breath a freer and more whole- 
some air. Or, if I may borrow an illustration 
from the Church’s past history, we sacrifice 
what to ourselves is most precious and most 
sacred for the sake of charity, as when the 
Bishops of the olden time parted with the holy 
vessels of the altar for the redemption of a 
captive from slavery. 

To my mind, as you know, there is nothing 
essential to the faith in the retention of the 
minatory clauses. Originally an anathema 
was attached to the Nicene Creed; but, 
happily, it never made part of the liturgical 
forms of the Church’s worship. When the 
great champion of orthodoxy, Bishop Horsley, 
the champion of Catholic orthodoxy in his 
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time (to whom, I may say in passing, our 
Scottish Church is so deeply indebted),! tells 
us that “what is called the Damnatory 
Clause” is “no part” of the Athanasian 
Creed ; when such authorities as Lightfoot and 
Westcott (and are there any more honoured 
names among the divines of the nineteenth 
century?) have told us that the minatory 
clauses are but the “setting” of the truths 
contained in the Quzcunque, it may well make 
lesser men pause before they denounce the 
removal of these clauses as a betrayal of the 
Faith. These clauses, as I have ventured to 
maintain, need present no insuperable difficulty 
to those who have the time and the measure 
of cultivation necessary to thoroughly investi- 
gate the subject in its historical aspects. But 
how many of our people are there who possess 
such qualifications? They are certainly com- 
paratively few. And while things remain as 
they are, the Quzcungue continues, as it has 
for generations, to be a stumbling-block and 
offence to very many devout Christians. 

That there exists at present a constant 
source of irritation and misunderstanding few, 
I fancy, will have the hardihood to deny. 


1 Bishop Horsley exerted himself heartily, both in and out- 
side of the House of Lords, in carrying through the Act for 


the repeal of the Penal Statutes against Scottish Epis- 
copalians (1792). 
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And a free and independent Church like ours, 
capable of putting itself in possession of all 
that scholarship and learning have to say upon 
the subject, need not, in my judgment, stand 
timidly waiting for others, tied hand and foot 
as they are, to be the first to move. The 
dealing with the public use of the Athanasian 
Creed has been called by some ‘an imperial 
question.” The appropriateness of the expres- 
sion may well be doubted; but, at any rate, 
as a matter of fact, two independent Churches 
of the Anglican Communion have dealt with 
it, each in its own way. Whether the Church 
of the United States and the Church of 
Ireland have practically solved the question 
in the ways most excellent is not now before 
us. But we know that the action of neither 
has been a bar to full communion with the 
Church of England. 

It is a real evil when good and devout 
Christians, who fully and freely accept the 
whole teaching of the Church on the doctrine 
of the Blessed Trinity and the Person of our 
Lord, are unnecessarily scandalised and dis- 
tressed. It is a real evil when some of our 
good clergy are tempted to violate their 
solemn engagements in order to avoid causing 
this scandal and distress. 

But I would repeat here that in the mean- 

I 
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time something might be done if the clergy 
would diligently teach their people how the 
Quicungue is to be understood as interpreted 
by the historical circumstances of its origin. 


APPENDIX 
Note A 


Illustrations of the Language of the Quicunque from the 
Latin Bible. 


Ir is certain that the Quicungue cannot be traced to St 
Athanasius, whose great name probably gave a currency to 
the document which it would not otherwise have attained. 

It is also admitted that the Quicungue was originally 
written in Latin. It may be of interest to illustrate its 
language from the Latin Bible. 

1. “It is necessary that he fold (teneat) the Catholic 
Faith.” The sense would, I think, be better given by 
saying “hold fast”: thus :— 

(a) 1 Thess. v. 21, “hold fast that which is good,” 
stands as “quod bonum est ¢enefe” in the 
Vulgate. 

(4) Rev. ii. 13, “thou oldest fast my name, and hast 
not denied my faith.” In the Vulgate “ ¢enes 
nomen meum,” etc. 

(c) Rev. ii. 25, “that which ye have already, hold fast 
till I come.” Vulgate, “id quod habetis zenete.” 

(d) Rev. iii, 11, “hold that fast which thou hast.” 
Vulgate, “Zee quod habes.” 

(e) Coloss. ii, 19, “not holding the head” (Revised 


Version, “not holding fast the Head ”). Vulgate, 
“non fenens caput.” 
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(f) 1 Cor. xi. 2, “keep the ordinances” (Revised Version, 
“hold fast the traditions, even as I delivered 
them to you”). Vulgate, “ ¢enetis.” 

Compare, too, 2 Thess. ii. 15 in Greek and Latin. 

(g) Heb. iv. 14, “let us hold fast our profession ” 
(Revised Version, “let us hold fast our con- 
fession”). Vulgate, “teneamus confessionem.” 

(2) Mark vii. 8, “ye hold the tradition” (Revised Version, 
“ye hold fast”). Vulgate, “ ¢enetis.” 

If any one will go to the trouble of reading these 
passages, and more especially the passages cited from the 
Revelation, with their contexts (for these last contemplate 
a state of persecution), I think he will begin to be sensible 
of the atmosphere through which the Quicungue must be 
viewed if we are to understand it aright. 

2. “Which faith except every one (guisgue) do keep 
[more properly, “shall have kept ”_servaverit| whole and 
undefiled.” The sense of “keep” appears to be preserve 
or guard (from mutilation or corruption), and suggests 
attempts made from outside to curtail or deprave the 
Faith. Thus we find the expressions fidem servavi in 
2 Tim. iv. 7. where jidem, as it would seem, refers to the 
body of objective truth or Christian doctrine. 

3. “Whosoever will be saved” (quicunque vult salvus 
esse). It may have been felt disappointing by some 
defenders of the Quicungue that I have not urged that 
“salvus esse” is fo be safe, not to be saved. I am unable 
to make this distinction, because I think both the usage 
of the Latin Vulgate and the context in the Qudcungue 
make plain that it is eternal salvation that is referred to. 
See Acts i. 21, “whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved” (owbhoeras): Vulgate, “salvus erit.” 
Again, Rom. v. 9, “being now justified by his blood, we 
shall be saved (swbnouedx) from wrath through him”: 
Vulgate, “salvi erimus.” 1 Cor. iii, 15, “he himself shall 
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be saved (cwdjoeras) ; yet so as by fire”: Vulgate, ‘salvus 
erit.”' See‘also 1:Gor. v. 55 a°Timitinajetc, 

These illustrations are all from the Vulgate. In the 
Journal of Theological Studies for January 1907 (p. 301) 
there is a particularly valuable paper by Rev. R. H. 
Malden, establishing in a very conclusive manner that in 
Patristic Latin sa/vari and salvus esse are not distinguish- 
able in meaning. The student should not fail to read 
with care Mr Malden’s article, in view of some recent 
attempts to render sa/vus esse as to be safe. 

4. Some, apparently with a desire to lessen the emphasis 
of verse 1, explain the words “before all things” (anée 
omnia) as meaning first in order of time, and tell us that 
faith must precede conduct. This, it seems to me, is 
quite to miss the true sense. The insistence is on the 
paramount duty (under the circumstances described in 
the preceding pages) of holding fast. “Ante omnia” 
would, in fact, be better rendered by “above all things.” 
Compare James y. 12, “Ante omnia autem fratres mei 
nolite jurare” (Vulg.), and 1 Peter iv. 8, “Ante omnia 
autem mutuam in vobismetipsis charitatem,” etc. (Vulg.). 
A reference to Forcelliné and Lewis and Short will furnish 
examples of a similar usage in Livy, Pliny, and Suetonius, 
and (in verse) in Virgil and Juvenal. 

The solution of the difficulties is to be found, not in 
attempting to mitigate the rigour of the threats of the 
Quicungue, but in perceiving that it is to sim (not to 
inculpable error) that they are applicable. 


Note B 
On the Authorship and Date of the Quicunque. 


In my opinion no evidence has yet been produced which 
enables us with any approach to confidence to assign the 
authorship of the Quicungue to any known author. Those 
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who care to investigate the subject will find the question 
discussed in Waterland’s classical treatise, A Critical His- 
tory of the Athanasian Creed, and in Mr Ommanney’s 
recent work, 4 Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian 
Creed (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1897), to which should 
be added Mr Burn’s work, Zhe Athanasian Creed, and tts 
Larly Commentaries (1896) in the Cambridge Zexts and 
Studies. But it is different when we come to deal with 
the date of its production. The evidence, internal and 
external, makes strongly in favour of some time in the 
fifth century, and not improbably in its first half. So far 
as concerns the argument of my letter, however, it makes 
no difference whether we place it in the first or second 
half of the fifth century, or, indeed, in the earlier years of 
the sixth. Hilary of Arles, to whom Waterland attributes 
the Quicungue, and Vincentius of Lérins, who is preferred 
by Mr Ommanney (see also Dr Cazenove’s articles, “ Qui- 
cunque vult” and “ Vincentius Lirinensis” in Smith and 
Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. iv.), were 
contemporaries at the earlier date, and both locally asso- 
ciated with the south of France, where news of the North 
African troubles must have made a profound impression, 
But the Arian Persecution extended beyond the limits of 
the fifth century. 

The pressure came very near when the islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia fell into the hands of the Vandals. That the 
persecution in its extreme forms was not actually pressing 
at the time on the Gallican Church of the south seems to 
me to make somewhat in favour of the Quicungue having 
there originated. That Church was in danger, but not at 
the time in acute suffering. The Quicungue is a carefully 
studied composition, and men under the actual pressure of 
fierce persecution may perhaps be considered as less likely 
to attempt so studied and elaborate an exposition of the 
Faith. But little weight, it must be admitted, can be 
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attached to a conjecture of this kind, and perhaps we may 
yet see a revival of Quesnel’s supposition that it was the 
work of the African bishop, Vigilius of Thapsus, himself a 
confessor under the brutal Hunneric. 


Note C 
The Arian Persecution in North Africa. 


There are few more interesting pictures of the sufferings 
of the Church in days of persecution than the account 
given us by Victor Vitensis in his Astoria Persecutionis 
Vandalice. Victor, who had been himself a_ sufferer 
under Hunneric, wrote his work in 487 a.p. It is, natu- 
rally enough, marked by strong feeling ; and here and there 
we find a readier acceptance of statements made to him, 
more particularly about the persecution of Genseric in the 
earlier part of the century, than perhaps the more critical 
spirit of our time would approve. But, substantially, there 
can, I think, be no question but that it gives us a truthful 
picture of the period with which he deals. 

The North African seaboard district, stretching for 
many hundreds of miles, was before the invasion of the 
Vandals among the most prosperous, rich, and fertile 
regions of the Roman Empire. The Vandals, who had 
passed through Gaul and made some settlement in Spain, 
everywhere marking their course by the blood of the 
martyrs, crossed to Africa about the year 428 a.p., and 
swept eastwards in devastating hordes. Slaughter, fire, 
and rapine are too common features in the advance of a 
hostile army to call for notice. But no sooner had they 
established themselves than the Vandals commenced their 
persecution of the Catholics. Neither age nor sex secured 
exemption ; and, as was always the case, the clergy, and 
more especially the Bishops, were favourite marks upon 
which to vent their rage. In the early days of the perse- 
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cution, Papinian, Bishop of Vita, was burned all over the 
body with irons heated to a white heat. A similar cruelty 
was inflicted on Mansuet, another Bishop. Many of the 
priests and most honoured of the laity were forced to serve 
as the slaves of Arian masters. The character of their 
work was onerous and exacting. They were treated as 
beasts of burden, and like beasts of burden were urged 
forward by the point of the goad. Many suffered death ; 
among them were women and children ; and even the 
infants of Catholics were not spared. Others in great 
numbers were stripped of all that they had, and forced to 
embark in unseaworthy vessels to find, if they cared, 
another home. Valerian, Bishop of Abenza (over eighty 
years of age), was turned naked into the public streets, and 
the people were strictly charged to refuse him shelter. 
Crowds were driven into the deserts of the south. The 
whole story is told by Victor with a vividness of detail 
which it is impossible to reproduce in summary. 

Bodily tortures were not the only methods employed to 
make the Catholics accept the Arian creed. ‘The finest 
feelings, the tenderest affections of human nature, were 
lacerated, as, ¢.g., in the case of Saturus, a man of rank 
(under Hunneric), who was given the choice of accepting 
Arianism or of having his wife handed over in his presence 
to the embraces of a camel-driver, and his children given 
into slavery. There is an affecting picture of the wife 
with the last-born infant at her breast entreating her 
husband to save her from that abominable fate. After a 
terrible struggle he exclaimed, “Ah, if you loved me you 
would not drag your own husband to the second death. 
. . . I will Zold fast (tenebo) the words of the Lord, ‘Ifa 
man will not give up his wife and children, and lands and 
house, he cannot be My disciple.’” 

Dom Ruinart has, in his commentary, illustrated Victor’s 
work in a most interesting way. He prints a letter of 
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Honoratus Antoninus, Bishop of Constantia in Africa, to 
Arcadius, a man of rank, who was suffering under Genseric. 
It was written to urge him to constancy under his trial. 
“The company of the martyrs, thy predecessors, are waiting 
for thee ; they guard thee, they hold out to thee the crown. 
Rogo te, ene quod tenes, ne alter accipiat coronam tuam.” 
Nor does he scruple to urge the consequences of surrender ; 
“Fear, then, the eternal punishments, where the fire always 
burns, where both body and soul are tortured in the dark- 
ness, where, with the devil, soul and body are consumed 
eternally. Dread Gehenna, and hold Christ fast.” The 
other arguments, drawn from the conviction that the fall 
of Arcadius would draw after it the fall of others, are urged 
with great power.! It may be added that Arcadius, after 
enduring most atrocious tortures, suffered death with 
constancy. 

In the later persecution (under Hunneric) Eugenius, 
Bishop of Carthage, who himself endured with firmness 
horrible tortures, wrote to his people encouraging them to 
steadfast constancy: ‘‘ With tears I beseech you, I exhort 
and warn you, I adjure you by the majesty of God, by the 
fearful day of judgment, and the terrible brightness of the 
coming of Christ, that ye would hold fast more firmly the 
Catholic faith (ut fixius teneatis Catholicam fidem), assert- 
ing that the Son is equal to the Father, and that the Holy 
Spirit has the same Godhead with the Father and the 
Son. . . . Fear not them that kill the body but cannot kill 
the soul, but fear Him who after He hath killed,” etc.? 

The whole volume is full of illustrations of the spirit of 
the time when the Qudcungue first saw the light, 

1 «« Signifer es Christi, in acie primus ambulas: si tu cecideris, ab 


aliorum morte non eris immunis . . . zene fortiter veritatem.”—Hist. 
Persec. Vandal, Ruinart’s edit. (1738), p. 437. 


2 Tbid., pp. 515-17. 
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WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE WORD “INCOM- 
PREHENSIBLE” IN THE ATHANASIAN CREED? 


A distinguished English prelate in high 
station is lately reported to have said, “ People 
talked about the word ‘incomprehensible’ in 
that [the Athanasian | Creed, in total ignorance 
of the fact that the word was a translation of 
the Latin zwemensus.” But the question at once 
arises in the minds of careful students of the 
history of the Prayer-Book—Is it a fact that 
the divines responsible for the Prayer-Book of 
1549 were attempting to translate the word 
tmmensus ? 

Nothing in the field of literary and tex- 
tual criticism is more absolutely certain than 
that the theologians of England who gave us 
the Prayer-Book of 1549 had before them a 
Greek text of the Creed, and that their render- 
ing is largely influenced by that Greek text. 
Waterland, as long ago as 1724, set that 
question at rest for ever. And since Water- 
land’s day the number of printed Greek texts 
(not to speak of manuscripts) which might 
have been in the hands of our Reformers has 
been found to be considerable. Waterland 
apparently knew of only one printed text, that 
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issued by Bryling at Bale, which is conjectu- 
rally assigned to about 1540. But it has been 
known for some time to scholars that there 
were several issues of devotional books before 
1548 in which the Greek text that influenced 
our Reformers had a place. Mr Ommanney, 
in his very valuable Crztzcal Dissertation on the 
Athanasian Creed, while modestly disclaiming 
that he pretends to be exhaustive in his enum- 
eration, records about a dozen such books, the 
earliest printed by Aldus at Venice in 1497, 
whose text was reprinted at Venice in 1505, at 
Tiibingen in 1514, at Hagenau in 1518, and 
apparently again at Hagenau, at Florence in 
1520, at Venice in 1521, at Paris in 1538,! and 
again at Paris, by another printer, in 1543. 
The Athanasian symbol appears also in 
Greek in a Psalter of 1524 (Strasburg), and 
again in 1533 (Antwerp). When our know- 
ledge of bibliography was more imperfect 
we might have been puzzled by the ques- 
tion, How could our English Reformers 
have seen a Greek text of the Creed? 
Now, on the contrary, we may ask, How 
could they have missed being acquainted 
with it? 


‘Mr Ommanney mentions that there is a copy of the Paris 
edition printed by Wechel in 1538 in the Bodleian, two copies 
in the British Museum, and one which was known to Dr 
Swainson. I may add that I possess a fifth copy. 
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But it makes no difference whether there 
were many copies or only one, which our Re- 
formers might have consulted. For it is 
absolutely certain that they had a Greek text 
before them, and that that text exerted a very 
large influence on their translation. There is 
a strong presumption in favour of the view 
that the Greek and not the Latin text was the 
bases of the translation. Instances where there 
are variations in the order of words and the 
form of expression between the Greek and 
Latin texts, and where the Greek text is 
followed by our Reformers, will be noticed 
below. 

Is it then certain, or is it even highly prob- 
able, that our Reformers, when they used the 
word ‘incomprehensible,’ were attempting to 
translate the word zmmensus? The corre- 
sponding word in the Greek text is dxardanrros. 
And although examples may be found in 
which that word has the signification of ‘ not 
to be, physically, embraced, surrounded, com- 
prehended,” yet the more common and all but 
universal signification (especially in ecclesi- 
astical Greek) is the same as the modern 
signification of the English word “incompre- 
hensible,” z.e. ‘‘not to be understood, not to 


1] have discussed this in the Workmanship of the Prayer- 
Book, chap. x. 
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be embraced or comprehended by the in- 
tellect.” 

It has been asserted not infrequently that in 
sixteenth-century English the word “ incom- 
prehensible” is to be understood as “not to 
be physically comprehended, unmeasured, in- 
infinite.” But such a statement tells only half 
the truth, or, indeed, to be accurate, not half 
the truth. In fact, both in earlier times and 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, the 
ordinary modern meaning of the word, as 
signifying “not to be understood,—not to be 
intellectually comprehended,” is frequent, in- 
deed, so frequent that I should not be sur- 
prised if a well-read student of the history of 
the English language were to declare that this 
sense was the ordinary and prevailing sense. 
We shall return to the consideration of this 
part of the subject after we have dealt with 
the more important question as to what was 
the text which the Reformers were engaged in 
translating. 

It is a marked feature of the liturgical 
labours of our Reformers that they strove to 
go back to what they believed (whether rightly 
or wrongly makes no matter for our present 
purpose) to be the original sources of the docu- 
ments with which they were dealing. It is 
clear that they were not content with the texts 
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as supplied by the medieval Breviaries and 
Missals. They show again and again a critical 
spirit, which has quite a modern flavour. Now 
(though we know better) what could be more 
natural to the divines of the first half of the 
sixteenth century than to suppose that the 
Creed which bore the name of the great 
Greek-speaking bishop was originally written 
in Greek? 

The Athanasian Creed in Greek was ready 
to their hand. Why should they not make it 
the basis of their translation? All the phe-_ 
nomena presented by the English of the 
Athanasian Creed in the Book of Common 
Prayer can, I believe, be accounted for on the 
supposition that men thoroughly familiar with 
the Latin text, which perhaps every one of 
them could recite by heart, took the Greek 
text of some one of the printed books as the 
basis of their English version. 

In all the principal, all the crucial, cases of 
variation it is the Greek text which is followed. 
Thus (1) in verse 12 (note the order of the | 
words), while the Latin reads “non tres in- 
creati, nec tres immensi,” the English reads 
“not three incomprehensibles, nor three un- 
created”; again (2) in verse 27, where the 
Latin reads, “‘necessarium ad zternam salutem, 
ut... fideliter credat,’ the English reads, 
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“believe rightly” ; and again (3) in verse 40, 
where the Latin reads, “nisi quisque /deliter 
jirmiterque crediderit,” the English reads 
simply “believe faithfully.” In each one of 
these cases it is the Greek text that is followed 
by the English. Indeed the only important 
point in which the Greek text is set aside for 
the Latin is one which must have presented 
itself to the student of the sixteenth, not less 
than to the student of the twentieth century, 
as an obvious error either of the press or of 
the transcriber of copy for the press. I refer 
to the omission in the Greek of verse 22 of 
anything corresponding to the words “nor 
begotten.” The whole context shows that this 
omission was simply fer zucuriam. 

In the view then of the Reformers, as it seems 
to me, the Latin text of the Breviaries would 
have been regarded as a faulty Latin transla- 
tion from the Greek. We now know that they 
were mistaken in this view; but that fact is 
not pertinent to the present inquiry. In verses 
g and r2 they found the word éxaréanaros, and 
the question is, Why did they translate it by 
“incomprehensible ” ? 

The answer which I would give is that the 
Reformers were not above doing what most of 
us do when we meet an unusual word, namely, 
looking it out in a dictionary. Giovanni 
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Crestoni, or Crastoni, has the repute of having 
issued the first Graeco-Latin Dictionary. I 
will not attempt to deal with the bibliography 
of this work. It is enough to say that several 
editions appeared before the close of the 
fifteenth century. I have had to content my- 
self with looking at that which appeared, in 
folio, at Venice (aedtbus Aldi) in December, 
MIIID. (1497). There we find “ dnordrnnros, 
6, 1, tncomprehensibtls.” But, what is much 
more interesting, Mr Burbidge in his list of 
some of the books that were once in the 
library of Archbishop Cranmer, records the 
Dictionarium Graeco-Latinum of Valentinus 
Curio (Folio), Basle, 1519. The Archbishop’s 
copy is now in the British Museum; and there 
on examination we find “‘ dxurdanrroc, encompre- 
henstbelts.” 

In what sense the Reformers understood 
‘“‘incomprehensibilis” is a different question, 
and will be considered hereafter. What I lay 
stress on now is that the facts referred to fall 
in with the supposition that it was the word, 
dnurdrnzroc, which they attempted to translate 
in the Athanasian Creed. And in support of 
this view I add another consideration. When 
the Reformers were certazn/y translating “ im- 
mensus” they used, not the word “incompre- 
hensible,” but the word “infinite.” Thus, 
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in the Ze Deum, ‘“‘Patrem immense Majestatis” 
becomes “ The Father of an infinite Majesty.” 
Again in the first of the Articles of Religion of 
1552-53 we read that God is “‘of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness,” the Latin equivalent 
being ‘‘immensae potentiae, sapientiae, ac 
bonitatis.” 

Again, there are other considerations which 
point in the same direction. When Cranmer 
himself has occasion to translate the word 
zmmensus he uses, not ‘‘ incomprehensible,” but 
the word “unmeasurable,” or the phrase 
‘without measure.” Thus in rendering a pas- 
sage from Fulgentius, referring to our Blessed 
Lord, we have ‘‘Qui est Deus immensus ex 
Patre” Englished by, ‘‘Who of his Father is 
God without measure,” and a little later (on the 
same page) another example; and, in a third, 
“the unmeasurable compass of his divinity,” 
is the English for ‘‘immensitatem suae divini- 
tatis.” (Answer to Stephen Gardiner, Parker 
Society, p. 98.) 

Similarly, Coverdale, in his Preface to his 
translation of Calvin’s 7vea¢ese on the Sacra- 
ment, “The Jews... could not abide to hear 
that God should not dwell in a temple made 
with man’s hands, nothing considering that he 
is zmmensus and cannot be contained . . . the 
great blindness of them that knowing and 
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confessing the zmmeasurable nature of God,” 
etc. (Works ; Writings and Translations, P.S.., 
P. 427). 

Once again, “ The Symbol or Creed of the 
great Doctor Athanasius: Daily read in the 
Church,” appears in the forefront of Hilsey’s 
Primer (of 1539). Cranmer was acquainted 
with the book, and he bestowed upon it a 
general approval as being “very good and 
commendable,” though there were some points 
which he ‘“‘ would have amended,” had he seen 
it in time.t The translation of the Creed is 
obviously from the Latin text of the Breviaries; 
and the verse in question appears thus, “The 
Father is immeasurable, the Son immeasur- 
able, the Holy Ghost immeasurable.” 

These considerations, taken together, raise, 
in my opinion, a high degree of probability 
that when the word “incomprehensible” is 
used in the Athanasian Creed, it is used to 
represent not zmmensus, but axardanrros. 

A question entirely distinct is the question 
what did the Reformers understand by dzard- 
Anwros, and (according to my supposition) its 
English equivalent ‘‘ incomprehensible.” 

II. In what sense, then, may we suppose 
the Reformers to have understood the word 
dxardanrrog and its Latin equivalent “incom- 


1 See his letter printed by Dr Burton, Three Primers, p. lv. 
K 
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prehensibilis ”? The answer must proceed from 
a weighing of probabilities. One may fairly. 
ask, if they understood the word in the sense 
of “infinite,” why did they not so translate it ? 

Occasional examples are to be found of 
duaradyzros (and the same may be said of the 
Latin ‘‘incomprehensibilis”) used in the sense 
of “not to be physically grasped.” But it 
would be easy to supply a catena of passages 
from the Greek Fathers, from Clement of 
Rome down to John of Damascus, in which 
dxarérnrros is used as equivalent to “not to 
be thoroughly understood by the intellect,” 
and this is, I think, the almost universal sense 
in which the word is used by the Greek 
Fathers. Many of these passages must have 
been known to the Reformers, while, of course, 
some have come to light since the first half 
of the sixteenth century. The earliest example 
is of the latter class; but it may be referred 
to for its pertinence. S. Clement of Rome 
(c. 33) speaks of God in His exceeding great 
might having established the heavens and 
“set them in order TH anararnrrw abrod cuvécer.” 
This use of the word is well illustrated by 
S.>Cyril .of Jerusalem, <The +Son 48 God, 
“begotten of the Father dxaraajarws before all 
worlds” (Cazech. iv. 7). He even anticipates 
some modern objections, “But someone will 
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ask, if the substance of God is dxardéanzros, why 
dost thou discuss these things?” He answers, 
in effect, that, though we cannot know God 
fully, yet we can know something of his 
nature (Catech. vi. 5). And later on (9) he 
asks, “‘If the least of God’s works are not 
comprehended (03 xararauBdvera), shall He who 
made all things be comprehended (xara- 
Anpejoeras)?” and he adds much more to the 
same effect. 

S. Cyril's treatment of the subject reminds 
one of the words of S. Augustine where he 
says, “‘De Deo loquimur, quid mirum si non 
comprehendis? Si enim comprehendis, non 
est Deus. Sit pia confessio ignorantiz magis 
quam temeraria professio scientia. Adtingere 
aliquantum mente Deum magna beatitudo est, 
comprehendere autem omnino impossibile” 
(Sermo cxvii. de verb. Evang. Joan.).! But 
the most copious treatment of the incom- 
prehensibleness of God will be found in the 
five homilies of S. Chrysostom entitled  zép/ 
axacargnrov. There we read that God is in- 
comprehensible to man, yea even to the 
Cherubim and the Seraphim (iv. 1). If even 
the dispensations of God are incomprehensible, 
how much more is He Himself (i. 5). The 


1 See also for S. Augustine’s use of “incomprehensibilis,” 
De Trinitate, xv. 2. 
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drift of the whole discussion reminds one of 
the declaration of S. Athanasius, @«d¢ xararuBéwevos 
oin tors @ets. (Quest. ad. Antioch, i.). He is 
replying to the objection that if the Father 
is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost 
is God, there must be three Gods. 

III. We may now turn to the consideration 
of the early use of the word “incomprehensible” 
by English writers. As is well known, in- 
stances have been found in which the word 
was used in the sixteenth century in the 
sense, now obsolete, of ‘‘not to be contained 
physically.” The fact that this sense is now 
obsolete has induced makers of old English 
glossaries to pay more attention to this, rather 
exceptional, use, than to the more ordinary 
use of the word in the sixteenth century. 
Thus Dr W. Aldis Wright in his delightful 
work, Zhe Brble Word-Book, assuming that 
the Prayer-book version of the Athanasian 
Creed was made from the Latin, gives some 
examples of what is perhaps the use of the 
word ‘“‘incomprehensible” in the sense of “not 
to be measured or circumscribed.” Another 
example is, perhaps, that in a well-known 
passage of Hooker,! ‘Seeing therefore that 


1 But Hooker elsewhere (Z. P, I. xi. 6) speaks of “that 
incomprehensible Beauty which shineth in the countenance 
of Christ.” 
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presence everywhere is the sequel of an 
infinite and incomprehensible substance (for 
what can be everywhere but that which can 
be nowhere comprehended?)” etc. (&. P. 
v. 55, § 4, Keddle’'s edzt.) Yet in the sentence 
immediately preceding, Hooker seems to use 
the word “incomprehensible” in our modern 
sense; and in the passage just quoted ‘in- 
comprehensible” is patient of the modern 
sense. Hooker may have intended to express 
the thought, God is “infinite” and so cannot 
be grasped (physically): He is “incom- 
prehensible,” and so cannot be grasped by 
the mind. There is an excellent example 
of the obsolete use of the word in Sir Thomas 
More as quoted in Richardson’s Dictionary 
(s. v.). But what I take to be the much 
more common use of the word in early 
English can be best investigated with the 
help of Murray’s Oxford Ductionary. 

Thus we find in Wyclif (1382) ‘“Gret in 
counseil and incomprehensible in thenking” 
(Jer. xxxii. 19). ‘‘ How incomprehensible ben 
his domes and his weyis vnserchable” (Rom. 
xi, 33). Again Misyn (Fre of Love, assigned 
to 1435): “He treuly knawes God parfitly 
that hym felys incomprehensibyll and vnabyl 
to be knawen.” And in Tindal’s New Testa- 
ment in Rom. xi. we read “ Howe incom- 
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prehensible are his iudgementes, and _ his 
wayes vnserchable.” And this rendering is 
followed by Coverdale (1535). 

Nor must we in this connection forget the 
familiarity of Cranmer and his colleagues in 
liturgical labours with the Vulgate rendering 
of Rom. xi. 33, “quam incomprehensibilia 
sunt judicia ejus.” Compare also Jeremiah 
XXxil. 19, “incomprehensibilis cogitatu” ; and 
Job ix. 10, “qui facit magna et incomprehen- 
sibilia et mirabilia.” 

T’o these I may add, from my own reading, 
John Fryth (who perished at Smithfield in 
1533), “ How incomprehensible are his [God’s] 
ways.” And again from the very year in 
which the Reformers were at work on their 
rendering of the Athanasian Creed (1548): 
“Considering that the nature of godly things 
is incomprehensible, yea to the highest wits 
of men or angels” (English version of Erasmus’ 
Paraphrase of the Gospels (fol. cecevi.)) And 
again, in the same work (fol. cceccv.) Erasmus 
speaks of “some small and shadow-like know- 
ledge of incomprehensible things.” 

Again, in a book that had a high authority 
in its day, 4 Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
Sor any Christian Man, set forth by the King’s 
Mazesty of England (1543), we find, in the 
comment on the first Article of the Creed, 
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‘“We must know that God is a spiritual and 
invisible substance, or nature, of zz/inzfe power, 
and eternal, without beginning or ending, and 
of incomprehensible knowledge, wisdom, good- 
ness, gustice, and mercy.” Let it be noted 
that this book was approved by Convocation 
(Wilkins’ Conczlza, iii. 868), and there can be 
little doubt that its composition is largely due 
to Cranmer himself. Again, though of a later 
date, we may cite from the English version of 
Bullinger’s Decades (a.p. 1577), ‘‘No tongue 
either of angels or of men can fully express 
what, who, or of what manner God is, seeing 
that his majesty is incomprehensible and un- 
speakable” (iv. 3, p. 129, Parker Society's edit.). 


We conclude this discussion by citing a 
passage, which must have been well known to 
our Reformers because it is found in the first 
chapter of the first title of the Decretals of 
Gregory IX. And in this passage the words 
“immensus” and “incomprehensibilis” are 
both used of God in the same sentence: 
“Firmiter credimus et simpliciter confitemur, 
quod unus solus est verus Deus, eternus, 
tmmensus, incommutabilis, zxcomprehenszbilts, 
omnipotens, et ineffabilis, Pater, et Filius, et 
Spiritus Sanctus.” The two words are obvi- 
ously used as conveying distinct meanings. 
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III 


A PRINTER'S ERROR FORMALLY AUTHORISED 
IN 1662 


The MS. Book of Common Prayer annexed 
to the Act of Uniformity of 1662, and, accord- 
ingly, our present Prayer-Book, reads one 
of the verses of the Athanasian Creed as 
follows :— 

“And in this Trinity none is afore, or after 
other: none is greater or less than another.” 
Attention is called to the word “another.” 

In 1549 the words were: “afore nor [in 
Grafton’s second edition, ‘“‘or”] after other: 
none is greater nor less than other.” And it 
is obvious that if “other” is used in the first 
clause, the same word should be used in the 
second, 

In 1552 the word “ other” was retained in 
Grafton’s second edition; but “another” 
appears in some editions of that year, for 
example (if we may trust the Parker Society’s 
reprint), in Whytchurche’s two editions and 
in Grafton’s first. Hence in Prayer-Books 
subsequently printed variants appear. This is 
true even of the editions of Elizabeth’s Prayer- 
Book (1559).1. Eventually “another” came 


1 See Parker Society’s reprint, p. 230. 
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to be the general reading; it took its place in 
the Looke of Common Prayer .. . for the use 
of the Church of Scotland (1637); and it was 
finally unquestionably authorised for England 
in 1662. 

I have called the substitution of ‘another ” 
for ‘‘other” a printer's error (possibly it may 
have been a clerical error in the draft sent to 
the printers), for it is inconceivable that the 
change could be deliberate. 


IV 


“NONE IS AFORE OR AFTER OTHER: NONE IS 
GREATER OR LESS THAN ANOTHER” 


In the Prayer-Book of 1549 the words ran : 
‘none is afore nor after other: none is greater 
nor less than other.” The Latin reads “ 2zhzZ 
prius aut posterius: zz4zZ majus aut minus” 
(Sarum Breviary). We should have expected 
the English to read “nothing” for ‘“ none.” 
Nor does the Greek text, which was so largely 
influential in the English translation, help to 
explain the matter, for in both clauses we read 
ovdv in the Greek form of the Creed which 
appears to have been in the hands of our 
Reformers. 

Archbishop Usher (1647) was supplied by 
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his friend Patrick Young (Patricius Junius) 
with a copy of a Greek MS. of the Athanasian 
Creed in which odd’s was written for odd Dr 
Swainson has noticed that a manuscript at 
Venice, which is dated August 1426, reads 
ovdeis apuiros 7 eoyauros,” But all I would infer 
from this is that the neuter o’d: had presented 
difficulties many years before 1549. And 
that particular Venice text abounds in peculi- 
arities. In my opinion we may dismiss it from 
our consideration in dealing with the question 
before us. 

The Greek text, which in so many points 
affected our English translation, has been 
called the Aldus text, because it appeared 
first in print in a book of the (Greek) Hours of 
the Virgin, printed by Aldus in 1497, and as 
part of these devotions it was again and again 
reprinted from 1497 down to 1543.2 The 
question then is, ‘‘Why did our Reformers 
write zone in this verse ?” 

The Athanasian Creed figures to a con- 
siderable extent in the German Church 
Orders. When not said in Latin, it was, | 
presume, Luther’s version which was adopted ; 
and in that version the verse in question was 


1 See Works (Elrington’s Edit.), iii. 328. 
The Nicene and Apostles Creeds, etc., p. 470. 
3 See Ommanney’s Dissertation, pp. 279-85. 
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translated thus: “Und unter diesen drei 
Personen ist keine die erste, keine die letzte, 
keine die grésseste, keine die kleinest.”? 
Here we have the English version antici- 
pated, so far as making ‘‘none” (Aezne) refer 
to Person. We are not concerned at this 
point with the question whether the sense of 
the original was truly rendered in either the 
German or the English. We only exhibit the 
parallelism. 

The Manual of Prayers, or the Primer in 
English, set forth by John [Hulsey], late Bishop 
of Rochester, at the commandment of the 
Right Honble. Lord Thomas Crumwell, Lord 
Privy Seal, Vicegerent to the King’s Highness, 
seems to have been published shortly after 
that prelate’s death. This book contains an 
English version of ‘‘The Symbol or Creed 
of the great Doctor Athanasius. Daily read 
in the Church.” The verse we are consider- 
ing appears in the following curious form: 
“And in the Trinity there is xoze before or 
after another, zo¢hzng more or less, but all the 
three Persons be coeternal and coequal to 

1 Die drec Symbola. Of this little book four editions 
appeared in 1538. See Luther’s Sadmmtliche Werke (1838), 
Bd. xxiii, 251-81. 

2 Hilsey died in 1539. 


3 The almanack for seventeen years which the Primer con- 
tains begins with the year 1539. 
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themselves.”! Here is an awkward and 
bungling version; but we see in it a partial 
anticipation of the form of the Prayer-Book 
of 1549. 

There is an undated English version of the 
Athanasian Creed appended to a “ Psalter of 
David in English, truly translated out of the 
Latin. Every Psalme having his argument 
before, declaring briefely thintent and sub- 
staunce of the whole Psalme, whereunto is 
annexed in thend certayne godly prayers 
thorowe out the whole yere commenly called 
collettes.” This book (a copy of which is in 
the British Museum) was printed (it is said) 
by Edward Whytchurch; and the date 
assigned to it by Dr Swainson is “in or about 
1542.” The verse we are considering runs, 
“And in this Trinitie there is one before or 
after an other, zo¢hynge more or lesse but all 
the thre personnes be coeterne and coequale 
to them selfe,” 2 

This, so far as relates to our inquiry, is 
identical with Hilsey’s version. 

It is plain, then, that before 1549 there had 
been some difficulty which suggested that 
“none” should take the place of ‘ nothing” 
in the first part of the verse. 


* Dr Burton’s Three Primers, p. 326. 
* The Nicene and Apostles Creeds, p. 491. 
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In the British Museum there is a MS. 
(2 B. v.), formerly belonging to Cranmer, 
which contains the Latin Psalter, Canticles, 
Athanasian Creed, and certain collects with 
an interlinear Anglo-Saxon version. In the 
margin there is an old manuscript note at 
the verse before us which runs, ‘nullus 
major aut minor.” This interesting fact was 
noted by Dr Swainson.! 

It seemed to me worth looking at some of 
the commentaries on the Quzcungue which 
might have been in Cranmer’s hands, with a 
view to discover whether anything was to be 
found in them which might have led our 
Reformers to their rendering of this verse. 

It is certain that Cranmer was familiar with 
the Lluctdatorium LEccclesiasticum of Judicus 
Clichtoveus, for in Cranmer’s scheme for the 
revision of the Breviary he had in many cases 
adopted the form of the hymns suggested 
for his reformed Breviary from Clichtoveus 
rather than from the old English Breviaries.? 

The L£lucidatortum appeared in 1516 
(Paris: Henry Stephens). A second edition 
was issued in 1520. I have not investigated 
with any care the bibliography of this work ; 
but there was another edition in 1540. The 


1 The Nicene aud Apostles Creeds, p. 495. 
* See Gasquet and Bishop’s Edward VT, etc., p. 353. 
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book which was esteemed in the 16th century 
is still much valued by liturgists. 

The comment in this work on the verse 
before us points out that “before” and 
“after” refer to time; “greater” and “less” to 
quantity and quality, so far forth as these can 
be attributed to God, who is above all quan- 
tity and quality ; and then it is added : “ There- 
fore one of the dzvzne persons is not prior in 
time (duratione) to another, as the Father to 
the Son: for the Son is coeternal with the 
Father, as the light of the sun is coeval with 
the sun itself. Similarly the Holy Ghost is 
not later in time than the Father and the Son 
(although he proceeds from them), but is co- 
eternal with them, as the intrinsec heat of fire 
is coeval with the “ght of fire and with the 
frre utself’ Similarly the Father is not greater 
than the Son or the Holy Ghost in respect to 
perfection, power, wisdom or goodness: neither 
are the Son and the Holy Ghost after ( Aosterior) 
the Father in these things. But the perfection 
of the three Persons is the same and equal.” 


* Guéranger (Jwstitutions Liturgiques, i. 489) speaks of it as 
“ce précieux ouvrage,” and Zaccaria as “laudatissimum opus.” 
It consists of commentaries on the ecclesiastical Hymns, 
Canticles, Antiphons, and Responsories, the Prefaces, and the 
Canon of the Mass, and, finally, on Proses. 

2 This was a very early and favourite illustration. 

3 Lib. ii. Canticum Athanasiz. 
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Our English version, if it be literally in- 
accurate, gives the sense of this passage much 
better than if “nothing” was substituted for 
“none.” 

I have before me the Psalterium Beati 
Lrunonis Eptscopc guondam Herbipolensis : 
a Johanne Cochleo, Presbytero, restitutum 
(Lipsize : 1533), in which we have a com- 
mentary by St Bruno on the Athanasian 
Creed. There the comment on the words 
“nihil prius aut posterius” is brief, but very 
pertinent for our purpose, “quia nullus anterior, 
et nullus posterior: nullus inferior, et nullus 
superior: sed coeterni sibi sunt et coequales.” 

The first printed copy of Bruno’s Psalter is 
attributed (by Denzinger) to 1480. There 
was another edition printed by Antony Kor- 
berger at Nuremberg in 1494, and a third 
(from the same place and printer) in 1497. It 
again appeared, under the editorship of Coch- 
leus, in 1531 (Wurzburg); and again at 
Leipsic in 1533, the edition from which I 
quote. Here we have a well-known and 
honoured writer, who makes no attempt to dis- 
cuss the meaning of “nihil,” but simply glosses 
it, as if the reading had been “nullus.” ? 


1 See Ommanney, 231-32. 

2 The relation of Bruno’s Commentary to what is known as 
the Stavelot Commentary is discussed by Burn in 7Jexrts and 
Studies, vol. iv. No. I. 
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It is obvious that the Reformers made bold 
to put an interpretation upon the verse by 
inserting the words “other” and “ than other” 
in 1549— ‘none is afore nor after other: 
none is greater nor less ¢han other.” Having 
done this, they probably felt little scruple in 
writing “none.” And they had before them 
the example of the German Reformers in 
making the “none” refer to the Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity. 

Though there is not much probability that 
our Reformers were acquainted with a MS. 
of the Commentary on the Athanasian Creed 
commonly attributed to Venantius Fortunatus, 
which was first printed by Muratori in the 
second volume of his Axecdoéa (1698), it may 
be worth while to quote it, as showing that 
the sense put upon the words of the Quzcungue 
by our Reformers is quite akin to the inter- 
pretation of the early interpreter Fortunatus. 
“Et in hac Trinttate nzhil prius aut posterius, 
Quia sicut nunquam Filius sine Patre, sic 
nunquam fuit Pater sine Filio, sic et nunquam 
fuit Pater et Filius sine Spiritu Sancto. . . . 
Nihil majus aut minus. 7 qualitatem Per- 
sonarum dicit. . . .") 

Again, in the three ancient commentaries 


* The whole commentary will be found in the Appendix to 
Waterland’s Critical History of the Athanasian Creed. 
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printed by Mr Ommanney in the Appendix to 
his Larly History of the Athanasian Creed’ 
there is no hint that “nihil” refers to gualztzes, 
such as goodness, or knowledge, or power. 
The thought is that no one of the Persons of 
the Trinity was prior or posterior, greater or 
less than either of the other. This seems to 
have been the general interpretation of the 
medizeval theologians; and it is in later 
writers, like Clichtoveus, that we find a 
fumbling after the notion of qualities or 
attributes to make intelligible the word 
nihil. 

To sum up, it seems just conceivable, but, 
in my opinion, highly improbable, that our 
Reformers were influenced by a Greek MS. 
reading oia/;, And, on the whole, we are led 
to the supposition that our English (following 
the example of Luther) is rather a paraphrase 
of what was supposed to be the true sense of 
a rather obscure verse, than an attempt to 
translate it. 

If the translation of the Athanasian Creed 
comes to be revised there is little doubt we 
shall have to abandon our present rendering. 
And the shape the verse must take will pro- 
bably be, “And in this Trinity there is 
Eating afore or after, nothing greater or 


f 1 Pp. 314, 345, 368. 
L 
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less.”1 The idea of the original seems to be 
that in the conception of the Trinity there 
is no place for the notions of priority and 
posteriority, or of greater and less. 


1 See Report of the Committee of Bishops on the Revision of 
the Text and Translation of the Athanasian Creed, 1872. 
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THE USE OF THE LITANY ON WEDNESDAYS 
AND FRIDAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


O those who have been familiar from 
childhood with the observance of the 
direction in the Prayer-Book for the saying 
of the Litany on Wednesdays and Fridays 
throughout the year, it has come perhaps to 
seem a very natural order, calling for no 
comment. I daresay that many who have 
not made a special study of the subject might 
with some confidence conjecture that we have 
inherited this usage from the medizval service- 
books of England. But, as a matter of fact, 
this is not so. The saying of the Litany on 
Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the year 
does not appear till we come to the service- 
books of the German Reformers. 

Dr Bright, in his valuable “Introduction to 
the Litany,” printed in Blunt’s Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, called attention to the fact 
that, according to the use of York, while 


Litanies were said every day in Lent, it was 
163 
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only on Wednesdays and Fridays they were 
said processionally.? 

The more striking processional Litany on 
Wednesdays and Fridays may possibly have 
suggested to the English Reformers the parti- 
cular week days prescribed; and in this con- 
nection it will be remembered that the first 
English Litany (1544) is styled in the title 
‘a Letanie with suffrages to be said or song 
in the tyme of the said processyons,” and in 
the preliminary rubric “this Common Prayer 
of processyon,” though it is not evident that 
it was intended that the Litany of 1544 was 
meant to be used processionally. 

But the recitation of the Litany twice in the 
week ¢hroughout the year, and on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, must, I think, be accounted for 
by suggestions coming from some of the 
German Kzrchenordnungen. 

Luther’s Litany had largely contributed 
material to the English Litany.2) Hermann’s 
Delberatio (it had appeared in the German 
tongue in 1543) suggested the use of the 


' For the rules as to the Litany being sung in procession on 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent according to the use of 
Sarum, see Frere’s Sarum Customs (pp. 141-42). The Litany 
on other week days in Lent was said “in prostratione” and 
“sine nota.” See Procter and Wordsworth’s Sarum Breviary, 
Fascic. I., col. dxci. 


* See Workmanship of the Prayer - Book (2nd _ edit.), 
Appendix H. 
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Litany in the villages once a month on a 
Wednesday ov a Friday, and once a week in 
the towns. Again, Wednesday or Friday is 
prescribed for the use of the Litany (weekly) 
in the Saxon Order of 1539, and in the Bran- 
denburg Order of 1540. But our English 
direction, as it appears in the Prayer-Book of 
1549, is anticipated in the Order for Calenberg 
and Gottingen of 1542, which directs that the 
Litany should be sung on Wednesdays and 
Fridays.1 

So far as I am aware, none of the modern 
commentators on the Book of Common Prayer 
have called attention to the weekly use of the 
Litany on Wednesday and Friday, or on Wed- 
nesday or Friday, in the German Kzrchenora- 
nungen of the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Indeed, I have had to go back for an anticipa- 
tion of the truth to the First Serzes of Notes 
which goes (incorrectly) under the name of 
Bishop Cosin, where we read of the Litany, 
“To be used upon Sundays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, etc. So ordered by the compilers of 
this book, at first in imitation of the Lutheran 


1 The Calenberg and Gottingen Order is worthy of study 
for other reasons. Its office for ‘‘Friihmesse” (z.e. Matins), 
‘though in several respects different from the Matins of our 
Prayer-Book of 1549, bears, I think, in its general structure 
a closer resemblance to its earlier part than any other Church 
Order. See the description of the Order in an earlier part of 
this volume. 
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Church.”1 The author of this series of Notes 
would have been more correct if he had con- 
fined his remarks to the use of the Litany 
every Wednesday and Friday. In fact, his 
quotation from Martin Chemnitz understates 
the case that can be made. The quotation 
runs, ““Apud nos singulis septimannis certo 
aliquo die populus frequentior convenit ad 
publicas et solennes supplicationes, que 
Litaniz vocantur.” Presumably Chemnitz 
was describing the practice of the Lutherans 
at Brunswick in his time. 

For the intention of connecting the use of 
the Litany with the service for the Holy 
Communion in 1549, see the rubric in the 
Prayer-Book of that year, which directs that 
“though there be none to communicate with 
the priest, yet on these days [z.e. Wednesdays 
and Fridays] the priest shall put on him a 
plain albe or surplice with a cope, and say all 
things at the Altar (appointed to be said at 
the Celebration of the Lord’s Supper) until 
after the offertory,” etc.? 


1 Cosin’s Works, vol. v. p. 67. 

* It may be observed that among the early German Kirchen- 
Ordnungen we find directions to the same effect. When there 
were none of the congregation to communicate with the priest 
there was to be no consecration, but the greater part of the 
service of the Mass was to be said. We find an example of 
this in the Brunswick Order as early as 1528 (Richter, i. 115) 


b] 
and other examples can be cited. 


IX 
HOLY COMMUNION 


I 


THE SOURCE OF THE SUGGESTION FOR THE 
RECITATION OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS IN THE 
COMMUNION SERVICE OF 1552 


HE Commentaries on the Prayer-Book 
which are in general use consider that 
“the hint that the Decalogue should be 
repeated in the public service” may have 
been furnished by the Order of Service pub- 
lished in London in February 1551 (?.1551- 
52) for the foreign refugees at Glastonbury by 
Valerand Pullain. 

It has been pointed out that the Decalogue 
(in a metrical form) was sung in Pullain’s 
service at the beginning of Morning Prayer, 
not early in the Communion Service, as in 
our English Book. And attention may now 
be called to the extraordinary arrangement in 


1 See, ¢.g., Procter and Frere, New History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, pp. 86-88. See also Daniel’s The Prayer- 
Book : its History, Language, and Contents (20th Edit.), p. 346, 


and other popular commentaries. 
167 
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Pullain’s book by which the Decalogue was 
divided into two parts; and when the first 
table of the law was finished, a Confession 
and Absolution were interjected between it 
and the remainder of the Decalogue. This 
was followed by a prayer in which occur words 
which have been supposed to have suggested 
part of the response to the last Commandment 
in our Prayer-Book—“ dignare cordibus nostris 
eam [sc. Legem tuam] tuo spiritu inscribere.” 

I lay no stress on the fact that the Deca- 
logue was in a metrical form in Pullain’s 
book, because Cranmer in another connection 
acknowledges the difficulty of devising English 
verse, which may be sufficient to account for 
the excision of metrical Hymns from our 
English Morning and Evening Prayer. But 
we need hardly look for any suggestion from 
without for such a commonplace of biblical 
thought as the prayer that God would write 
His laws in our hearts (Heb. viii. 10; 
x. 16). And the reader will find this very 
thought in the revisers’ paraphrase of the 
Vent, Creator Spiritus, in our Ordinal of 
P949-50-— 

“Tn faithful hearts writing thy law, 
The finger of God’s hand.” 

It is to me a matter of some surprise that 

commentators on the Prayer-Book do not 
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appear to have observed that the Ten Com- 
mandments appear, not at Morning Prayer as 
in Pullain’s book, but in the order of the 
Mass, or Supper of our Lord, in several of the 
German service-books. 

Thus, in the /rankfurter Kirchenordnung 
(1530) we find the direction that the Ten 
Commandments should be sung just before 
the Exhortation warning against unworthy 
reception.1 One may suspect that a German 
metrical version of the Decalogue was _ in- 
tended, such as Luther’s metrical version 
(1524), each verse of which was followed by 
“ Kyrieleis.” This was translated into English 
verse by Coverdale in his Goostly Psalmes 
and Spirituall Songes (printed before 1539). 
And there each commandment was followed 
in this English metrical version by ‘“ Kyrie- 
leyson.” And this fact is to be noted in 
connection with the opening words of the 
responses to the Commandments in our English 
Prayer-Book, “ Lord have mercy upon us.” 

Again (and it is strange that these and the 
subsequent examples are not cited by Dr 
Jacobs) in the Christlzke Ordeninge for Bremen 
(1534) we find the order of the Mass run 


1 Richter, i. 141. This was pointed out by Dr H. E. Jacobs, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Lutheran College 
of Philadelphia, U.S.A. (Lutheran Movement in England, 
p- 278). 
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thus :—Introit, Kyrie, Gloria in excelsis, 
Collect, Epistle, Psalm or Sequence, Gospel, 
Sermon, ‘‘Vorlesung (exposition) der zehn 
Gebote, etc.” 1 

Again, in Bugenhagen’s Kerken Ordeninge 
for Pomerania (1535), in the course of the 
Mass, after the prayer for all estates of men, 
the Ten Commandments might be sung? as 
as alternative for Da pacem. 

In the Church Order for Northeim (1539) 
there was a rehearsal of the Ten Command- 
ments, placed, as in the Order for Pomerania, 
after the prayer for the Church and Rulers, etc.® 

In the Order for Calenberg and Gottingen 
(1542) the Decalogue came in immediately 
before the General Confession and Absolution, 
in the Mass, followed by the Consecration and 
Communion. 

These examples will perhaps suffice to show 
that the introduction into the Mass of the Ten 
Commandments, in one form or another, was 
a feature of several of the German K7rchen- 
ordnungen. And it is certainly not wholly 
improbable that some suggestion from the 
German Church Orders may have led the 
English revisers in 1552 to adopt the course 
which they pursued. At least the facts should 
be known. 


1 Richter, i. 245. 2 Tbid., i. 258. 3 Ibid, i. 288. 
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Cranmer had several acquaintances among 
the German Reformers. With some he cor- 
responded by letters, and his interest in the 
state of things in Germany is manifest. 

The Act of Uniformity of 1552 was debated 
in Parliament between oth March and 14th 
April, when the session closed. The Prayer- 
Book as revised, says the Act, was “ hereunto 
annexed,” and presumably was in shape when 
the Bill was introduced. The imprint of 
Pullain’s book bears date, “‘ Lond. 23 Februar. 
Ann, 1551.” If 1551 is to be understood as 
1551-52, it would just allow of the possibility 
of its influencing the revision. But, as has 
been observed, in Pullain’s book, the Ten 
Commandments, grotesquely divided into two 
parts by a Confession and Absolution, appear 
at the beginning of Morning Prayer. 

On the whole, I am rather inclined to think 
that the placing of the Ten Commandments 
in the service for the Holy Communion was 
due to suggestions from one or other of the 
German Kzrchenordnungen. 

The place of the Decalogue in the Order 
for Calenberg and Géttingen, immediately 
before the Confession and Absolution, seems 
more appropriate than where it appears in our 
Prayer-Book. But the custom of non-com- 
municants departing before the concluding 
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part of the service, or, as is implied in the 
rubric of the First Prayer-Book, departing at 
least from the quire, may have induced those 
responsible for the Prayer-Book of 1552 to 
place instruction so valuable for all at a part 
of the service when all would be present. 


II 


THE MANNER OF ANNOUNCING THE EPISTLE 
AND GOSPEL 


In the old English Missals we do not find 
any direction as to a preparatory announce- 
ment by the reader of the sources from which 
the Epistle and Gospel are drawn. But in 
actual practice there was such an announce- 
ment as “Lectio Epistole beati Pauli ad 
Romanos,” and “ Initium [or Sequentia] sancti 
Evangelii secundum Lucam,” as in the modern 
Roman Missal, as may be seen by a refer- 
ence to Frere’s Sarum Customs. The Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book is precise, and the chapter 
(and in the present Prayer-Book the verse) is 
announced. Whether there is any great gain 
in this precision of reference one may doubt. 
But there it is. We give chapter and verse, 
as if we challenged men to verify what we say. 

In the Prayer-Book of 1549 we find the 

1 Pp. 165, 166. 
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rubric, ‘The priest, or he that is appointed, 
shall read the Epistle, in a place assigned for 
the purpose, saying, The Epistle of Saint 
Paul, written in the —— chapter of —— to 
the ——”; and similarly, ‘the priest, or one 
appointed to read the Gospel, shall say, The 
holy Gospel written in the chapter of 
” In this we had been anticipated by 
some of the German Church Orders. Thus 
in the Brunswick Order, 1528, there is the 
direction that the priest should turn to the 
people, and say, “ Thus wrote S. Paul to the 
Romans in the tenth chapter” ; and a similar 
announcement, mutatzs mutandis, is to be made 
before the Gospel. Anannouncement ofa simi- 
lar kind as regards the Epistle will be found in 
the Brandenburg-Nuremberg Order of 1533. 
Again, the curious practice (still observed 
according to the Roman Missal) of commenc- 
ing lections from the Epistles taken from St 
Paul’s writings with the word “ Fratres,” and 
those taken from the other Epistles with the 
word ‘“Charissimi,” seems to have been dis- 
continued in Germany, as it afterwards was by 
us. Similarly, the prefixing to the Gospel the 
words, ‘‘In illo tempore,” disappears.1 That 


1 The above indicates only the salient features of a rather 
elaborate system. Passages taken from St Paul’s Pastoral 
Epistles began with “Charissime.” Sections from the Acts 
and from the historical books of the Old Testament are com- 
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was natural, if we are so precise as to give 
chapter and verse for our citations, for the 
words introduced form no part of the passages 
of Scripture. More particularly, the words ‘ In 
illo tempore” have nothing to commend them. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that 
the subdivision of chapters of the Bible into 
verses had not appeared in English versions 
at the date (1549) of the first Prayer-Book, 
so that we cannot infer that Cranmer was less 
anxious to be exact than churchmen were at a 
later time. Neither in the Old Testament 
nor the New did verse divisions appear in any 
English version before that of Geneva(1557-60). 

In the announcement of the Epistle and 
Gospel the reference to the verse as well as 
the chapter appears first in the Scotch Booke 
of Common Prayer (1637), and was adopted in 
England in 1662. 


Ill 


THE COLLECTION FOR THE POOR AND PIOUS USES 


The prominent place given in our Service 
to a collection of money for the poor in the 
Service for the Holy Communion was a 
SE Ee meee eee Semnte eT 
monly introduced with the words “In diebus illis”; and 


passages from the Prophets with “Heec dicit Dominus.” But 
there were exceptions and variations from these general rules. 
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novelty in England in 1549.! In the medizval 
Church “oblations” indeed were often made 
at Mass by pious persons to the priest, and on 
“offering days” (generally four times a year) 
the ‘“Mass-penny” had to be paid, but that 
the ordinary rule should be that a collection 
for the poor was to form the normal order on 
every Sunday and holy day was quite a new 
thing. It had, however, been adopted some 
years earlier in Germany, as we see from many 
of the German Church Orders. Indeed 
Luther, in the prefatory discourse in his 
German Mass (1526), makes special mention 
of almsgiving as part of the service of God, 
referring more particularly to 2 Cor. ix. In 
Hermann’s Order of the Lord’s Supper the 
time appointed for the people to make their 
offerings intended for the Poors’ Chest was 
while the Nicene Creed was sung. We have 
certainly improved upon that arrangement. 

Compare with the words of the rubric of 
1549, ‘‘so many as are disposed . . . every- 
one according to his ability and charitable 
mind,” Hermann’s “their free-will offerings, 
each according as God has blessed him.” ? 

1 The antiquities of the subject of the oblations of the people 
is very fully dealt with in Scudamore’s Wotitia Eucharistica. 

2 On the modes of collecting money for parochial expenses 


and pious uses, as distinguished from alms for the poor, see 
Gasquet’s Parish Life in Medieval England, pp. 127-30. 
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IV 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF ‘‘OUR ALMS AND 
OBLATIONS ’? AN HISTORICAL STUDY 1 


The object of the following paper is to 
investigate, solely on historical grounds, the 
sense of the word “ oblations,” as it occurs in 
the prayer “For the whole state of Christ’s 
Church militant here in earth” in the Book of 
Common Prayer, etc, of the Church of 
England. It is now several years since the 
subject was discussed at considerable length 
by the late Dr Howson (Dean of Chester) and 
the learned liturgist, the late Canon T. F. 
Simmons,? The discussion was not ex- 
haustive. A good deal of additional evidence 
deserves consideration, and the evidence 
formerly adduced claims a fresh review. 

I. As is well known, the word “ oblations ” 
appears for the first time in the prayer “ For 
the whole state of Christ’s Church” in the 
Prayer-Book of 1662. Now in the same 
Prayer-Book we find a new rubrical direction 
(placed immediately before this prayer and 
after the rubric directing the reception and 

1 This paper appeared originally in the Journal of Theological 


Studies for April 1900. It is now reprinted with some correc- 
tions and additions. 


2 In the pages of the Churchman (January and June, 1882). 
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presentation of money-offerings from the 
people), ordering that ‘when there is a 
Communion, the Priest shall then place upon 
the Table so much Bread and Wine as he 
shall think sufficient.” Hence some have 
concluded (and not unnaturally at first sight) 
that in the phrase ‘‘alms and_ oblations,” 
occurring in the prayer immediately following, 
we have a reference to the two several things 
placed. consecutively upon the table, —in 
“alms” to the collected money of the con- 
gregation, in “oblations” to the elements. 
It is also to be observed that the collected 
money is first placed on the table, and then 
the bread and wine; and in the subsequent 
prayer the order of the words is ‘‘alms” first 
and then ‘“oblations.” This interpretation 
has the charm of simplicity, and is undoubtedly 
attractive. The student of Christian antiquity 
is pleased to see here what he thinks a revival 
of the rite of offering the bread and wine ina 
manner that reminds him of the practice of 
the Church in days as early as those of Justin 
Martyr. 

Yet a further examination of the evidence 
will lead the inquirer to hesitate in accepting 
this interpretation. And, first, it will be 
observed that the prayer for the Church 
militant is ordered to be said whether there 

M 
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is a Communion or not. If no bread and 
wine have been placed upon the table, the 
minister is still enjoined to ask God mercifully 
to accept ‘‘our alms and oblations.” This fact 
alone seems sufficient to dispose of the view 
of those who take the word ‘‘oblations” to 
refer exclustvely to the bread and wine. 
Hence, although this view was put forward 
not many years after the publication of the 
Prayer-Book of 1662 by Symon Patrick (after- 
wards Bishop of Chichester, and then of Ely), 
it must be dismissed as inconsistent with the 
text of the Prayer-Book itself. 

Secondly, the study of the writings of the 
English divines of the seventeenth century 
shows very plainly that there was a school of 
Churchmen whose study of the Fathers and of 
the ancient Liturgies made them well ac- 
quainted with the beautiful and edifying rite 
of offering God's creatures of bread and wine 


1“ We pray him therefore, in our communion service, to 
accept our ‘oblations’ (meaning those of bread and wine) 
as well as our ‘alms,” Mensa Mystica (Works, Oxford, 
1858, vol. i. p. 115). The editor of the Oxford edition of 
Patrick’s Works does not inform us from what edition of the 
Mensa Mystica he has printed his text. These words did not, 
of course, appear in the first edition (1660), but they are to 
be found in the second (1667) and subsequent editions. If the 
conclusions of this paper be accepted, Patrick’s observation is 
an illustration of the caution with which even almost contem- 
porary glosses are to be viewed. For further observations on 
Patrick’s view, see towards the close of this article. 
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at the altar prior to consecration. There can 
be little doubt that there were some in 1661 
who would gladly have seen the rite intro- 
duced into the English Prayer-Book, as, in 
1637, it had been introduced, with the ap- 
proval of Laud and Wren, into the Scottish 
Prayer Book.t We find evidence of a dis- 
position among the divines of the seventeenth 
century to regard the elements of bread and 
wine as “ oblations” as early, at least, as Dean 
Field, who wrote, ‘‘ We must observe that by 
the name sacrifice, gift, or present, first, the 
oblation of the people is meant that consisteth 
of bread and wine, brought and set upon the 
Lord’s Table.”? Again, Joseph Mede, though 
from a somewhat different standpoint, laid 
great stress on the od/ation of the bread 
and wine. The learned layman, Hamon 
L’Estrange, writing shortly before the last 
revision, reckons as the first of “the sacrifices 
and oblations” of the Holy Communion “the 
bringing of our gifts to the altar, that is the 

1 The rubric of the Scottish Prayer-Book runs thus: “And 
the Presbyter shall then offer up and place the bread and wine 
prepared for the Sacrament upon the Lord’s Table, that it may 
be ready for that service.” 


2 Of the Church (Edit. 1628), p. 204. 

3 See more particularly The Christian Sacrifice, chap. viii. 
(1635). 

* L’Estrange died in 1660. The Ad/zance was not published 
till 1659. 
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species and elements of the sacred symbols.” 1 
Herbert Thorndike was not only a ‘‘co- 
adjutor” on the Episcopal side at the Savoy 
Conference, but was a member of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury (1661) which adopted 
our present Prayer-Book; and his signature, 
as Proctor of the clergy of the Diocese of 
London, is subscribed to ‘‘the Book annexed.” 
Two years previously he had written, ‘‘ The 
elements of the Eucharist before they be 
consecrated are truly accounted od/atzons or 
sacrifices.”? These passages (and others 
could be added) are sufficient to show that 
there were churchmen in the seventeenth 
century who were not unlikely to be willing 
to see a ceremonial offering of the bread and 
wine introduced into the English Prayer- 
Book. 

But, more than this, we have evidence that 
a proposal with this intent was actually 
brought before the revisers of 1661, and 
brought before them by no mean authority. 
Indeed, no one exercised a more powerful 
influence upon the work of the last revision 
than John Cosin. We can say with consider- 
able confidence that Cosin’s corrections and 


1 Alliance of Divine Offices, p. 273 (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.). 
* Epilogue to the Tragedy of the Church of England (printed 
in the Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol. ; Works, vol. iv. part i. p. 107). 
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emendations of the Prayer-Book, as exhibited 
in Sancroft’s “ fair copy ” (now in the Bodleian), 
was a volume actually before the committee 
engaged on the review of the Prayer-Book 
at Ely House in 1661.1 Now in this book 
we find the suggested rubric, “And if there 
be a Communion, the priest shall then offer 
up and place upon the Table soe much Bread 
and Wine as he shall thinke sufficient.” Here 
was a suggested rubric that came before the 
committee with all the weight of Cosin’s well- 
deserved reputation ; but the committee, while 
adopting the substance of the rubric, deliber- 
ately struck out the words “offer up.” It is 
difficult to conceive a more emphatic expres- 
sion of dissent from the view that the placing 
of the bread and wine upon the table was to 
be put forward, in the Prayer-Book of 1662, 
as an offering or oblation. And it should be 
observed that it is not as though the omission 
was per incuriam ; the suggestion was made, 
and it was deliberately rejected. 

Thirdly, the influence of the ill-fated 
Scottish Prayer-Book of 1637 upon the last 
revision of the English Prayer-Book could 
easily be illustrated by scores of examples. 


1 For an account of Sancroft’s “fair copy,” see Parker’s /n- 
troduction to the History of the Successive Revisions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, p. xcvi. 
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In that book in the corresponding rubric we 
read “the presbyter shall then offer up and 
place the bread and wine,” etc. But in the 
case of this particular rubric its influence was 
insufficient to effect the adoption of the rubric 
in its entirety in the Prayer-Book of 1662: 
“offer up ” was not adopted. 

Fourthly, of signal import, as bearing upon 
our inquiry, is the striking difference and 
contrast between the language of the present 
rubric with reference to the presentation of 
the “alms and other devotions” of the people 
and its language with reference to the placing 
of the elements. We exhibit the two in juxta- 
position, italicising the words that bring out 
the contrast. 


“The Deacons, Church- 
wardens, or other fit person 
appointed for that purpose,. 

. and reverently bring if “And when there is a 
[the decent bason] to the Communion the Priest shall 
Priest, who shall humbly then p/ace upon the Table so 
present and place tt upon much Bread and Wine as he 
the holy Table.” shall think sufficient.” 


The alms, etc., are to be veverently brought, 
and humbly presented and placed: while not a 
word is said of the presentation of the ele- 
ments. They are to be ‘placed,” and the 
rubric does not qualify the mode of their being 
placed. This contrast in rubrics immediately 
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consecutive, and more particularly in view of 
the fact that the Scottish Prayer-Book of 1637 
and Cosin’s notes were before the revisers, 
seems to point to the superior influence, with 
regard to this question, of those among the 
revisers who may be called the more conser- 
vative, or cautious, or timid party. If there 
had been a suspicion about such words as 
“offer up,” the word “present,” one would 
fancy, might have been used with little danger 
of giving offence; yet even the word 
“present” is avoided. It is impossible to 
ignore the significance of the contrast. 

It may be here remarked that, while the 
first of the four considerations that have been 
laid before the reader is simply destructive of 
the theory that the word “oblations” refers 
excluswvely to the elements, the other three 
raise and support the presumption that since 
the word “offer” and even the word “ present” 
have been studiously avoided, we are not 
warranted in supposing that the elements 
together with the “other devotions” of the 
people were by the advisers intended to be 
included under the word “oblations” occur- 
ring in the prayer following. 

Il. But it will be reasonably asked—If the 
word “oblations” does not refer to the ele- 
ments, to what does it refer? And why was 
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it introduced for the first time at the last 
revision? Both these questions can, it seems 
to me, be satisfactorily answered. 

It will be best, in the first place, to illustrate 
the use of the word “ oblations” as applied to 
offerings in money. The rubric of the 
Scottish Prayer-Book of 1637 has been often 
pointed to in this connection, but it is so 
pertinent that it may once again be tran- 
scribed. It runs as follows :—“ While the 
Presbyter distinctly pronounceth some or all 
of these sentences for the offertory, the 
Deacon, or (if no such be present) one of the 
Church-wardens shall receive the devotions of 
the people there present in a bason provided 
for that purpose. And when all have offered, 
hee shall reverently bring the said bason with 
the od/atzons therein, and deliver it to the 
Presbyter, who shall humbly present it before 
the Lord, and set it upon the holy Table.” 1 
Now in the same book, at the end of the 
Order of the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, we find a rubric directing that “that 
which was offered shall be divided in the 
presence of the Presbyter and the Church- 
wardens, whereof one half shall be to the use 
of the Presbyter to provide him books of holy 
divinity ; the other half shall be faithfully ar 


1 The italics are mine. 
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and employed on some pious or charitable use, 
for the decent furnishings of that Church, or 
the publike relief of their poore, at the dis- 
cretion of the Presbyter and Church-wardens.” 
We see from this that half of the od/atcons 
which had been brought in the bason were 
always to go to increasing the clergyman’s 
library, and that of the other half the whole, 
or part of it, might be spent upon such pious 
uses as the furnishing of the church. It was 
natural when the relief of the poor was only a 
possible destination of the money offerings to 
choose the more comprehensive word. Yet 
in the Scottish Prayer-Book the adjustment 
of expression was halting, for in the prayer 
“for the whole state of Christ’s Church” we 
have no words referring to “oblations” as 
distinct from “alms.” This blot, as we shall 
see, was observed by Cosin, and a correction 
suggested. 

At this point it may be well to exhibit some 
evidence illustrative of the use of the word 
“oblations ” with particular reference to moneys 
given towards the maintenance of the clergy. 
If the liturgical student is familiar with the 
application of the word ‘“‘oblations” to the 
offering of the elements in the service of the 
Eucharist, those who extend their inquiries 
into the wider field of Church law and custom 
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are familiar with another technical or quasi- 
technical use of the term. 

And, first, it may be well to glance at the 
use of the word in the medizval period. We 
have ample evidence of the use of od¢ationes in 
the sense of money-offerings towards the 
maintenance of the clergy, and more particu- 
larly to the money-offerings made at Mass. 
Thus in the Statutes of the Church of Lich- 
field, enacted in 1194, we read, “‘ Dignitas 
autem ecclesia Lichefeldensis est, ut quicunque 
capellanus, notus vel ignotus, in aliquo altari, 
principali tamen excepto, celebraverit, od/a- 
tzones omnes argentt, que sibi offeruntur, ad 
usus suos libere poterit retinere, nisi pro ali- 
quo quinque presbyterorum celebrare sit 
requisitus.” ! 

In the Statutes of the Synod of Exeter 
(1287) it is provided that the erection of 
chapels should not be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the mother parochial church, and there- 
fore it was enacted “ut sacerdotes in dictis 
capellis ministrantes wnzversas oblationes, quas 
in ipsis (a2. ipsos) offerri contigerit, ecclesiz 

} Wilkins’ Conczlia, i. 499. The five presbyters here referred 
to I take to be the five chaplains appointed specially to the 
duties of the great altar. Without the permission of that one 
of the five who happened to be at the time “ hebdomadary,” no 


one with the exception of the bishop and the dean was 
permitted to celebrate at the great altar. d7d., 500, 
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matricis rectori cum integritate restituant.” } 
Gilbert, Bishop of Chichester, in Synod, in 
1292, condemned certain accursed persons 
who, at weddings, churchings, and other rites, 
“ad unius odlationem denarii devotionem populi 
restringere sunt moliti; residuum od/atzonzs 
fidelium suis pro libito vel alienis usibus appli- 
cantes.”2 In Lynwood’s Provincial, after 
learning the general sense of the word, we 
read, “ Specialiter vero loquendo dicitur Od- 
latio id quod zx Missa offertur sacerdoti, quae 
in precipuis festivitatibus debita et necessaria 
est.” What was originally voluntary, and in 
theory was for a long time voluntary, came to 
be regarded as “dues.” The offering-days, 
generally four in number, are often mentioned, 
but they were not, with the exception of 
Christmas and Easter, everywhere the same. 
In the Constitutions (1256) of Giles de Brid- 
port, Bishop of Salisbury, all parishioners are 
enjoined to offer four times a year, “ scilicet in 
die natalis Domini, in die Paschez, in die 
solennitatis ecclesiz, et in dedicatione eccle- 
sie.”* In the Constitutions of the Synod of 
Exeter in 1287 (referred to above) there is a 
whole chapter De Od¢ationzbus, in which it 
was ordained that every adult, viz., every one 


1 Wilkins’ Concélza, ii. 137. 2 Tbid., ii. 183. 
3 Lib. i. tit. 3, p. 21 (Edit. 1679). * Wilkins’ Concédia, i. 713. 
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of fourteen years and upwards, should bring 
his od@atzons to the parish church four times a 
year, namely, at Christmas, Easter, the feast 
‘sancti loci,” and the feast of the dedication of 
the church or (if such were the custom of the 
place) the feast of All Saints.1 Coming down 
to the period of the Reformation we find the 
Act 27 Henry VIII., c. 12 (1536), ordaining 
“that the Feasts of the Nativity of our Lord, 
of Easter Day, of the Nativity of St John 
Baptist, and St Michael the Archangel be 
accounted, accepted, and taken for the four 
general Offering-Days.” The bearing of the 
Offering-Days (which were continued in the 
Reformed Church, and were referred to in the 
rubric? up to the last revision of the Prayer- 
Book) on the choice of the offertory sentences 
will be seen later on. 

It was, of course, quite common to make an 
offering for the use of the priest on other days 
besides the days known more particularly as 
“ offering-days.” And in the accounts kept 
of the expenses of noble and royal personages 
in the medizval period the frequency of such 
oblations is very observable. In vernacular 


1 Wilkins’ Concilia, ii. 160, where other interesting obliga- 
tions concerning “‘ oblations” will be found. 

2 “And upon the offering days appointed every man and 
woman shall pay to the Curate the due and accustomed 
offerings.” 
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books of devotion for the laity references to 
the general practice are common.} 

As to the exact time at Mass and the 
manner in which the offerings of the laity 
were made, the rubrics of the English missals 
are, so far as I know, silent. But the popular 
books, which we may call “Companions to 
the Mass,” show that the people made their 
oblations immediately after the Mass-Creed 
and Offertory had been sung. At this point 
those who wished to offer went up towards 
the altar.2. Though this was probably the 
general mode of the laity making their offer- 
ings, it is likely enough that there were local 
variations, as there were certainly abuses that 
had to be corrected, such, for instance, as that 
condemned in a thirteenth-century Scottish 
Statute, from which it appears that at the 
communion of the laity on Easter Day certain 

1 Much information on the subject will be found in Canon 


Simmons’ notes to the Lay Folks Mass-Book (E.E.T.S.), pp. 
222-44. 

2 Canon Simmons (Lay Folks’ Mass-Book, p. 236) gives 
evidence in support of the following statement: “ Up to the 
Reformation the offerers used to come up to the altar, 
upon the celebrant giving them a signal by turning round ; 
perhaps if they were slow in coming, by asking for his offer- - 
ing; or by coming down to the altar steps, attended, if it were 
high Mass, by deacon and sub-deacon ; or, in a small church, 
by the parish clerk. The offerings were placed in the hands 
of the celebrant, or in a bason held by the clerk or by laymen 
of estate,” etc. 
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priests would hold the host in their hands and 
not deliver it till the lay communicant had 
actually handed over his oblation.1 

For the purpose of this paper this hasty 
glance at medizval usage will suffice; and we 
come down to what for our object is of more 
importance, the use of the word ‘“oblation” in 
the reformed Church of England. There is a 
pertinent passage in Hooker, which, though 
familiar, deserves citation, because it is not 
only itself an historical testimony, but from 
the weight and authority of the writer it would 
naturally have influenced the thoughts and the 
language of the divines of the seventeenth 
century. Thomas] C[artwright] had objected 
to the word “offerings” being applied to the 
money given to the clergyman by women at 
their churching. Hooker thus replied —“ The 
name of Oblations applied not only here to 
those small and petit payments which yet are 
a part of the minister’s right, but also gene- 


1 Statuta Ecclesie Scoticane, vol. ii. p. 40, “Audivimus a 
quibusdam cum in die Pasche fideles Christi suscipere debent 
Eucharistie sacramentum, quidam_presbyteri (quod dolentes 
referimus) illud prestare denegant impudenter nisi prius od/a- 
éiones suas tunc porrigant ad altare, et eodem die exactiones 
faciunt a laicis, corpus Christi tenentes in manibus ac si 
dicerent Quid mihi vultis dare, et ego eum tradam.” At 
Salisbury we find an ordinance against receiving after Mass 
oblations from the laity who have communicated on Easter 
Day. See Frere’s Sarum Customs, p. 162. 
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rally given unto all such allowances as serve 
for their needful maintenance, is both ancient 
and convenient. For as the life of the clergy 
is spent in the service of God, so it is sustained 
with his revenue. Nothing therefore more 
proper than to give the name of Oblations to 
such payments in token that we offer unto him 
whatsoever his ministers receive.” ! 

I next present an example of the use of the 
word ‘“oblation” of an earlier date, and this 
time in association with the word “alms.” It 
will be seen too that it is used in a wider sense 
than that of offerings for the clergy, and its 
application extends generally to gifts for “pious 
uses.” The passage is from the royal “ In- 
junctions” of 1547.2 “They shall provide and 
have within three months after this visitation 
a strong chest, with a hole in the upper part 
thereof . . . which chest you shall set and 
fasten near unto the high altar, to the intent 
the parishioners should put into it their 
oblation and alms for their poor neighbours 
. . . the which alms and devotion of the people 
the keepers of the keys shall at times con- 
venient take out of the chest, and distribute 
the same in the presence of the whole parish, 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, V. \xxiv. 4 (Keble’s Edit.). 
2 Wilkins’ Conczlia, iv. 3. The Zujunctions will also be found 
in Cranmer’s Miscellaneous Writings (Parker Society), p. 503. 
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or six of them, to be truly and faithfully 
delivered to their most needy neighbours ; and 
if they be provided for, then to the reparation 
of highways next adjoining.”! For proof that 
the repair of public roads was regarded as a 
work of Christian charity at a date before the 
Church of England had rejected the supremacy 
of Rome, we need not go further back than to 
a sermon of Latimer preached at Cambridge 
as early as 1529. ‘‘Oblations,” he said, “be 
prayers, alms-deeds, or any work of charity: 
these be called oblations to God.” And again, 
‘‘Evermore bestow the greatest part of thy 
goods in works of mercy, and the less part in 
voluntary works. Voluntary works be called 
all manner of offering in the Church, except 
your four offering-days and your tithes. Setting 
up candles, gilding and painting, building of 
churches, giving of ornaments, going on pil- 
grimages, making of highways, and such other, 
be called voluntary works; which works be of 
themselves marvellous good and convenient to 
be done.” 2 iS 

In this passage from Latimer, the word 
‘“‘oblations” is used in a wide sense, and in 
that wide sense it included “alms-deeds.” 


‘ This order is repeated in Elizabeth’s Znjunctions (1559). 
See Cardwell, Documentary Annals, i. 190. 
? Sermons (Parker Society), pp. 17, 23. 
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But the passage from Hooker shows how it 
was also used more particularly with reference 
to offerings made towards the maintenance of 
the clergy.! 

It is desirable here to call attention to the 
fact that the chest, or coffer, figured much in 
the Lutheran Church Orders. We know that 
some of these Church Orders had great influ- 
ence on the work of the English Reformers. 
In the Pra Deliberatio of Archbishop Her- 
mann (fol. xi. vevso) we find a reference to 
the chest, and the employment of the two 
words under one consideration. ‘“ Elemosyne 
et oblationes,’ says Hermann, ‘in commune 
Ecclesiz gazophilatium conferende.” 

It has already been pointed out that in all 
the editions of the English Prayer-Book up to 
1662 there stood, immediately after the rubric 
respecting the offering or gathering of the 
devotion of the people at the Holy Communion, 
a rubric enjoining that upon “the offering-days 
appointed every man and woman shall pay to 
the Curate the due and accustomed offerings.” 
But while this rubric was omitted in the Prayer- 
Book of 1662, the offertory sentences referring 
to the maintenance of the clergy were retained ; 


1 The frequent association together of the two terms “alms” 
and “oblations” must have been inevitable for men familiar 
with their Latin Bible. See Acts xxiv. 17, “ Eleemosynas 
facturus in gentem meam veni et oblationes,” etc. 

N 
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and for the first time in 1662 we have in this 
place the exfvess mention of “alms for the 
poor and other devotzons of the people.” This 
change suggests the thought that the revisers 
of the Prayer-Book in 1661, while no longer 
seeming to enforce the practice of the payment 
of “dues” on offering-days (which, it would 
seem, had fallen into desuetude), kept in view 
the possibility of the collection at the offertory 
being made use of, in more or less degree, 
for the support of the clergy. The ‘other 
devotions” of the rubric and the “oblations” 
of the following prayer would cover and 
include the application of money collected, as 
well as other applications to pious uses. 

Again, it is worth observing that up to 
1662 there existed a rubric before the offer- 
tory which specially emphasised that the 
destination of the money about to be collected 
was for the poor. From 1552 (inclusive) 
onwards to 1662 we find the rubric “ After 
such Sermon, Homily, or Exhortation the 
Curate shall declare unto the people whether 
there be any holy days or fasting days the 
week following, and earnestly exhort them to 
vemember the poor, saying one or more of these 
sentences following, as he thinketh most con- 
venient by his discretion.” Now with this rubric 
before them, the Puritan divines at the time of 
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the Savoy Conference very pertinently and 
justly raised the “exception,” “four of them” 
(z.e. of the following Scripture sentences) are 
“‘more proper to draw out the people’s bounty to 
their ministers than their charity to the poor.” ! 
The answer of the Bishops to the exception 
of the Ministers runs simply, ‘The sen- 
tences tend all to exhort the people to pious 
liberality, whether the object be the minister 
or the poor.”? But the attention of the 
Bishops had been called to the matter, and 
we find the rubric about “earnestly exhorting 
the people to remember the poor” struck out. 
And thus one particular destination of the 
offertory was no longer specially emphasised. 
But the revisers of 1662 did more than this: 
they for the first time wrote in the offertory 
rubric that the persons appointed to collect 
should ‘‘receive the alms for the poor and 
other devotions of the people.” And yet 
further, they added at the close of the service 
the rubric “After the Divine Service ended, 
the money given at the offertory shall be 
disposed of to such pious azd charitable uses 
as the Minister and Church-wardens shall 
think fit.” 

And now we feel we are approaching the 


1 Cardwell’s History of Conferences, etc., p. 318, 2nd Edit. 
2 Cardwell, uz sup., p. 353- 
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answers to the questions with which we com- 
menced this section of our subject. The 
attention of the Bishops had been drawn to a 
certain inconsistency between the formerly 
existing rubric directing an earnest exhorta- 
tion to give to the poor and four of the sen- 
tences which referred to the support of the 
ministry. They defended the use of these 
four offertory sentences, but they deleted the 
rubric which suggested the ‘‘ exception ” raised 
by the Puritan divines. 

The distinction between alms and other 
offerings collected from the people was pressed 
upon them. What more natural then than 
that they should add to the word adms, in the 
prayer for their acceptance, the wider term 
oblatzons, with reference to offerings for “pious 
uses,’ as the former word had reference to 
‘‘charitable uses” ? 

Once again, it should be remembered that 
in the Prayer-Book of 1662, in which the 
word “‘oblations” occurs for the first time in 
the prayer, we also find for the first time a 
ritual and ceremonial presentation at the Holy 
Table of the money collected. Up to that 
time the practice had been first (from 1549 to 
1552), while the clerks were singing the Offer- 
tory those who were disposed offered “unto 
the poor men’s box, every one according to 
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his ability and charitable mind,” and after- 
wards (from 1552 to 1662), instead of the 
members of the congregation each going up 
and making his offering, ‘‘the Churchwardens 
or some other by them appointed” gathered 
‘the devotion of the people and put the same 
into the poor men’s box.” In 1662 it was 
sought in a ceremonial way to bring out the 
truth that the devotions of the people were 
really offerings to God. The word “obla- 
tions” would indeed have been appropriate if 
it had occurred in the earlier Prayer-Books ; 
but the thoughts of those who brought the 
book to its present shape were now more 
directly turned to this aspect of the truth. 
_ And this may have possibly contributed to 
the feeling which introduced the word “ obla- 
tions” into the prayer. 

III. Hitherto I have been dealing mainly 
with the texts and rubrics of successive editions 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and with the 
history of the last revision. I would now go 
on to notice illustrations of our subject from 
other sources, chiefly belonging to the seven- 
teenth century. 

At the time of the negotiations about the 
projected marriage of Prince Charles with the 
Infanta of Spain, Wren was appointed to go 
to Madrid as one of the Prince’s chaplains. 
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Whether the regulations for the services at 
Madrid were drawn up by Wren does not 
appear. Among the regulations we find, 
“That the Communion be celebrated in due 
form with ax oblation of every communicant.”? 

In 1635 Bishop Field, acting under a com- 
mission from Bishop Wren, consecrated the 
Parish Church of Abbey Dore in Hereford- 
shire. The service for the consecration is pre- 
served in manuscript in the British Museum, 
and was printed by Mr Fuller Russell in 1874. 
This has been referred to both by Dean How- 
son and Canon Simmons, and the latter, with 
a candour which may be expected from, but 
is not always found in, controversial writers, 
adduces from it a passage which makes very 
distinctly for the interpretation of the word 
‘‘oblations” for which we have been contend- 
ing. It confirms me in a supposition to which 
I have been led that (however unreasonable it 
may appear) there was some feeling of dislike 
to using the word ‘ oblation” in connection 
with the bread and wine, even when they 
were said to be “ offered,” although the noun- 
substantive is derived directly from the parti- 
cipial form of the verb. Canon Simmons thus 
describes the part of the service with which 
we are concerned: “At the offertory, after 

1 State Papers, Spain, March 10, 1623. 
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the sentence ‘Let your light so shine,’ etc., 
the bishop ‘offers and lays upon the table 
first his act of consecration.’ He likewise 
‘layeth on the table’ certain conveyances in 
law for the erection and dotation of the church 
and rectory. ‘Then... the bishop offereth 
[the bread and wine] also. ‘The priest 
treatably proceedeth to read other of the 
sentences, especially those ¢hat are for the 
oblations, and not for the alms, viz., the second 
[‘Lay not for yourselves,’ etc.], the sixth 
[‘Who goeth a warfare,’ etc.]... etc. All 
the while the chaplain standeth before the 
Table, and receiveth the od/aézons of all that 
offer.” It would perhaps be impossible to 
find anything more pertinent to the discussion 
before us. It uses the word “oblations” in 
the restricted sense of money-offerings which 
were not “alms,” although the word “ offer” 
had been used of the presentation of the docu- 
ment containing the deed of consecration of 
the church and also of the bread and wine. 
In the following prayer the word “oblations” 
alone (without “alms ”) was used. 

Some ten years earlier the same Bishop 
Field had taken part in a still more elaborate 
and ceremonious function, the coronation of 
King Charles I. at Westminster (February 2, 
1626). The service for the Coronation has 
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been recently printed by the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society, under the editorship of Canon 
C. Wordsworth, Early in the service ‘the 
king maketh his first oblation,” consisting of 
a pall and a pound of gold. After the Nicene 
Creed the king “offers” bread and wine for 
the Communion, and after that comes, what in 
Sancroft’s interlineation is called ‘‘ the second 
oblation,” consisting of “a mark [ze. eight 
ounces Troy] of gold,’ ‘offered by the 
king.” } 

To understand the next quotation, which is 
from Bishop Andrewes, it is necessary to 
remember the form of the rubric upon which 
Andrewes commented. It ran as follows: 
“Then shall the Churchwardens, or some 
other by them appointed, gather the devotion 
of the people, and put the same into the poor 
men’s box, and upon the offering-days ap- 
pointed, every man and woman shall pay to 


? All these features appear in the service as used at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria. Her “first oblation” was a 
“Pall or Altar-Cloth of Gold... and an Ingot or Wedge of 
Gold of a pound weight.” At the proper time she “ offers 
Bread and Wine for the Communion.” Then, after a prayer 
said by the Archbishop, the Queen makes her “second [not 
her third] Oblation,” viz., “a Purse of Gold. ... And the 
Archbishop coming to her receives it into the Bason and 
places it upon the Altar.” A special prayer for the acceptance 
of “these oblations” follows. See Maskell’s Monumenta 
Ritualia (and edit.), ii. pp. 94 and 1 37 
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the Curate the due and accustomed offerings.” 
Andrewes remarks: ‘“‘ They should not pay it 
to the Curate alone, but to God upon the 
altar.” This points to Andrewes’ sense of 
the lack of a solemn and ritual presentation 
before God of the oblations made on the 
offering-days, which sentiment found expres- 
sion as regards both alms and other offerings 
in the amended rubric of 1662. 

It was, I take it, with a feeling for the dis- 
tinction between alms and other money offer- 
ings that Andrewes, in his own practice, 
adopted what would seem to us nowadays a 
rather strange ceremony. Bishop Buckeridge, 
in the sermon preached at the funeral of 
Andrewes, says: ‘He [Andrewes| kept 
monthly communions inviolably . . . In 
which his carriage was not only decent and 
religious, but also exemplary ; Ze ever offered 
twace at the Altar, and so did every one of his 
servants, to which purpose he gave them 
money lest it should be burdensome to 
them.”? And by a piece of singular good 
fortune Prynne has preserved, in his Canter- 
burze’s Doome, Andrewes’ inventory of the 
furniture, plate, etc., of his chapel, which 


1 Minor Works, p. 155. 
2 Printed in Andrewes Sermons, v. p.296 (Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology). 
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_records the existence of two basins, one for 
‘‘alms,” and another for “ offerings.” } 

A passage anticipating the practice of 
receiving the offerings of the people in a 
bason, as enjoined in 1662, will be found in 
the Form of Consecration of Jesus Chapel at 
Southampton used by Andrewes on September 
17, 1620. And it may first be recorded that 
among other prayers offered up by the Bishop, 
lexis genibus ante sacram mensam, ‘for all 
Thy servants who shall come into this Thy 
holy temple,” we find the following, “When 
they offer, that their odlatzon and alms may 
come up as a memorial before Thee, and they 
find and feel that with such sacrifices Thou art 
well pleased.” The allusions to Acts x. 4 and 
Heb. xiii. 16 show what was in the mind 
of Andrewes when he spoke of oddation and 
alms. Later on we find the rubric directing 
as follows: ‘‘populus universus non communi- 
caturus dimittitur, et porta clauditur. Prior 


1“ Plate for the Chappell— 

Two Candlesticks gilt 

for tapers : . 60 ounces, at 5s. 6d. the ounce. 
A round Bason for 

Offerings, gilt and 

chased . ; Sagar 6s. 8d. 
A round Bason for 

Almes, gilt and a 

chased . : ih dO 3 6s. od. ike 


Canterburie’s Doome (1646), p. 124. 


” 
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sacellanus pergit legendo sententias illas 
hortatorias ad eleemosynas, interea dum alter 
sacellanus singulos communicaturos adit, atque 
in patinam argenteam oblationes colligit ; 
collecta est summa 44, 12s. 2d., quam 
dominus episcopus convertendam in calicem 
huic capellze donandum decernit.” 1 

In 1641 the House of Lords appointed a 
Committee of Religion “touching innovations 
in the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England; together with considerations upon 
the Book of Common Prayer.” Among the re- 
sults of the proceedings of this committee we find 
noted “‘among innovations in discipline”: ‘‘ By 
introducing an offertory before the communion, 
distinct from the giving of alms to the poor.” * 

At the trial of Laud there was cited against 
him from the volume entitled Select Statutes of 
the University of Oxford, 1638 (p. 79), an 
ordinance as to the ceremonies to be observed 
‘‘in die Comitiorum,” where it is directed that 
at St Mary’s “primum Vice-Cancellarius, 
postea singuli Inceptores in Facultatibus, 
deinde Procuratores, Bedellis praeeuntibus, 
ad Mensam Eucharistize sacram cum debita 
reverentia, oblatzones faciant.”* The passage 


1 Andrewes’ Pattern of Catech. Doctrine, etc. (Lib. Anglo- 
Cath. Theol.), pp. 317, 326. 

2 See Cardwell’s Conferences, etc., p. 273. 

8 Prynne’s Canterburies Doome, p. 72. 
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is cited here only to illustrate the use of the 
word “oblations,” and the practice, apparently, 
of the oblations being presented at the holy 
table. 

Matthew Wren, bishop, successively, of 
Hereford, Norwich, and Ely, was regarded as 
one of the liturgical experts of the Anglican 
Church in the seventeenth century. He was 
early in life chaplain to Bishop Andrewes. 
And it will be remembered that the Book of 
Common Prayer for the use of the Church of 
Scotland (1637) had the advantage of his 
criticism before its issue. After some eighteen 
or nineteen years’ imprisonment in the Tower, 
he resumed his place among the Bishops at 
the Restoration. Though his name does not 
appear among the bishops who sat at the 
Savoy Conference, he was one of the eight 
appointed, November 21, 1661, as a Com- 
mittee of the Upper House of Convocation 
for the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Now in the directions given by Wren 
on the occasion of his Primary Visitation of 
Norwich in 1636 we find, “That the holy 
oblations, in such places where it pleaseth 
God at any time to put it into the hearts of 
his people by that holy action to acknowledge 
his gift of all they have to them, and their 
tenure of all from, and their debt of all to, him, 
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be received by the minister standing before 
the table at their coming up to make the said 
oblation, and there by him to be reverently 
presented before the Lord and set upon the 
table till the service be ended.” It does not 
appear whether this was distinct from the 
presentation of the alms or not. Attention is 
drawn simply to the use of the word od/atzon 
as applied to what is evidently an offering in 
money, and to the od/ation being reverently 
presented and set on the table. 

The late Bishop Jacobson, of Chester, did 
good service to the historical study of the 
Prayer-Book by publishing, in 1874, his 
volume entitled Fragmentary Illustrations of 
the History of the Book of Common Prayer 
from manuscript sources. n this volume may 
be seen some notes upon the Prayer-Book 
written by Wren with a view to its revision. 
These notes, as we can infer from his intro- 
ductory remarks, were written about 1660 or 
1661. The notes are throughout full of 
interest to the student; but I am now con- 
cerned only with those relating to the subject 
in hand. Wren suggests that after ‘the 
Banns for Matrimony” have been published, 
the minister shall “signify the contents of such 


1 Wilkins’ Concilia, iv. 526; Cardwell’s Documentary 
Annals, ii. 205. 
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Briefs as are brought to the Parish, for Collec- 
tions.” The proposed rubric then proceeds, 
“And then he shall say, Hear now the 
Monitions of the Holy Ghost, as it is written, 
naming the Chapter and Verse whence it is 
taken, and reading one or more, as he shall 
think meet in his discretion.” Wren then 
groups the offertory sentences into three 
classes ; the first seven suited “in general for 
all kind of Charitable Gifts.” “The seven 
next,” he says (and to this special attention is 
invited), ‘tend particularly to that which they 
called Prosphora in the Primitive Church, that 
is a freewill Offering unto God,” and the six 
last especially “for the Aleemosyna, that is, 
our Alms Deeds to the Poor.” First, it will 
be noted that there is no hint of the large 
interpretation which some would give to the 
word a/ms as it occurs-in the Prayer-Book, 
viz., as a word that might include the gifts for 
pious uses and the support of the clergy. 
Secondly, let us see what Wren had in mind 
when he wrote the liturgical word Prosphora. 
This we can gather from the sentences which 
he appropriates thereto. The first is “Lay 
not for yourselves treasures upon earth,” etc. ; 
the second is “ Charge them that are rich,” etc.; 
the third is ‘“‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you,” etc.; the fourth is “Do ye 
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not know that they which minister about holy 
things,” etc.; the fifth is ‘‘ While we have time 
let us do good unto all men,” etc.; the sixth is 
“Blessed be the man that provideth for the 
sick and needy,” etc. [the word “sick,” 
as I should suppose, suggesting to Wren 
that this sentence belongs rather to Pvos- 
phora than to the Lieemosyna|; and the 
seventh is ‘Be merciful after thy power,” 
etc. 

But Wren had also in view Prosphora de- 
signed for the support of the clergy. Among 
the Scripture sentences which he tells us 
“tend particularly to that which they called 
Prosphora in the Primitive Church” appears 
the sentence “ Do ye not know that they which 
minister,’ etc. (1 Cor. ix. 13). Why Wren 
_chose to use the word Prosphora rather than 
oblations is matter for conjecture. I suspect it 
may have been because the word “ oblations ” 
had been in former times so emphatically used 
for “dues,” or moneys recoverable at law. 
But, however this may be, it is plain that his 
language lends no countenance to the notion 
that the word “alms” was in his day regarded 
as properly applicable to money given for the 
support of the clergy. The main point, how- 
ever, to which I would direct attention is that 
Wren, like other divines of that period, had 
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prominently in view the giving of Prosphora 
as distinct from Alms. 

We now proceed to consider the view of 
another liturgical authority of that day. 
Eminent as were Andrewes and Wren in this 
department of research, Cosin’s active influence 
on the last revision makes his way of regarding 
this matter more especially valuable. In the 
second series of his Notes,1 commenting on 
“the offering-days” he writes, ‘‘ Which order 
is in some places among us still observed. 
And the king or queen in their chapel-royal 
(or wherever they be at church on those days) 
never omit it, but arise from their seats, and 
go in solemn manner to present their offerings 
upon their knees at God’s altar. And then is 
read by the priest or bishop attending this 
sentence here prescribed, 1 Cor. ix., ‘ They 
which minister about holy things,’” etc. 

Now it is to Cosin’s notes, as corrected by 
him in the hand of Sancroft, his chaplain, that 
the Prayer-Book of 1662 owes the words “the 
alms and other devotions of the people.” And 
after what has been shown as to Cosin’s view 
of the importance of a ritual presentation of 
money-offerings other than alms for the poor, 
a presumption is raised that he understood 


1 Works, vol. v. p. 324 (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.). 
? See Parker’s /utroduction, etc., p. cxcviii. 
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‘“‘oblations” (in the prayer “for the whole 
state of Christ’s Church”) in this sense. But 
we can advance beyond presumptions, for we 
are so fortunate as to possess a Service used 
by Cosin at the Consecration of Christ 
Church, Tynemouth, July 5, 1668, that is six 
years after the last revision; and this is the 
more important because Cosin in that Service 
actually introduced the offerzng of the bread 
and wine for the Communion which had been 
rejected at the last revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer. After the offering of the 
bread and wine the rubric of Cosin’s Con- 
secration Service directs the Bishop to offer 
“his own.alms and oblations.” “Then one 
of the priests shall receive the alms and 
oblations.” Here the phrase ‘‘alms and 
oblations,” twice used, signifies, beyond all 
question, something distinct from the bread 
and wine.1 Can it be contended with any 
show of reason that the very same phrase 
used immediately afterwards in the prayer 
refers to something different and wider, to 


1 The Consecration Service here referred to will be found in 
The Correspondence of Bishop Cosin (part ii.), edited for the 
Surtees Society by Rev. George Ormsby. Canon Simmons 
suggests that this Consecration Service was very probably 
that “which the bishop was commanded to draw up by the 
unanimous vote of the united Upper Houses of Convocation 
on March 22, 1664”: see the Acts and Proceedings of Convo- 
cation as printed in Cardwell’s Synodalia, vol. ii. p. 668. 

oO 
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something that includes also the bread and 
wine? To my mind this Consecration Service 
of Cosin goes to support the view that, even 
if Cosin had succeeded, where we know he 
failed, in introducing the word “offer” (in 
1661) as applied to the bread and wine, it 
would still, from the historical view-point, be 
insufficiently established that the phrase “alms 
and oblations” in the prayer was zxtended to 
include the bread and wine. 

Anthony Sparrow is said to have first pub- 
lished his well-known Rationale upon the Book 
of Common Prayer in 1643. Two editions, at 
any rate, were published before the issue of 
our present Prayer-Book.1 And the editions 
of the work that appeared during his lifetime, 
subsequent to 1662, were not throughout 
brought up to date. We find in the later 
editions of the book no notice of the insertion 
of the word “‘oblations” in the prayer “for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church”; but we have 
some remarks that illustrate how he was accus- 
tomed to understand the word “oblations” in 
connection with the offertory. Some import- 
ance attaches to his testimony, as he was 


appointed one of the episcopal “coadjutors” 
at the Savoy Conference. 


1 Allibone records the dates 1643, ’55, ’57, 61: but of the 
editions of 1643 and 1655 no copy appears to be known. 
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Sparrow, in his commentary on the offertory, 
speaks at length on the Christian duty of 
making oblations. “Offerings or oblations 
are a high part of God’s service and worship 
taught by the light of nature and right reason, 
which bids us to ‘honour God with our sub- 
stance.” ‘Our Saviour hath carefully taught 
us there [in the Gospel, Matt. v. 23, 24] the 
due manner of the performance of this duty of 
oblations, like as He did concerning alms and 
prayers.” He reminds his readers how the 
gospel commended the offering of “gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh” by the wise men. 
He tells them that “though oblations be 
acceptable at any time, yet at some times 
they have been thought more necessary, as 
(1) When the Church is in want, Exod. xxxv. 4, 
etc. [‘‘ whosoever is of a willing heart, let him 
bring it, an offering, gold, and silver, and 
brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet,” ete;'}; 
(2) when we have received some signal and 
eminent blessing from God, Psalm Ixxvi. . . .; 
(3) at our high and solemn festival, ‘three 
times in the year shall they appear before Me, 
and they shall not appear empty,’ especially 
when we receive the Holy Communion.” 

A pertinent illustration of how “alms” and 
“oblations” were distinguished by writers of 
the Church of England, not long before the 
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last revision of the Prayer-Book, will be found 
in Henry Hammond’s Vzew of the New Direc- 
tory and Vindication of the Ancrent Liturgy of 
the Church of England, which appeared first 
in 1645. Having dwelt at some length on the 
origin of the offertory, Hammond proceeds, 
‘Now that this offering of Christians to God 
for pious and charitable uses! designed to them 
who are His proxies and deputy-receivers, 
may be the more liberally and withal more 
solemnly performed, many portions of Scrip- 
ture are by the Liturgy designed to be read, 
to stir up and quicken this bounty, and those 
of three sorts, some belonging to good works 
zn general, others to alms-deeds, others to 
oblations ; and when it is received and brought 
to the priest he humbly prays God to accept 
those alms.”? It will be remembered that at 
the date of Hammond’s writings “alms” alone 
stood in the prayer “for the whole state of 
Christ’s Church” : and it is easy to understand 
that it would be felt by those who drew these 
distinctions a gain if some more general word 
or words were added to “alms” in the prayer. 

A little later than Hammond’s View of 
the New Directory, etc., we have Hamon 
L’Estrange commenting on the sentence “Who 


1 Observe the distinction. 
* Works (edit. 1674), vol. i. part ii. p. 154. 
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goeth a warfare,” etc., in the following way. 
“This with the four succeeding sentences, 7, 
8, 9, 10, have a peculiar reference to the 
ministry ; by which plain it is that our Church 
intended a double offering—one edeemosynary, 
alms for the poor—another od/atory, for the 
maintenance of the clergy.”* L’Estrange re- 
garded the bread and wine as “ oblations,” yet 
it is plain, after reading the passage cited 
above, that it would be hazardous to suppose 
that his opinion in this respect countenanced 
the notion that in the phrase “alms and obla- 
tions” we have a reference to anything else 
than the two parts of the “double offering” 
of which he speaks. A few lines after the 
passage quoted L’Estrange writes, “In the 
earliest times such spontaneous od/ations were 
the only income of the Church, with no other 
alimony did the ministry subsist. ... And 
though Christian princes restored, in after 
time, to God his own, and endowed the Church 
with tithes, yet did not these od/atzons cease 
thereupon.” 

We must content ourselves with only one 
other testimony from the writers immediately 
preceding the Prayer- Book Revision of 


1 The Alliance of Divine Offices (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.), 
p- 274. The first edition of Ze Adliiance was published in 


1659. 
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1661. But that testimony is weighty. As is 
well known, when the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer came to be forcibly pro- 
scribed during the Great Rebellion, various 
attempts were made by Churchmen to supply 
its place, as best they could, with forms that 
were not included under the terms of the pro- 
scription. Among these attempts perhaps the 
most interesting is Jeremy Taylor's Collectzon 
of Offices, or Forms of Prayer, in cases ordt- 
nary and extraordinary, etc. (1658). Now in 
his Office or Order for the Holy Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, contained in this volume, 
there is a rubric directing “a collection for 
the poor . . . while the minister reads some 
of these sentences or makes an exhortation to 
charity and almes.” At that particular juncture 
of affairs the clergy of the Church of England 
might well be spoken of as “the poor”; but, 
at any rate, we find among the appointed 
sentences, “Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate unto him that teacheth,” etc. 
Then comes the rubrical direction, after the 
minister hath “received it from the hand of 
him that gathered it, let him in a humble 
manner present it to God, laying it on the 
Communion Table, secretly and devoutly say- 
ing ‘Lord, accept the odlation and almes of 
thy people,’” etc. It should be added that 
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there is no mention of any previous presenta- 
tion of the elements. Here then, some three 
or four years previous to the last revision of 
the Prayer-Book, we find in effect an almost 
exact anticipation of both the ceremonial pre- 
sentation of the money offerings and also of 
the language of the following prayer.’ 

From the passages cited from the English 
divines prior to the last revision of the Prayer- 
Book, it would appear that the word “ obla- 
tions,” when used in connection with ‘‘alms,” 
refers to money offerings destined (as distinct 
from “alms,” or money for the relief of the 
poor) for pious uses of any kind, and, per- 
haps, more particularly for the maintenance of 
the clergy. 

IV. Something may, in conclusion, be said 
of the sense in which the word “ oblations” in 
the prayer was understood subsequently to 
the last revision. We have already noticed 
(see p. 209) how Cosin used the word in 
1668, in the Consecration Service for Christ 
Church, Tynemouth. Of not less import- 
ance are Archbishop Sancroft’s Visitation 
Articles of the year 1686. Among the queries 
we find— 

“When the Holy. Communion is adminis- 


1 The Collection of Offices will be found in Taylor’s Works 
(Eden’s edit.), vol. viii. 571 ff. 
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tered amongst you, are the alms and obla- 
tions of devout persons duly collected and 
received ? 

“ Are they constantly disposed of to pious 
and charitable uses by the consent of the 
ministers and churchwardens, or, if they dis- 
agree, by the appointment of the Ordinary?” ! 

It should be remembered that Sancroft had 
acted as clerk to Convocation during the pro- 
ceedings which concerned the last revision of 
the Prayer-Book, and there could have been 
few who were in a better position to know 
how the phrase “alms and oblations” was to 
be understood. 

A few words must be said as to what may 
be gathered from the French, Greek, and 
Latin translations of the Prayer-Book in the 
reign of Charles II. 

It would be easy to attach too much weight 
to the testimony of Durel’s translation of the 
Book of Common Prayer of 1662 into French. 
Charles II. had ordered (Oct. 6, 1662) that 
when printed, and approved by one of the 
chaplains of the Bishop of London, it should 
be exclusively used in the parish churches of 
Jersey and Guernsey and in the French con- 
gregation of the Savoy, etc. Dr George 


* Appendix to the second report of the Royal Commission 
on Ritual, p. 624. 
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Stradling, chaplain to the Bishop of London, 
certified (April 6, 1663) that Durel’s version 
was in accordance throughout with the English 
original ; yet, as a matter of fact, an examina- 
tion of the contents of the book shows that 
Dr Stradling’s certificate was not justified. 
The version is inaccurate and faulty in many 
places. It serves, however, to show that 
Durel, and presumably Stradling, did not 
understand by the word “ oblations” the offer- 
ing of the bread and wine.!. The words of the 
prayer are rendered, “Nous te supplions 
bien-humblement qu'il te plaise [* accepter nos 
aumosnes et nos oblations et] recevoir nos 
Prieres,” etc. And the marginal note ran, 
“*# Ceci sera omis lors quil n’y aura point 
d’aumosne.” Durel seems to have failed, at 
this time (though he afterwards in his Latin 
version corrected himself), to draw any dis- 
tinction between “alms” and “oblations.” 
When there were no “alms” the words of 
receiving ‘our alms and oblations ” were to be 
omitted. 

Duport’s Greek version (1665), published at 
Cambridge by the University printer, John 
Field, and dedicated to the Archbishop of 


1 Stradling had subscribed the MS. copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer attached to the Act of Uniformity in his 
capacity as Proctor in Convocation of the clergy of the diocese 
of Llandaff. 
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Canterbury, is equally faulty here, but shows 
that while the translator made no distinction 
between “alms” and “oblations,” he did not 
understand the latter word to refer to the 
bread and wine.  Tarewoppévws aivrsBorodmér oe [ *rexc 
sAenmootvas nul rpoopopas justi | na) ravrag Tas Tpoceuyas 
urd, with the marginal note, *’Edy oddeuia 
eAenwoourn morn y XP Topureire ralra rae phuare (ras 
éAenwoolvag nol epoopopas 7d), 

The French translation of Durel was plainly 
a hurried piece of work. Much superior is the 
Latin version which appeared under his name 
in 1670, and which probably incorporates some 
of the work of Earle, Pearson, and Dolben. 
The rubric immediately after the sentences 
for the offertory shows us how he understood 
the words in question. It runs thus: “ Dum 
ista recitantur, Diaconi, A“ditui, aliive ad hoc 
idonei, quibus illud muneris demandatum est, 
Eleemosynam in pauperum usus erogatam 
colligent, ut et alias populi oblationes in pios 
usus, in Amula seu lance idonea,” etc. : while 
in the prayer ‘‘for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church” we have, both in the body of the 
prayer and in the marginal note, “ eleemosynas 
atque oblationes nostras.” It is quite evident 
that the translator, or translators, of this part 
of the Prayer-Book regarded the “oblations” 
of the prayer as meaning the same thing as 
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the “other devotions of the people” in the 
rubric. 

Thomas Comber’s Companzon to the Temple 
was, I think, the first systematic commentary 
on the Prayer-Book written after the last re- 
vision.2 The following passage may be cited 
from his Paraphrase of the Prayer for the 
whole Church : 

“ite Humbly disclaiming our own merits 
beseech thee for Jesus’ sake and by the 
Virtue of his Passion here set forth most 
meretfully ¢o accept this poor acknowledge- 
ment of thy bounty, and testimony of our love 
in these our Alms to the Poor ans Dbdla- 
tions to thy Ministers, intreating thee also,” 
etc. In the margin Comber, referring to the 
words in italics, has the note, ‘‘ This to be 
omitted when there is no collection.” And 
elsewhere, commenting on the sentences at the 


1Lord Selborne (Votes on some passages in the Liturgical 
History of the Reformed English Church, p. 73) considers that 
the dedication of this Latin version to the king suggests that 
it had public authority, and adds, “ There seems to be some 
reason to believe that this may be the Latin translation which 
was made under the direction of Convocation, as recorded in 
its Acts of April 26, 1662, and May 18, 1664, because it can 
hardly be supposed that a version made under such auspices 
would have been entirely suppressed, and the work of a private 
translator preferred.” But I do not claim official authority for 
the book. 

2 The third part of this work, dealing with the Communion 
Office, appeared in 1675. 
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offertory, he tells us that St Cyprian and the 
ancient canons show that “the clergy were 
chiefly maintained out of the oblations made at 
the Communion.” From these passages it is 
plain how Dean Comber understood the word 
‘oblations.” 

' Patrick, on the other hand, as we have seen 
(p. 178), understood “oblations” to signify 
the elements. But a passage in his popular 
work the Christan Sacrifice (which appeared 
after Mensa Mysteca) makes it plain that he 
had come to this view rather as inference of 
his own than from any knowledge of the inten- 
tions of those who in 1661 inserted the word 
‘“‘oblations” in the prayer. “These [‘ alms” 
and ‘‘oblations”] are things distinct; and the 
former (alms) signifying that which was given 
for the relief of the poor, the latter (oblations) 
can signify nothing else but (according to the 
style of the ancient church) this bread and 
wine presented to God in a thankful remem- 
brance of our food both dry and liquid (as 
Justin Martyr speaks), which he, the Creator 
of the world, hath made and given unto us.”? 
Those who have read the quotations cited 
from our earlier divines are in a position to 
judge whether the word “ oblations ” in this con- 
nection, “can szgnify nothing else.” Bishop 


The Works of Symon Patrick (Oxford edit., 1858), i. 377. 
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Patrick’s opinion then is in truth not in any 
sense an historical testimony as to the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the word when he 
wrote ; and that he expressed himself in this 
way points probably to the offertory having, 
as a matter of fact, ceased to be utilised for 
other objects than the relief of the poor, except 
in rare instances.} 

In the eighteenth century Patrick’s view was 
adopted by Wheatly in his Ratzonal [llustra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
deserved popularity of that useful book gave 
his interpretation of the word “oblations” a 
wide currency. Similarly Archdeacon Sharp, 
in his Vzsztatzon Charge for 1735, accepts this 
view, though in a somewhat halting manner, 
for while he considers that the word ‘“obla- 
tions” refers to the bread and wine, he adds, 
‘“‘T apprehend the word od/atzons, inserted in 
the prayer, may be consistently applied to a 
portion of the collection in the bason, viz., 
such share as shall be appropriated to acts of 
piety. 2 

Canon Simmons, in his article in the 

1 The view put forward by Patrick was eagerly accepted by 
the leading Nonjurors and those of their school, such as 
Hickes (The Christian Priesthood asserted, chap. ii. § 10) 
and John Johnson (Works, ii. 386, Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.). 


2 The Rubric in the Book of Common Prayer, etc., p. 76 
(Oxford edit., 1834). 
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Churchman for June 1882, also adopts the 
view of this double application of the term. 
It may now be left to the reader to judge, not 
whether the words of the prayer may be 
privately glossed so as to include a reference 
to the elements (which is a question quite be- 
yond the scope of the present paper), but 
whether the language of the Prayer-Book and 
the historical evidence here adduced show 
that the intention of the revisers of 1661, in 
using the phrase “alms and oblations,” was to 
signify (a) ‘alms and other money offerings 
for pious uses,” or (6) “alms and the bread 
and wine,” or (c) “alms and money for pious 
uses and also the bread and wine.” It will be 
seen that my own view is in favour of the first 
of these opinions.} 

1] may be permitted to add that a ceremonial offering of 
the bread and wine seems to me a primitive and edifying rite ; 
and, as is well known, it is expressly enjoined in the Scottish 
Communion Office ; but I have concerned myself solely with 
the historical problem as to what is the true sense of the word 
“oblations” in the English Book of Common Prayer. The 
examination of the question in the “dry light” of facts has not 
been common ; but it is a satisfaction to me to find that the 
view I have maintained is that which has been arrived at by 
such careful and cold-blooded historical students as Dr Card- 
well (History of Conferences, 2nd edit., p. 382), Mr F. Procter 
(History of the Book of Common Prayer, 18th edit., p. 369), 
and Canon James Craigie Robertson (How shall we conform 
to the Liturgy ? 2nd edit., pp. 204-209). In Mr Frere’s edition 


of Procter (4 Mew History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
1901), the author makes reference to the present article, as it 
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Vv 
THE MIXED CHALICE 


The abolition in the Prayer-Book of 1552 of 
the direction for the addition of ‘a little clean 
and pure water” to the chalice must be re- 
gretted by every student of primitive anti- 
quity, for nothing is more certain than the 
mixed cup is a feature which can claim very 
early authority. The well-known passages in 
Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, and the Dzdache leave 
us inno doubt. And there is some reason for 
believing that the cup, as used by our Lord 
at the institution of the Sacrament, was a 
cup of wine with which water had been 
mingled. 

As early as 1523, Luther, in his Formula 
Misse et Communionts pro Ecclesia Waittem- 
burgenst, says that he had not yet satisfied 
himself on the question whether water should 
be mingled with the wine, although he in- 
clined to the opinion that wine alone was to 
be preferred. The reasons he gives are, first, 





appeared in the Journal of Theological Studies, and says, 
“The interpretation of the additional word [oblations] is 
somewhat doubtful, but it seems legitimate to refer it either to 
the elements, just set upon the altar, or else, from a more 
strictly antiquarian point of view, to the dues and offerings 
paid by the people to the clergy” (p. 482). This is rather a 
lame conclusion. 
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in Isaiah (i. 22) the words, “thy wine is mixed 
with water,” are spoken of a corrupt state of 
things, while pure wine sets forth well the 
purity of the doctrine of the Gospel; and, 
secondly, it was the unmixed blood of Christ 
which was shed for our redemption. He 
mocks at the dream of those who contend 
that by the mixture is set forth our union 
with Christ. But he would not lay down a 
law contrary to liberty. The matter is not 
worth contending about, he declares. The 
argument that both water and blood flowed 
from the side of Christ proves nothing. That 
water was not mingled with the blood, and it 
symbolised something quite different from what 
is here contended for. ‘‘ Wherefore let the 
matter be freely dealt with as an invention of 
man.” } 

Luther’s influence probably caused the 
mixed chalice to disappear in, at least, most 
of the German Church Orders. 

It is interesting to find the leading High 
Church divine of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, the learned Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes, using language singularly like 
that of Luther. “We hold it,” he says, “a 
matter not worth the standing on: so all else 
were agreed, we would not stick with them to 

1 Richter, &. X. i. 4. 
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put as much water in as the priests use to 
aot? 

As is well known, in the Roman Church the 
addition of a little water to the wine is not re- 
garded as of necessity to the Sacrament, nor 
of divine precept, but only of ecclesiastical 
rule, - 


VI 


THE TIME FOR THE DEPARTURE FROM THE 
QUIRE OF THE CHURCH OF NON-COMMUNICANTS 
(1549): AND THE SEPARATION OF THE MEN AND 
WOMEN 


The time prescribed for the departure of 
non-communicants from the quire in the 
Prayer-Book of 1549 is zmmediately after the 
offertory. ‘Then so many as shall be par- 
takers of the Holy Communion shall tarry 
still in the quire, or in some convenient place 
nigh the quire, the men on the one side and 
the women on the other side. All other (that 
mind not to receive the said Holy Communion) 
shall depart out of the quire, except the min- 
isters and clerks.” With this compare Her- 
mann (Szmplex ac pia Deliberatio, fol. xcv. 
verso), “li tamen qui ad Communionem 
fuerint admissi, statim facta oblatione [ mean- 

1 Answer to Cardinal Perron’s Reply, in Minor Works, 


p25: 
P 
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ing the money offerings] convenire debent 
in eum locum, qui ipsis designatus fuerit, 
juxta altare. . . . In eo itaque loco, qui 
ad communionem mensze Domini admissi 
fuerint, consistent, swo loco viri, suo item 
multeres.” 

Some of the German Church Orders direct 
that the men should be on the right side 
and the women on the left. The Prayer- 
Book of 1549, like Hermann, is content 
that each sex shall be assigned a distinct 
place. 

The language of Hermann’s German origi- 
nal is more like the English than is the Latin 
quoted above. It runs: ‘“Unnd sollen sich 
die Man auff ezux secten, und die Frauwen 
auff de andere setten stellen” (Einfaltégs Be- 
dencken, fol. cviii. verso). 

It is difficult to say how far the very ancient 
practice of the separation of males and females 
in the public services of the Church was ob- 
served in the medieval Church in England. 
But there is no doubt that the practice was 
common, if it was not universal. For the 
evidence for the continuance of the practice 
in various places in England since the 
Reformation, see Hierurgia Anghicana (V. 
Staley’s Edit.), part ii. 60-63. 
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VII 


REDUCTION OF THE NUMBER OF PROPER 
PREFACES 


It was a feature of the Prayer-Book of 
1549, and it still marks our Prayer-Book, that 
the Proper Prefaces are only five in number, 
namely, for Christmas, Easter, the Ascension, 
Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday. . 

In the pre-Reformation missals of England 
there were, in addition to the above days and 
their octaves (excepting Trinity Sunday), 
Proper Prefaces for the Epiphany and seven 
days after; Ash Wednesday and ferial days 
in Lent; Feasts of Apostles and Evangelists, 
and during the octaves of SS. Peter and Paul, 
and St Andrew (St John the Evangelist, as 
being in the octave of Christmas, excepted), 
the Conception, Annunciation, Assumption, 
Nativity, Visitation, and Veneration! of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and during the octaves 
of the Assumption and Nativity. The Christ- 
mas Preface was said in its octave, and on 
the Purification, and on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, and in the octave of that festival. 
The Easter Preface was said during the octave, 
and on all Sundays down to the Ascension. 


1 The Proper Preface beginning “Et te in veneratione 
beate,” etc., was said at most “‘ Mary Masses.” 
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The Preface for the Ascension was said 
during the octave; and the same is true 
of the Whitsunday Preface. The Trinity 
Sunday Preface was said on all Sundays till 
Advent. 

This somewhat elaborate system was sud- 
denly reduced, as we have seen, in 15409. 
And it is an interesting fact, which some 
persons may be surprised at, that it was in the 
second Prayer-Book (1552) the words “and 
seven days after” were added to the rubrics 
before the Prefaces for Christmas, Easter, and 
the Ascension, and “six days after” to the 
rubric before the Preface for Whitsunday. It 
was at this time too that the word “only” was 
appended to the rubric before the Trinity 
Sunday Preface. One cannot but suspect 
that the omission of these directions from the 
First Prayer-Book was only fer cncuriam. 

The action taken by our Reformers in 3 549 
had been in a manner anticipated in some of 
the German Church Orders. Thus, in the 
Saxon Order (1539) we find a reduction in 
the number of Proper Prefaces very nearly 
the same as in our Prayer-Book of 1 549. The 
Proper Prefaces appointed were for Christ- 
mas, the Epiphany, Easter, the Ascension, 


1 The above only roughly sketches the Sarum order Rostov 
the minor details the reader must consult the Sarum Missal. 
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Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday.t. The 
Saxon Order, it will be remembered, was 
largely the work of Justus Jonas, senior, the 
intimate friend of Cranmer. The continuance 
of a Preface for the Epiphany in the German 
form is the only difference. 

Is the close resemblance between the Saxon 
Order and our Prayer-Book purely accidental ? 
And is the resemblance an example of inde- 
pendent collateral movements in Germany and 
England? 

The omission of the Proper Preface for the 
Epiphany from the Prayer-Book of 1549 is 
difficult to account for. The beautiful Sarum 
Preface for that Feast contained nothing to 
which our Reformers could have objected on 
doctrinal grounds. It ran, “Quia cum Uni- 
genitus tuus in substantia nostra carnis 
apparuit, in novam nos immortalitatis suze 
lucem reparavit. Et ideo cum angelis,” etc. 
And in any case the English Reformers did 
not scruple (not always to our advantage) to 
depart at times from the line of thought 
suggested by the old Prefaces, for example, 
the Preface for the Nativity of our Lord, and 
the Preface for Whitsunday. It would have 
been an easy task to construct a suitable new 
Preface for the Epiphany. 

1 Richter, i. 315. 
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VIII 
“INTO THEIR HANDS” 


All clergymen are familiar with the practice 
(which of late years has become almost 
universal, or, at all events, very general) of 
those who are about to partake of the con- 
secrated Bread at the Holy Communion, 
placing their right hand upon their left hand 
and so receiving the Bread. And many little 
devotional manuals cite the well-known passage 
from St Cyril of Jerusalem, where he says, 
“When you draw near do not come with 
your palms wide open or your fingers apart ; 
but making your left hand a throne for the 
right, as about to receive a king, and making 
your palm hollow, receive the Body of Christ, 
saying, Amen.” } ; 

No one can object to this reverent practice 


1 Catech. Myst. v. 21. This interesting testimony to the 
practice of the church of Jerusalem about the middle of the 
fourth century can hardly be regarded as an authoritative 
direction for members of the Church of England. At least, 
the passage proceeds (and this part is less frequently cited), 
“and when you have with care sanctified your eyes with the 
touch of the sacred Body, receive.” Similarly with regard to 
the reception of the Blood, the communicant is directed to 
apply his hands to the moisture of the wine upon his lips, and 
then to sanctify his eyes, his forehead, and “the rest of the 
organs of sense” (c. 22). But we are only too familiar with 


the practice of citing from the Fathers only the snippets which 
make for one’s own notions. 


CE ee ee 
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of using both hands as St Cyril directs. But 
it has been sometimes sought to enlist the 
rubric of the Prayer-Book to enforce it. The 
minister is directed after receiving the Com- 
munion in both kinds himself to proceed “to 
deliver the same to the Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, in like manner (if any be present), 
and after that, to the people also in order, 
into their hands,” and emphasis has been laid 
upon the plural, ‘their Zand.” 
But a reference to the first and second 
Prayer-Books of Edward VI. shows the 
absurdity of this mode of inference. In the 
first Prayer-Book it is declared that “‘it is 
thought convenient the people commonly 
receive the Sacrament of Christ’s Body in 
their mouths.”! In the second Prayer-Book, 
in the rubric before the words of delivery, 
the minister is directed to deliver the Com- 
munion “to the people in their hands.” It is 
plain that, as in the case of the Prayer-Book 
of 1549 “their mouths” must mean “the 
mouth of each,” it would be hazardous to 
infer with regard to the rubric of the Prayer- 
Book of 1552 that “in their hands” must 
mean the two hands of each. The change 
in 1662, when “in” became “into,” can hardly 
have more significance than a seeking after 


1 Prayer-Book of 1549, last rubric of Communion Service. 
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greater linguistic correctness. We “deliver” 
anything “to another,” or “into another's 
keeping.” 

It is a totally different question from that 
which we have been considering, whether the 
true interpretation of the rubric excludes the 
taking of the consecrated Bread with the 
fingers and thumb, a practice which was very 
general some years ago. If the distinction 
pointed at in the rubric is the and as 
distinguished from the mouth, it seems un- 
reasonable to attempt to read into the rubric 
an implied distinction between the “hand” 
and the “fingers.” The fingers are as much 
part of the hand as is the palm. And, as 
there are those to whom ancient precedent 
counts for much, we can refer to the case 
of that very holy lady, Sylvia, sister of 
Flavius Rufinus, who was consul in a.D. 392, 
and prefect of the East under Theodosius. 
‘She rebuked a deacon for indulging in the 
luxury of washing, and said she was now in 
her sixtieth year, and none of her limbs had 
touched water, save the tips of her fingers, 
and that for the sake of communion.”! Some 
may be tempted to say, ‘‘She may have been 


1 Dr A. J. Maclean (now Bishop of Moray): Recent Dis- 
covertes illustrating Early Christian Life and Worship, 
p. 36. 
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very devout, but she was certainly very dirty 
in her habits.” 

I have told the story as it is commonly 
told, and as it is known to the general reader 
from the pages of Gibbon.! I think the com- 
mentators are probably correct in assigning the 
reason why the tops of the hands were washed. 
To receive the sacrament with unwashed 
hands excited in more than one place the in- 
dignant remonstrance of St Chrysostom. But 
it is right to observe that in the primary 
authority for this anecdote—the Lauszac Hzs- 
tory, of Palladius—the lady, Silvania (for that 
is. the form in which her name appears), does 
not give any reason for having washed the 
tops of her hands.’ 

In my opinion the practice of receiving in 
the palm and the practice of receiving in the 
fingers comply equally with the terms of the 
rubric. Other considerations may be urged 
as to which course is preferable, but with 
matters of that kind I am not concerned 
here. 

On the other hand, there have been some 
who have urged that the word “Take” (in 
the words of delivery, “Take and eat this,” 


1 Decline and Fall, chap. xxix. Note 32. 

2 See Dom Cuthbert Butler’s edition of the Lausiac History 
in the Cambridge Zexts and Studies, p. 149. The lady was 
the sister-in-law, not the sister, of Rufinus. 
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etc.), implies something more than passively 
receiving in the palm of the hand. This 
seems something like straining the sense of 
the language. I have heard, on credible 
authority, that a certain well-known bishop 
who disliked the practice of the communicant 
presenting his hollowed palm, used to say with 
emphasis in such cases, “Take,” and then 
pause; and, if his wishes were not complied 
with, used to repeat again “Take.” Here 
his lordship was exceeding his rights, for his 
duty, according to the rubric, was “to deliver” 
the consecrated Bread into the hands of the 
communicants.! 


IX 


ON CERTAIN WORDS IN THE FORMULA USED 
IN DELIVERING THE SACRAMENT TO COM- 
MUNICANTS 


So far as I know (and I have hunted 
through Marténe) the words, “which was 
given for thee,” formed no part of the 


1 It is strange to find such a learned and accurate writer as 
Mr W. E. Scudamore informing us that the rubric directing 
the delivery of the Communion into the hands appears first in 
1662 (Notitia Eucharistica, 2nd edit., p. 721). He adds that 
the words “are not in the Scotch rubric ”—which is quite true ; 
and the omission was noticed by the Puritans as favouring the 
restoration of the practice of placing the Bread in the mouth. 


Mr Scudamore is not. thinking of the change from “in” to 
“into.” 
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formula of delivering the Sacrament in any 
of the Western pre-Reformation rites. The 
words, “which was shed for thee,” we could 
hardly expect after the withdrawal of the 
chalice became general. Neither are these 
words to be found in the corresponding 
formula in any Eastern Liturgy which 
could possibly have been known to the 
Reformers. * 

As is well known, the Missals of medizval 
England indicate no words at all for the com- 
municating of the laity at or after Mass. But 
- at communicating the sick the Sarum and 
York Manuals gave the following form :— 
“Corpus Domini Jesu Christi custodiat corpus 
tuum et animam tuam in vitam eternam. 
Amen.”! The same form we find in Chichele’s 
Pontifical, to be used when a person con- 
firmed was afterwards communicated. This 
is obviously the source of the greater part of 
the formula in the first Prayer-Book. 

The question arises, Why were our Reformers 
not content with the formula in this shape, 
which they had ready to their hand? Why 
did they insert, “which was given for thee” ? 
Why in the corresponding form at the delivery 
of the cup, did they write, ‘which was shed 
for thee” ? 

1 Maskell, 17. R. (2nd Edit.), 114; York Manual, 52. 
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Dr Jacobs! has pointed to the stress laid 
on the words, “which was. given for thee,” 
‘“‘which was shed for thee,’ by Luther, who 
in his Little Catechism speaks of them 
as “principal parts” of the Sacrament. The 
words appear in the form for delivering 
the Sacrament in both the Brandenburg- 
Nuremberg Order (1535) and in Hermann’s 
Order, and these orders were certainly both 
of them influential, in other respects, on the 
English Reformers. I think the probability 
is that Dr Jacobs is justified in thinking that 
we owe the insertion of the words to German 
influence. 

In Hermann’s Bedencken® we find the direc- 
tron that the Preacher should always with the 
greatest earnestness exhort the people that 
they should carefully ponder and lay to heart 
the words, “which was given for you,” 
‘which was shed for you and for many for 
the remission of sins.” And when we come 
to the formula for the delivery of the sacra- 
ment * we find, “ Take and eat to thy salvation 
(zu decnem hel) the Body of Christ, which was 
given for thee”; “Take and drink to thy 
salvation the Blood of the New Testament, 
which was shed for thy sins.” 

It may be added that in Cranmer’s Caée- 


1 Lutheran Movement, 242. % Fol. xcvi. verso. 3 Fol. cx. 
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chism (1548), following substantially the Latin 
Catechism of Justus Jonas, there is a para- 
graph enlarging on the significance of the 
words ‘‘ given for you,” “shed for you.” } 


Xx 


‘GRANT US THY PEACE” IN THE AGUS (1549); 
AND IN THE ENGLISH LITANY 


Why ‘‘¢hy peace,” when in the old English 
Missals and Breviaries the words were simply, 
“dona nobis pacem’”? One cannot well 
answer this question with confidence; but we 
had certainly been anticipated in the Bruns- 
wick Order of 1528, where in the Aguus, in 
the service for the Lord’s Supper, we find 
‘Giff uns dynen Frede.” ? 

The same form, “Grant us ¢hy peace,” 
appears in the English Litany of 1549, as it 
had also, five years before, in the English 
Litany of 1544. But in Hermann’s German 
Litany in the Bedencken (if I may rely on the 
edition of 1544, as corresponding to the text 
of the first edition, of 1543) we have not “thy 
peace,” but “Verlehn uns sée¢en frid”; and 
similarly in Luther’s German Litany, at the 
end of his Gezstliche Lieder, we find “ Verleih 
uns steten Fried.” 

1 Burton’s edit., pp. 208-209. 2 Richter, Z. K. i. 115. 
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The Litany in Marshall’s ‘‘ Goodly Primer,” 
of 1535, seems beyond doubt to have been 
affected by Luther's Litany, and there we 
have in the third clause of the Agnus, “Give 
peace and rest upon us”—an awkward and 
unsatisfactory form. 

Of course one remembers John xiv. 27, 
“My peace I give unto you”; and our 
English Reformers may have devised their 
expansion of the Latin independently ; but it 
is, nevertheless, interesting to note the German 
anticipation in the Brunswick Order. A 
larger acquaintance than I possess with early 
Litanies of the German Reformation may 
possibly show some instance of “thy peace” 
in the Agnus of the Litany, as well as in the 
Agnus of the Mass. 


XI 
“OURSELVES, OUR SOULS AND BODIES” 


This expression, which now occurs in the 
first of the post-Communion prayers, appeared 
originally (1549) in the prayer which followed 
upon the words of Institution, and in which, 
after declaring that we “celebrate and make 
here before thy Divine Majesty the memorial 
which thy Son hath willed us to make,” we 
ask God (1) ‘‘to accept this our sacrifice of 
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praise and thanksgiving,” and then go on 
(2) to “offer and present” to God “ourself 
[changed to “ourselves,” with the place of 
the prayer, in 1552], our souls and bodies, to 
be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice” 
unto God. 

One is, of course, reminded of Romans 
xii. 1, where St Paul beseeches those to 
whom he wrote to present their dodzes a lively 
(living) and holy sacrifice (Los¢zam : Vulgate); 
and to the same verse we owe the word 
“reasonable” (vatzonabile: Vulgate), though 
in St Paul it is applied to the word “service” 
(obseguium: Vulgate). 

But the interesting point to which I would 
direct attention is the introduction of the word 
“ourselves” and the word “souls” into the 
prayer. Where did the thought come from ? 

Mr Scudamore’ rightly observes that this 
has no counterpart in the old Canon of the 
Mass. The idea based upon Romans xii. 1 
is often dwelt upon in the Fathers; but the 
notion of offering our “souls” as well as our 
“bodies” is a remarkable feature in the 
English Prayer-Book. 

It is interesting to observe (and I am not 
aware that it has ever been noticed before 
now) that in Hermann’s Bedencken, in the pre- 

1 Notitia Eucharistica, p. 774. 
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liminary discourse on ‘the Christian Offer- 
ing,” we find a close parallel. He says, 
“Through Christ our Lord we should offer 
up ourselves, our body and souZ1 Hermann 
then goes on to specify our other offerings, a 
broken spirit, and “praise and thanksgiving,” 
and alms for the poor brethren. He, like 
the other German Reformers, will allow no 
other sacrifice or offering in the Mass than 
these. He notices that the Old Fathers 
frequently use the words sacrifictum and 
oblatzo in connection with the Mass; and he 
explains such language by the patristic inter- 
pretation that the word “sacrifice” is used 
because it was ‘“‘the memorial of the one 
sacrifice.” In all this Archbishop Hermann 
was in absolute accord with the teaching of 
Archbishop Cranmer, as fully exhibited in his 
Answer to Bishop Stephen Gardiner. 

The idea, however, of the offering of our 
whole being, soul and body, was too obvious, 
too inevitable, not to find a place in medizval 
thoughts. In an old English MS. in the 
Bodleian (A. Wood, 17 fol. 10-11), we find, 
in directions how to hear Mass profitably, the 
wise counsel, ‘At the offertory when the 
prest doith taik the Chalice and holde yt vp 


1 “Uns selb, unsere leib vnnd seel” : folio, lxix. verso, edit. 
1544. 
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and formys the Oblation: Have medytatyon 
how our Lord the Savyour of alle mankynd 
most wyllfully offerd hym selff to hys Eter- 
nalle father to be the sacrifyce and oblacyon 
for man’s Redemptyon ; and offer your selff to 
hym agayn bothe body and soole, which he so 
dere bowght.” ! 


XII 
“GOOD WILL TOWARDS MEN” 


In the Workmanship of the Prayer-Book 
(p. 79) it was pointed out that we have here 
an example of the critical spirit of the English 
Reformers in dealing with the text of the 
Gloria im excelsts, as it stood in the pre- 
Reformation Missals, with its “Et in terra 
pax hominibus,” etc. It is certainly not im- 
probable that the Greek text of the New 
Testament, as it appeared (Luke ii. 14) in 
the editions of Erasmus, and as adopted in 
Tyndale’s version of the New Testament, and 
in the Great Bible of 1539, may have deter- 
mined the wording of our English Prayer- 
Book. It is, however, to be remarked that 
our Reformers had been long before antici- 
pated in Germany. Thus in the Order for 
Zurich in 1529, we find this hymn opening 

1 See Canon Simmons’ Lay Folks’ Mass-Book, 233. 
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thus: “ Eer sye Gott inden héhinen. Und Frid 
vff erden. Den menschen ein recht gmiit.”* 

In the great majority of the German Church 
Orders, as printed by Richter, this hymn is 
indicated only by the first words (and these 
most commonly in the form, Glorza zn excelsts) ; 
and, as is well known, it was in several places 
sung in Latin (which presumably followed the 
old Latin text) by the choir, while afterwards 
some “spiritual song”—a metrical hymn— 
was sung by the people. In some Church 
Orders the people are directed to sing the 
Gloria in excelsis in German. This was, 
doubtless, either the metrical hymn, “All 
Ehr und Lob soll Gottes sein” of Luther's 
Hymn-Book, or the metrical Hymn written by 
Nicolaus Decius (1526), which soon came to 
be everywhere preferred, and which is still a 
great favourite, the opening line of which is, 
“Allein Gott in der Hoh sei Ehr.”2 But 
neither of these hymns is more than a loose 
paraphrase of the original.” ® 

1 Richter, i. 137. 

* See Albert Fischer’s edit. of Bunsen’s Al/gemeines evan- 
gelisches Gesang und Gebetbuch (1881), p. 707. 

? It was not till towards the close of the sixteenth century 
that the use of the Latin Gloréa in excelsis seems to have given 
way. Then the practice came to be that the officiating 
minister intoned the words, “Ehre sey Gott in der Hohe,” 


whereupon the congregation commenced to sing the metrical 
hymn, “Allein Gott,” etc. 
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In Luther’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment we read, ‘‘ Peace on earth and to men 
goodwill (Wohlgefallen),” at Luke ii. 14. And 
the versions in English had made in the same 
direction: thus, Tyndale (1534), “and peace 
on earth, and unto men rejoicing”; and in the 
Great Bible (1539), which came out under 
Cranmer’s special patronage, “Glory to God 
on high, and peace on the earth, and unto men 
a good will.” 

The form “towards men” was an attempt 
to give what was supposed by scholars to be 
the true sense of the words. And Erasmus in 
his great work, Jz Novum Testamentum Ad- 
notationes, discusses the passage at length, 
and interprets “in hominibus bona voluntas” 
as meaning ‘bona voluntas, benevolus affectus, 
Dei exga homines.” ! 

Textual critics in our own day have generally 
given their judgment in favour of the reading 
of the Greek of Luke ii. 14, which supports 
the old Latin, “hominibus bonz voluntatis ” ; 
but our Reformers had the best scholarship of 
their day on their side. Erasmus had pointed 
out that Chrysostom and Theophylact had read 
eddoxia ;* and the authority of Erasmus himself on 
such a question commanded respect and venera- 
tion from all lovers of the New Learning. 


1 Edit. 1542, Basilee, pp. 172-74. 2 Ibid. 
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XIII 
‘““TABLE PRAYERS ” 


What came afterwards to be known in 
popular parlance as “Table Prayers,” ze. the 
saying of the service for the Holy Communion 
up to a certain point, although there was no 
subsequent consecration and communion, is a 
feature to be found in England as early as the 
First Prayer-Book. There it was directed 
that on Wednesdays and Fridays, though 
there be none to communicate with the Priest, 
the Priest, ‘“‘in a plain albe or surplice with 
a cope,” shall “say all things at the altar 
(appointed to be said at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper) until after the offertory. And 
then shall add one or two of the Collects 
aforewritten, as occasion shall serve, by his 
discretion. And then turning him to the 
people shall let them depart with the 
accustomed blessing.” 

We find what is substantially the same 
practice well established in some of the Ger- 
man Churches several years before 1549. 
Compare, for instance, the Brandenburg Order 
of 1540, which was singularly close to the 
English rite of 1549. 


1 Richter, i. 327. 
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It may be worth observing, as an interesting 
point, that in the Brandenburg Order for what 
have been styled “ Table Prayers” the priest 
is directed to wear “not a chasuble, but only 
a choir-cope (ezn Casula, sondern allein ein 
Korkappen)” ; while at the service when there 
was a celebration he was to wear ‘the 
accustomed ecclesiastical vesture,” which in- 
cluded the chasuble. In our English book of 
1549, the priest was to “put upon him a plain 
albe or surplice with a cofe” for ‘Table 
Prayers,” while for a service with a celebration 
he was permitted at least to choose the vest- 
ment (z.¢. the chasuble) instead of the cope. 
The rubric, as regards the occasion of a cele- 
bration, runs, ‘‘ The Priest. . . shall put upon 
him the vesture appointed for that ministra- 
tion, that is to say, a white albe plain, with a 
vestment or cope.” As is now well known, 
the word “ vestment” was commonly used as 
equivalent to the chasuble. 

In the Order drawn up by Bugenhagen for 
use in Pomerania (1535) we find the same 
feature of ‘‘Table Prayers,” as we may for 
brevity call them. All that was prescribed for 
the earlier part of the Mass, namely, Introit, 
Kyrie, Gloria in excelsis, Collect, Epistle, 
Gradual, Gospel, Nicene Creed, Sermon, 
was to be said or sung when there was no 
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celebration.1 Again, the direction of what is 
to be done when there are no persons to com- 
municate follows almost the same line in the 
Brunswick Order of 1528,? and in the Order 
for the Palatinate (1543). In the last-named, 
where there was no celebration, the priest was 
not to wear the ‘‘accustomed Mass-vestment,” 
but-a cope (Chormantel), or only a surplice, 
and to perform the service of the Mass up to 
the sermon. After the sermon the Litany 
was said, or, if time did not allow, a hymn, 
collect, and blessing. 

These examples may suffice to show that the 
English Reformers may not improbably have had 
the idea of “Table Prayers” suggested to them 
by some of the German Church Orders. The 
advantages of the devotions of the early part 
of the Mass and of the instruction derivable 
from the Epistle, Gospel, and Creed, would 
naturally cause the Reformers to be unwilling 
that the people should be deprived of them 
on those ‘occasions when there was no 
celebration. 

It may be added that the permission to wear 
only a surplice in the Order for the Palatinate, 
noticed above, is probably to be explained by 
the Brandenburg Order of 1540, which directs 
that when there were no communicants, and 

1 Richter, i. 258. ® Tbid. i. 115. 
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therefore no celebration, the chasuble should 
not be worn, but only the cope; and in 
village-churches, ‘where there are no copes,” 
there should be worn “a plain surplice (ezz 
schlechten Corrock).” 


X 


COMMUNION OF THE SICK 


| HAVE not observed in commentaries or 
historical accounts of the Prayer-Book 
any notice of the probable influence of Ger- 
man Church Orders on the origin and struc- 
ture of this service, as presented in 1 549, 
and to some extent as it appears in 1 552. 
It will be remembered that the medizval 
service-books supplied no provision for a 
celebration of the Eucharist in the sick man’s 
house. The sick were communicated with 
the reserved Sacrament in one kind. When, 
therefore, it was resolved in 1549 that, under 
certain circumstances, a celebration should 
take place in the sick man’s house, namely, 
on a day which was “not appointed for the 
open Communion in the Church,” the Re- 
formers had to bethink themselves as to the 
form of service to be used. On a day when 
there was “the open Communion in the 
church” the priest would reserve (according 
to the rubrics of the Prayer-Book of 1 549) 
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“‘so much of the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood as shall serve the sick person and so 
many as shall communicate with him, if there 
be any.” But on other days a celebration was 
to be held in the sick man’s house. Hence we 
gather that reservation in the Church of Eng- 
land between 1549 and 1552 was in its purpose 
limited to communicating the sick. In no case 
was the Sacrament to be kept beyond the day 
upon which it was consecrated. 

Even to this preliminary stage in the history 
of the reformed service for the Communion of 
the sick we find parallels in two of the German 
Church Orders. 

There is a tolerably close resemblance be- 
tween the Brandenburg Church Order of 15401 
and the Order for the Communion of the Sick 
in the Prayer-Book of 1549. Warning was to 
be given to the priest the day before, and on 
the following morning, if there had been a 
Communion in the church, the Sacrament in 
both kinds was to be taken from the altar to 
the sick man. In the larger towns, when there 
was a sudden call for communicating a sick 
man who might not survive till the morning, 
the priest, when it is announced to him, or he 
is summoned by the ringing of the church bell, 
shall resort to the church, ask those present to 

1 Richter, i. 329. 
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pray for the sick man, and then in the presence 
of even only a few (for where two or three are 
gathered together in Christ’s name there He is 
in the midst) shall consecrate, and then take 
the Sacrament to the sick man. This last in- 
teresting provision is unknown to the Prayer- 
Book of 1549; but the former feature is exactly 
what is ordered in the Prayer-Book, “if the 
day be not appointed for the open Com- 
munion”; and in the English book it is applied 
to all churches, whether in town or country. 
The Brandenburg book makes a different 
order for small towns and villages (as 
distinguished from cities). In the small 
towns and villages the consecration was to 
be in the sick man’s house. 

We are informed by Richter! that in all 
essential points the Pfalz-Neuburg Order of 
1543 followed the Brandenburg Order, in the 
Communion of the Sick. The Pfalz- Neuburg 
Order is regarded (as, e.g., by Mr Brightman) 
as having been known to our Reformers, and 
as having had its influence on the Invocation 
of the Consecration of the Eucharist in the 
Book of 1549. It may, therefore, have had 
influence on the 1549 form for communicating 
the sick. This Order also sanctions communi- 
cating the sick with the Sacrament from the 
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altar of the church. These two German 
Church Orders mark the most conservative 
of the liturgical movements in the German 
states. Dr Jacobs! describes these two Church 
Orders as “pure in doctrine, but adhering 
most strictly [by which he must mean ‘“‘ most 
strictly of all the Reformation Church Orders” 
to the received Roman forms.” 

The great majority of the German Church 
Orders, however, did not sanction the carrying 
of the Sacrament to the sick man’s house ; and, 
as we know, in 1552 the conveyance of the 
Sacrament to the sick man’s house disappeared 
with us. 

The warning that men should “always be 
in a readiness to die,” and that they should 
not defer communicating till their last hour, 
which we find in the preliminary rubric, we 
find also in the opening of the correspond- 
ing section of the Brandenburg Order 
(1540). 

When the necessity arises the sick man is 
to give notice to the priest the day before ; 
and in the morning, before midday (“afore 
noon,” Prayer-Book of 1549), after the sacristan 
has made ready a table in the sick man’s 
house, where relations and neighbours were 
assembled, the priest shall set thereon the 


1 Lutheran Movement in England, 223. 
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-hosts and chalice on the corporal. He says a 
general confession (although the sick man has 
made his private confession) and absolution, 
consecrates the host, and gives to the sick 
man with the words, ‘The body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was given in death for 
thee, strengthen and preserve thee in the faith 
unto everlasting life. Amen.” The priest then 
consecrates a few drops of wine, and com- 
municates the sick man, using the words, ‘‘ The 
blood of our dear Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was given for thy sins, strengthen,” etc. The 
ablutions of the priest’s fingers were given to 
the sick man or to some other. 

The differences between this service and 
our own are as observable as the resemblances. 
It may be remarked that in the German 
Church Orders the communicating of the 
people in the sacrament of the Body of Christ 
before the consecration of the cup is a frequent 
feature. 

In Hermann’s books we find directions for 
a celebration at the house of the sick. There 
is a preliminary instruction that pastors should 
exhort the people that “not only those of the 
household (domestzc), but also relations (cog- 
matt) and neighbours of the sick should endea- 
vour to assemble at such celebration of the 
Holy Supper, and together to partake of the 
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Sacraments.”+ With this may be compared 
the rubric of 1549, “The sick person shall 
always desire some, either of his own house, 
or else of his neighbours, to receive the Holy 
Communion with him.” In 1552 there should 
be ‘‘a good number to receive the Communion 
with the sick person.” And so it continued to 
be the normal rule till 1662,? exception being 
made in the case of the prevalence of the 
plague, sweat, etc. 


1 Deliberat., fol. xcvii. verso. 

2 In the Scottish Prayer-Book of 1637 we find “a sufficient 
number, at least two or three,” which no doubt suggested our 
present rubric. 


XI 
BAPTISM 


I 


THE RENUNCIATIONS IN THE ENGLISH 
PRAYER-BOOK 


Ms baptismal renunciations of the Sarum 
Manual (and the same may be said of 
the use of York) were threefold, and each had 
reference to Satan—‘‘ Przest. N. Dost thou 
renounce Satan? Azswer. I renounce (aédre- 
nuntio). Priest. And all his works? Answer. 
Trenounce. /rzest. And all his pomps? 
Answer. | renounce.”* This form (which was 
the form of the Roman Ritual) appears to 
have been general in Western Christendom at 
the period of the Reformation.’ 
In the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. the 
form was as follows :—“ Then shall the Priest 
demand of the child (which shall be Jirst bap- 


1 See Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualta (2nd edit.), i. 23; 
Henderson’s Manuale ef Processionale ad usum insignis 
Ecclesie Eboracensis, 16. In the York use each question 
had the name of the infant prefixed ; in the Sarum use, only 
the first. 


* For the Ambrosian use, see Pp: 257, note. 
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tesed) these questions following : first, naming 
the child, and saying, 

‘NV. Dost thou forsake the devil and all his 
works? 

‘“* Answer. I forsake them. 

“Minzester. Dost thou forsake the vain 
pomp and glory of the world, with all the 
covetous desires of the same? 

“ Answer. | forsake them. 

‘“ Minester. Dost thou forsake the carnal 
desires of the flesh, so that thou wilt not follow 
nor be led by them ? 

“ Answer. I forsake them.” 

It is obvious that the renunciations of our 
reformed Prayer-Book have underlying them 
a somewhat different thought from that of the 
pre-Reformation Manuals—the thought of the 
great trinity of evil—the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, renounced in the order, the devil, 
the world, the flesh.1 It might perhaps be 
argued that when carefully examined the Eng- 
lish renunciations mean no more than those 
-in the Latin of the Sarum Manual. The 
matter need not be discussed here. The ques- 
tion, from the view-point of the history of the 
workmanship of the Prayer- Book, is this—What 
suggested the changed form of expression ? 


1 Compare “the deceits of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil” (Litany of 1544), expressions which do not appear in 
any parallel in the Sarum Litany. 
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The Reformed English rite, as regards the 
form of the renunciations, is not directly 
derived from any of the best-known rites of 
either the East or the West. 

As regards the second of our English 
renunciations, it may be remarked that there 
are a few passages in early writers which 
suggest that in some churches the wer/a was 
renounced in the formula as well as the devil ; 
and some of these passages may possibly have 
arrested the attention of Cranmer and _ his 
colleagues. Thus St Cyprian, writing to 
Rogatianus, says, “We had renounced the 
world when we were baptised.”* Again, St 
Cyprian, in another place, expressing his 
astonishment and horror at some who had 
lapsed by making offerings at a heathen altar 
in the Capitol of Carthage, asks with indigna- 
tion, ‘Could a servant of God stand there, 
and speak and renounce Christ, after having 
already renounced the devil and the world 
(s@culo)?”* It would be hazardous to infer 
confidently from these passages that the 
formula of the renunciations in the North 
African Church of the third century contained 
an express reference to the wordd; but the 
probabilities seem to point in that direction. 

_ “Szeculo renunciaveramus cum baptizati sumus.”—Zyesv, 
a De Lapsis, § 8. 
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And the same may be said of the Church at 
Milan in the time of St Ambrose, whose words 
are, “Thou didst enter the sacred place (sacra- 
rium) of regeneration; call to mind what 
questions were put to thee, bring to remem- 
brance what were thine answers. Thou hast 
renounced the devil and his works, the world 
(mundo), and its luxury, and pleasures (volug- 
tatibus).”+ Still more definite is the testimony 
of the book on the Sacraments, which for a 
long period went under the name of St 
Ambrose — more definite, in this, that two 
separate questions were asked, “ When he 
[the priest] questioned thee, he said, ‘Dost thou 
renounce the devil and his works?’ What 
_didst thou reply? ‘I renounce.’ ‘Dost thou 
renounce the world (secu/o) and its works?’ 
What didst thou reply? ‘I renounce.’ Be 
mindful of thy pledge (cautzonzs).”? But it 
will be observed that the language of the 
second renunciation is different from that 
found in the acknowledged work of St Am- 
brose. ‘“ The luxury of the world” is wanting, 


and so is ‘its pleasures.” ? 

1 De Mysterits, c. ii. 2 De Sacramentis, lib. 1. cap. 2. 

3In the Ambrosian Aztuale the form continued to be 
“ Abrenuncias diabolo? [note not “Satanze”]. Patrinus pro 
infante respondet, Abrenuncio. Parochus. Abrenuncias szeculo 
et pompis ejus? Patrinus. Abrenuncio.” See Marténe, De 
Antiq. Eccl. Rit., i. 220, where the text of the Aituale Amobrost- 
anum, published in 1645, is given, 

R 
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A somewhat closer parallel to the form of 
St Ambrose will be found, as recorded by 
Marténe, in an ancient Gothico-Gallican Missal 
(first published by J. M. Thomasius). One 
question only is asked, as in our present Eng- 
lish form, and it runs thus, ‘Dost thou re- 
nounce Satan, the pomps of the world (pompzs 
secult), and its pleasures (e¢ voluptatcbus 
gus)?” This is the nearest parallel which 
I have found to our English form in the 
medizval service-books. I do not, of course, 
suggest that a form of the kind found in the 
Gothico-Gallican Missal was known asa matter 
of fact to our Reformers ; but it would be rash 
to say that it could not have been so; for it 
is now certain that they were better acquainted 
with foreign rituals than would have been 
imagined a hundred years ago. 

It will be noticed that in the ancient Gallican 
form Satan’s works are not mentioned, while 
they continue to appear (as in the pre-Refor- 
mation English Manuals) in our Prayer-Books. 
The Ambrosian rite, at anyrate, would pro- 
bably have been known to Cranmer; and 
there the world and tts omps appeared. 

It is plain, at all events, that in their con- 
siderable departure from the language of the 
English Manuals, the Reformers had a good 


* Marténe, De Antiguis Ecclesie Ritibus, i. 178. 
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deal of precedent to support them. The most 
noticeable difference (and it is very striking) 
is that none of the ancient renunciations (so 
far as I know) contain (at least expressly) any 
reference to the lusts of the flesh. 


The well-known facts of the influence of 
some of the Reformed service-books of Ger- 
many upon the Prayer-Book of 1549 naturally 
suggested a search in these books for the 
source of the English baptismal renunciations. 
To this search I went with hope, but as yet 
have met only with very partial success. 

In studying the question of the influence of 
Archbishop Hermann’s Church-Order on the 
work of the English Reformers, it is well to 
bear in mind what has been pointed out by Dom 
Gasquet,’ in his valuable work, Edward VJ. 
and the Book of Common Prayer (p. 227), that 
there is conclusive evidence that the Re- 
formers had before them, and followed, in 
several particulars, the Archbishop’s German 
original, Einfaltegs Bedencken (1543 and 1544), 
as well as the Latin translation—Szmplex ac 
Pia Deliberatio—of 1545, which differs in 
some respects from the German. In the Ger- 
man we find the renunciations as follows :— 

“Do you renounce, for yourselves and 


1 Since raised to the dignity of Abbot. 
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on behalf of the child, Satan and all his 
works ? 

“ Answer. Yes, we renounce. 

‘“ And the world with all its pomp (Praché), 
and its desires (Lusten) ? 

“ Answer. Yes, we renounce.” ! 

A few years earlier the Ovdenung der 
Kirchen zu Cassel (1539) contained a single 
renunciation, with a reference to the world’s 
luxury: “ 4. Widersagstu dem Teuffel, allen 
seinen wercken und wesen, sampt aller we/¢- 
licher uppickett ?” (Richter: Lvangelischen 
Kirchenordnungen, i. 298). 

It is interesting to observe that several 
years before Archbishop Hermann’s reforming 
proclivities had reached the measure which 
issued in the publication of his Lznfaltigs 
Bedencken, he had in his Provincial Council of 
Cologne, in 1536, promised the publication of a 
compendium of Christian doctrine, which work 
appeared in print (together with the canons 
enacted at the Council) in 1538; and that in 
this work, known as the Euchiridion doctrine 
Christiane, we have an explanation of the 
old renunciations of Satan, and all his works, 
and all his pomps, quite of a kin in its 


1 Einfaltigs Bedencken, fol. \xxxii., edit. 1544. In the Latin 
(1545) the second question runs, “Etiam mundo et omnibus 
concupiscentiis ejus ?” 
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language to the later form of the renunciations 
in the Eznfaltigs Bedencken, and its Latin 
form, the Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio. Indeed 
it might be not unreasonably inferred that 
an expanded form had already had a place 
in the forms of Cologne. The passage 
referred to, when translated from the Latin, 
appears thus:— “The person about to be 
baptised makes three renunciations. For 
when asked, Dost thou renounce Satan? he 
replies, I renounce: And all his works? he 
replies, I renounce: And all his pomps, all 
the vanity and glory of the world, its pride, 
luxury, pleasures, in a word, all vices? he 
replies, I renounce.” (fol. 1xxxi.). 

On the whole, from the evidence adduced, 
perhaps we shall not be wrong in conjecturing 
that the form of the first two questions of the 
renunciations of the Prayer-Book of 1549 was 
suggested by Archbishop Hermann’s work ; 
while, so far as we know at present, the 
renunciation of ‘the carnal desires of the 
flesh” seems to be peculiar to our English 
service. Asa triple renunciation was adhered 
to in 1549, and ‘“‘the world” was made the 
subject of the second, it might naturally have 
suggested itself that ‘the carnal desires of the 
flesh” should be the subject of the third. 

I do not know whether attention has been 
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called to the fact that while the renunciations 
in express terms refer to the devil, the world, 
and the flesh, the address in our Prayer- 
Book immediately preceding the renunciations 
(followed by the interrogatory form of the 
Creed) makes no reference to “the world” 
or to ‘the sinful lusts of the flesh.” ‘‘ Where- 
fore, after this promise made by Christ, these 
infants must also faithfully for their part 
promise by you that be their sureties, that 
they will forsake the devil and all his works, 
and constantly believe God’s holy word and 
obediently keep his commandments” (First 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI.). We seem 
thus to be admitted to witness the process 
of the work of revision. One may con- 
jecture that the above address was written 
before the form of the renunciations was 
finally adjusted. 

The reader may naturally ask, what were 
the renunciations in Luther’s Taufbichlezn ? 
They do not help us: they ran simply, “ Dost 
thou renounce the devil? ”—“Yes”; “And 
all his works ?”—‘* Yes”: “And all his ways 
(wessen) ?” —“ Yes,” } 


1 Richter, i. 8. 
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II 


THE ABOLITION OF THE DIRECTION FOR TRINE 
IMMERSION IN 1552 


The Prayer-Book of 1549 had, in effect, 
retained the Sarum and York usage. In 
1552 there is no reference to triple immer- 
sion: the rubric ran simply, ‘‘ Then the Priest 
shall take the child in his hands, and ask 
the name, and naming the child shall dip it 
in the water, so it be discreetly and warily 
done.” Luther's Taufbiichlecn of 1523 had 
a dominating influence upon the German 
Church Orders. It retained many of the 
pre-Reformation usages, as, for instance, the 
use of the spittle, the oil, and the white 
robe; but the rubric for immersion is only 
“then he [the priest] takes the child and dips 
it in the font and says... .” 

The general tendency shown in 1552 to the 
simplification of the rite may perhaps suffice 
to account for the change; but it is not im- 
possible that a knowledge that the Reformed 
Churches of Germany contented themselves 
with a single immersion may also have 
weighed with the English Reformers. 


XII 
CONFIRMATION 
I 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE SERVICE 


C Bae! two most important changes in the 

rite of Confirmation made in 1549 were 
(1) the order for the delay of the administra- 
tion of the rite till children had “come to the 
years of discretion” and had received cate- 
chetical instruction ; and (2) the abolishing of 
the anointing with chrism. In both these 
particulars our Reformers had been anticipated 
by the German Reformers; and in Archbishop 
Hermann’s books both features are emphasised, 
and reasons assigned for the changes. 

In the Prayer-Book of 1549 the Catechism 
appeared as a section of the Order for Con- 
firmation, which was entitled, « Confirmation, 
wherein is contained a Catechism for Children care 
and it occupied a similar place in Hermann’s 
book. In both the Cologne and the English 


formularies the children were required to 
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possess some elementary knowledge of the 
faith, and of the duties of religion, before they 
were presented for Confirmation. The same 
feature appears in other German Church 
Orders, as, for example, the Order for Cassel 
(1539) and the Order for Brandenburg (1540). 
There are, of course, resemblances between 
the German and English Catechisms as regards 
the topics dealt with; but there are very 
striking differences in the mode of treatment. 
Indeed, the differences are more remarkable 
than the agreements. Among other differ- 
ences, the English Catechism did not contain 
any teaching on the Lord’s Supper (which 
part of our present Catechism was not added 
till 1604), while Hermann’s Catechism con- 
tained some very definite teaching on that 
mysterious subject. 

Again, in Hermann’s Catechism there is a 
declaration, on the part of the child, of self- 
consecration “to Christ and his Church,” 
which (though beautiful in itself) one can 
understand the English Reformers hesitating 
to demand from every candidate for Con- 
firmation.1 

It seems certain on comparison that although 


1 “ Credo, Confiteor, et me Christo et Ecclesize ejus consecro, 
fretus gratia et ope Domini et Servatoris nostri Jesu Christi,” 
fol. Ixxxi., verso. 
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the idea of a catechism in connection with 
Confirmation was probably suggested by Her- 
mann’s books, our Reformers in framing the 
contents of their Catechism were but little, if 
at all, influenced by Hermann. 

The omission of any direction for the use 
of chrism, when compared with the express 
direction in the service-book which was in 
possession—the Latin Pontifical of the English 
‘“‘uses”—leaves, in my opinion (face those 
who suggest, what is quite true in some cases, 
that omission is not prohibition), no reasonable 
doubt that the intention of the Reformers was 
that chrism should not be used. The absence 
from the Prayer-Book of any form for the 
blessing of chrism confirms this opinion. And 
actual general practice, which is often so valu- 
able an interpreter of law, seems to make 
entirely for the same view. 

It is true that in our Prayer-Book the 
anointing was szently dropped, while in Her- 
mann’s books the anointing was, in effect, 
declared to be superfluous and without the 
authority of primitive antiquity. “In Con- 
firmation,” writes Hermann, “it was formerly 
the custom to use the sign of oil; but inasmuch 
as this sign has been most superstitiously 
abused, and as among Christians it is not so 
much the signs and shadows of spiritual things 
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as the reality and the truth which should be 
regarded as of value, the symbol of the im- 
position of hands shall suffice in this rite, as it 
sufficed for the Apostles and the more ancient 
Fathers” (fol. Ixxxii. verso). This last remark 
is pertinent and telling. 

As compared with Hermann’s books, our 
Prayer-Book seldom deals with controversy, 
or assigns the reason for the alterations 
adopted. Reasons, however, are assigned for 
delaying the administration of Confirmation 
till children had come to years of discretion. 
For the sake of the lay people it was desirable 
that reasons should be given, more especially 
in view of the belief referred to, namely, that 
some “detriment” should come to children 
“by deferring of their Confirmation.” * 

A very brief examination of the German 
and Latin editions of Archbishop Hermann’s 
work shows that it was as much a series of 
theological treatises on controverted questions 
as a directory of worship. The character of the 
English Prayer- Book was altogether different. 

It is worthy of observation that in 1549 the 
opening prayer (which ran closer to the Latin 
original than our present form) did not attempt 
to exhibit the expression, septzformem spirttum, 
more literally than by the phrase ‘with the 


1 See the prefatory rubrics to “ Confirmation,” 1549. 
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manifold gifts of grace.” Similarly, in the 
only form of the Venz Creator, which appeared 
in the Ordinal of 1549, the line “Tu sepéz- 
formis munere” became, “ Thou in thy gifts 
art manifold.” The line, “ Who dost thy 
sevenfold gifts impart,” in the other version 
now in our Prayer-Book, belongs to a much 
later date, being the work, perhaps, of Cosin, 
and appears to be first found in Cosin’s 
Private Devotions (1627). The expression 
adopted in both the places indicated (in the 
Prayer-Book of 1549 and the Ordinal of 1549) 
seems to aim deliberately at avoiding the 
definite numerical reference. I will not ex- 
press any opinion whether this change is a loss 
oragain. A good deal might be said in favour 
of each. But that the change was deliberate 
I do not doubt. 


II 


THE ORDER IN WHICH THE SEVENFOLD GIFTS OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT ARE ENUMERATED IN THE 
CONFIRMATION SERVICE 


In the Sarum Pontifical in the prayer 
corresponding to, and obviously (in the main) 


* The second (much altered) of the two translations which 
stand in our present service for the Ordination of Priests. 

*In the York Pontifical, edited for the Surtees Society by 
Dr Henderson, the service for Confirmation is lacking. 
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the source of, our “ Almighty and everliving 
God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate,” etc., 
we find the order of the gifts as recorded differ 
from that in the Prayer-Book, thus—(1) The 
Spirit of wisdom and understanding (znted- 
lectus), (2) the Spirit of knowledge (sczentz@) 
and godliness (fzetatzs), (3) the Spirit of coun- 
sel and strength (/fortetudznis), (4) the Spirit 
of the fear of the Lord,1—the order in the 
Prayer-Book being, 1, 3, 2, 4. 

When I first observed this difference I 
fancied that here we had an example of our 
Reformers turning to the text of Holy 
Scripture, and following the order of Isa. 
xi, 2, 3, as it appears in the Vulgate, with 
which they were so familiar; and I still think 
that possibly such may have been the origin 
of the order followed by the English Prayer- 
Book. But it is also possible that the Re- 
formers had before them some English Ponti- 
fical in which the order followed the Vulgate ; 
and in the Pontifical used by the saintly 
Bishop Edmund Lacy, of Exeter (1420-55), 
we find an actual example of this order.’ 

We also find the order of our Prayer-Book 
in the ancient York Pontifical of Ecgberth 


1 Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia, i. 39. 
2 Liber Pontificalis of Edmund Lacy, Bishop of Exeter, 
edited by Ralph Barnes, p. 9. 
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(A.D. 734-4.D. 766), the earliest known English 
Pontifical! and in the ancient service-book 
given by Leofric, first Bishop of Exeter (a.p. 
1050-A.D. 1072), to St Peter’s, Exeter,? so that 
Lacy’s Exeter form may bea lineal descendant 
of Leofric’s so far as regards the particular 
point under consideration. We thus learn 
that, though our Reformers here departed 
from the use of Sarum, they were not without 
the authority of ancient English Pontificals, 
not to say anything of Holy Scripture.® 

It may be added that the Pontifical of 
Cologne, as indicated in Archbishop Her- 
mann’s Luchzredion Christiane Instttutionis 
(1538)—a book certain to have been known > 
to Cranmer—has the order of our English 
Prayer- Book.‘ 

If we may judge from the various Orders of 
Confirmation printed by. Marténe,* the prayer 
for the sevenfold gifts, though not unknown, 


1 Surtees Society, vol. 27, and Marténe, De Antig. Rit. i. 2 53. 

2 Leofric Missal (Warren’s edit.), 222. It is interesting to 
find the title of the prayer in this place to be Ad manus im- 
posttionem. 

* The so-called Liber S. Cuthbertz in the library of Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge, supplies a variant in placing 
“godliness” before “knowledge”; but otherwise it agrees 
with the arrangement of the gifts that we have in the Prayer- 
Book. See De Bernham’s Pontifical (Appendix II.), edited by 
Canon Chr. Wordsworth, p. 67. 

4 Fol. Ixxxvi. verso. 

5 De Antig. Eccl. Rit. i. 255-67. 
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was comparatively uncommon on the Con- 
tinent. But at least we can claim a high 
antiquity for this form, for it appears in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary ;1 and there the order 
of the sevenfold gifts stands precisely as in 
our reformed Prayer-Book. 

I take it that many of the students of the 
Prayer-Book in our day regret that at the 
revision of 1552 the signing with the sign of 
the Cross was omitted at Confirmation. As it 
was retained in the service for Baptism, it 
would seem that the omission here can hardly 
have been due to regarding the use of this 
ceremony as essentially objectionable. But 
there is one difference between the two sign- 
ings. In the baptismal service the significance 
of the signing was explained ; at Confirmation 
(though it might have been) it was not ex- 
plained as a matter of fact. And the spirit of 
the Reformation was hostile to unexplained 
symbolism. At any rate, in the Cologne 
reform we find the same features as in the 
Second Book of Edward VI.—the cross was 
retained at Baptism; it was omitted at Con- 
firmation. 


Most recent commentaries on the Prayer- 
Book have pointed out that several character- 
1H, A, Wilson’s edition, 87. 
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istic thoughts and turns of expression which 
mark the prayer in our service after the laying 
on of hands—‘Almighty and everliving God, 
who makest us,” etc.—are plainly derived from 
a prayer in Hermann’s books which was said 
before the laying on of hands. But it will 
interest students to see by comparison how 
the English Reformers dealt with, and, as I 
cannot but think, much improved upon, their 
verbose and lumbering original. It is to be 
remembered that in the Szmplex ac Pia Delt- 
beratio the prayer (as has been said) preceded, 
while in our Prayer-Book it followed the 
laying on of hands. Translated from the 
Latin, the prayer ran as follows :— 

“Almighty and merciful God, Heavenly 
Father, who alone makest us to will and to 
accomplish (wt velimus ac perficiamus) those 
things which are acceptable to thee, and truly 
good, we beseech thee for these children, 
whom thou hast given to thy Church, and hast 
regenerated to thee by Holy Baptism, and in 
whom thou hast infused such light that they 
have resolved to acknowledge and confess 
before the Church thy favour and goodness 
toward them, and to give and consecrate them- 
selves to thee thyself and thy Church, in 
obedience to thy commandments, confirm this 
thy work which thou hast wrought in them ; 
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increase in them the gift of thy Spirit, that, 
always advancing in the knowledge of thee 
and in obedience to thy Gospel, they may in 
thy Church persevere unto the end, and that 
being never seduced by any perverse doctrine, 
nor urged (zmpudsz) by the lusts of the flesh, 
they may never depart from that faith and 
obedience of the Gospel, which they have just 
now confessed and professed. Grant unto 
them that growing abundantly (/eliczter adoles- 
centes) in thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
common head of us all, they may increase in 
him in all wisdom, holiness, and righteous- 
ness, till they come to the full age of manhood 
(ad plene virilem et perfectam etatem), so that 
they may ever know more perfectly, and love 
more ardently, thee, the Father, and thy Son, 
our Lord, with the Holy Spirit, and may, 
before their neighbours, more seriously and 
effectively confess, celebrate, and glorify thee, 
both by their words and by their whole 
life. And, as thou hast promised us that 
whatever we shall ask of thee, in the name of 
thy beloved Son, thou wilt give us, and as thy 
Son has promised that thou wilt give the good 
Spirit to those that ask thee much more 
readily than any father among us would give 
any good thing to his children who ask him, 
so grant to these thy children what we ask of 

s 
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thee through thy Son Christ, when presently 
in thy name we lay hands upon them, and by 
this sign assure them (certos eos reddemus) * 
that thy fatherly hand will ever be extended 
over them, that the Holy Spirit may never be 
lacking to preserve, lead, and rule them in the 
way of salvation and in the truly Christian 
life. Grant to them, I say, that these truths 
they may know by faith, and may firmly 
believe that thou wilt protect them with thine 
almighty right hand, keep them and free them 
from all evil, and lead them to all good (duc- 
turum et perducturum), and never take from 
them thy Holy Spirit; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” ? 

It will be felt at once that we have cause to 
be thankful that our English Reformers, or, to 
be more accurate, the guiding spirit of the 
liturgical reform, was too deeply impressed with 
the artistic and literary merits of the devo- 
tional forms of the old service-books to adopt 
the new ways of so many of the German Re- 
formers. One is conscious of a different world 
of thought and feeling when one reads this 
prayer, supplied to and adopted by Archbishop 
Hermann. But it is with form that we are 


1 Prayer-Book : “ Certify them by this sign.” 

? In this case the German original is as prolix as the Latin. 
It is plainly the Latin form which influenced the English 
Reformers. 
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mainly concerned; and we may well rejoice 
that German prolixity had no charms for 
Cranmer, and that while selecting certain 
elements which he thought meritorious, he 
possessed the skill and the taste to recast 
these elements in the moulds furnished by 
the ancient devotions of the Church. 


A feature which seems to me of special 
value and interest—the prayer for “the dazly 
increase,” in those confirmed, of God’s mani- 
fold gifts of grace, and again the prayer when 
the bishop lays his hand upon each that ‘he 
may datly increase” in God’s Holy Spirit 
more and more—belongs to the revision of 
1552. Whatever were the motives which 
prompted these important insertions, the 
prayers, as we now possess them, bring out 
clearly a thought which may be very helpful 
in meeting the difficulties which sometimes 
beset those recently confirmed, who are dis- 
appointed in finding that they do not at once 
experience in their struggle against temptation 
such an access of spiritual strength as they had 
hoped for. 


The stress laid upon the previous instruc- 
tion of candidates for Confirmation by both 
the German and the English Reformers of the 
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sixteenth century is, as has been said, a note- 
worthy feature. But the Reformers were too 
well acquainted with the practice of the Church 
in times of remote antiquity, when Confirma- 
tion was often closely associated with Baptism, 
and, in fact, formed with Baptism a continuous 
service, to assert that the blessing of Confirma- 
tion was ineffective without previous religious 
instruction. Our English Prayer-Book only 
asserts that Confirmation after due prepara- 
tion in religious knowledge is “ministered to 
the more edifying of such as shall receive it,” 
and lays down its rule accordingly. But it is 
to be observed that in the sixteenth century 
we find many indications, even in countries 
still in communion with Rome, of a tendency 
to delay Confirmation for reasons which may 
be briefly put, in the language of our Prayer- 
Book, as making ‘to the more edifying of 
such as shall receive it.” Thus in the Cate- 
chism known as the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent (Catechtsmus ad Parochos) we find it 
declared that “the Sacrament of Confirmation 
can be administered to all after baptism, but 
yet zz zs less expedient that this should be 
done before children have the use of reason. 
Wherefore, if it should seem that the twelfth 
year is not to be waited for, it is in the highest 
degree proper (maxime convenit) that certainly 
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this sacrament should be deferred to the seventh 
year. For Confirmation was not instituted as 
necessary to salvation (ad salutzs necessctatem) ; 
but that by its virtue we may be found 
thoroughly furnished and prepared when we 
shall have to contend for the faith of Christ, 
for which kind of contest no one would judge 
children to be fit who still lack the use of 
reason.” (Pars II. cap. iii.; queestio 17.) 
The Catechism was issued by command of 
Pius V. in 1566. 

Marténe’s comment on the passage from 
the Catechism just cited is as follows: ‘Immo 
Catechismus Concilii Tridentini laudat si duo- 
decimus ad confirmationem annus expectetur.,” 
And he cites from Articles of Reformation 
put forth at Paris by seven bishops in 1586, 
that none “nisi majores annis” should be 
confirmed, that they might the better be able 
to remember the conferring of the Sacrament, 
though if children reach the age of ten some- 
thing of this might be attained. 

Both the reformed and the unreformed 
Churches were in all this departing from 
early usage, which, beyond doubt, exhibits 
to us the rite of Confirmation immediately, or 
almost immediately, after Baptism; but the 
facts are mentioned here to show that the 

1 De Antiq. Rit. Lib. I. cap. ii. artic. 1. 
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Lutherans and the English in their ordinances 
as to Confirmation were only exhibitng a 
tendency that was felt in other quarters. 

And before the close of the sixteenth 
century we find in Churches of the Roman 
obedience ordinances enacted for the zzstruc- 
tion of candidates for Confirmation. Marténe 
refers to certain French Councils towards the 
close of the century directing preliminary 
instruction. Thus the Council of Rouen 
(1581) required the children to recite the 
Creed coram episcopo; and the Council of 
Aix (1585) enacted that the parish priest 
should see that candidates for Confirmation 
were able to say the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Angelic Salutation, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments.1 The spirit, then, 
of our English rule has had in modern times 
its illustrations in other Churches beside those 
of the German Reformation. The difference 
between us and the Roman Catholic Church 
in modern times in this matter is only a 
difference in the extent of the instruction 
required previous to Confirmation. The 
Anglican Churches, requiring a knowledge 
of the Catechism in addition to the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Decalogue, may 
not unreasonably look, in ordinary cases, to 

De Antig. Rit. Lib. I, cap. ii. artic, 1. 
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a somewhat more advanced age in candi- 
dates for Confirmation. 

As a matter of fact, in the history of the 
Church of England we find early in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, Bishop Bentham of 
Lichfield issuing orders which indicate that 
he thought children should be confirmed by 
the time they reached the age of seven.’ 
And even after the enlargement of the 
Catechism by the questions on the Sacra- 
ments in 1604, we find from Cosin that the 
practice continued in some quarters; but he 
himself disapproves of Confirmation at this 
early age. He says that “they should not 
be confirmed so young as they use to be, but 
when they are of perfect age, and ready to be 
admitted to the Holy Communion, which is 
between fourteen and sixteen.” ? 

Other bishops in the seventeenth century 
inquire the names of those parishioners who 
have not communicated thrice within the year, 
but ordinarily limit the inquiry to those above 
the age of sixteen. It will perhaps surprise 
some to learn that one who has been described 
as ‘the great catholic- minded theologian,” 
Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, in his Articles, to 
be inquired of by the Church-Wardens at his 


1 Strype’s Annals of Gueen Elizabeth, vol. i. chap. 45. 
2 Works, vol. v. 488, 
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Primary Visitation (1619), puts the question, 
“Whether do all Parishioners receive the 
Holy Communion thrice every year at the 
least, whereof the Feast of Easter to be one, 
and have all, being of the age of eighteen years, 
duly received or not?”! Inferentially we 
may gather that he did not approve of early 
Confirmation. 

In the introductory matter to ‘Confirma- 
tion” in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 
there is a passage which, with slight modifi- 
cation, continued down to 1662, and points, 
I think there can be little doubt, to the age of 
puberty, or of the near approach to puberty. 
After stating that Confirmation is ministered 
to the baptised that they may receive strength 
against all temptations of sin and the assaults 
of the world and the devil, it is declared that 
“Tt [Confirmation] is most meet to be minis- 
tered when children come to that age that, 
partly by the frailty of ¢hezr own flesh, partly 
by the assaults of the world and the devil, they 
begin to be in danger to fall into [sundry kinds 
of—(1552)] sin.” 

Again, in the same introductory rubric it is 
stated that “it [the new order] is agreeable 
with the usage of the Church in times past, 
whereby it was ordained that Confirmation 


1 Minor Works, p. 120. 
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should be ministered to them that were of 
perfect age,” etc. What was it that our 
Reformers were thinking of when they wrote 
the above words? I suspect it may have been 
a passage, familiar to every Canonist among 
them, in the Decretum (Pars III. distinct. 
v. 6). It is cited in the Decretum as from 
“the Council of Orleans,’ and runs, “Ut 
jejuni ad Confirmationem veniant ferfecte 
etatis, ut moneantur Confessionem facere 
prius,” etc.? 

We are not concerned with the question 
whether the Reformers rightly understood the 
drift of the canon supposed to be of the 
Council of Orleans, yet I may say in passing 
that the passage cited by Gratian in the 
Decretum seems to me to teach no more than 
that those who were of ferfect age, when they 
came for Confirmation, should come fasting 
and confessed. But the passage was apparently 
understood much as our English Reformers 
understood it by the Provincial Council of 
Cologne, the canons enacted at which were 
published in folio in 1538. There (fo/ xxvi.) 
we read, ‘Whether it is expedient to follow 
the custom by which Confirmation is conferred 


1 This canon, which Gratian cites as from a Council of 
Orleans, is to be found in the Cafztula of Herard, Archbishop 
of Tours, A.D. 358. 
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not only on adults but on children, and after 
their having taken food (franszs), we do not 
here determine; although that which was 
authorised by the Council of Orleans is more 
pleasing to us, namely, that those of perfect 
age (perfectz zetatis) should come fasting to 
Confirmation, and that they should be admon- 
ished to make sacramental confession before 
they come [to Confirmation], cleansed by 
which they may be worthy to receive the gift 
of the Holy Spirit.” The canon concludes 
with the observation that ‘‘a child before he 
has passed his seventh year knows (not to say 
remembers) little or nothing of what is done.” 
The drift of the whole is that the Council 
of Cologne, while preferring that candidates 
for Confirmation should be “of perfect age” 
and come fasting and confessed to the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, does not venture to 
make any determination as to the age of the 
candidates, only indicating its disapproval of 
Confirmation being administered to those 
below the age of seven. This is of value 
as showing the tendency of opinion in the 
unreformed Church more than ten years 
earlier than Cranmer’s First Prayer-Book. 


1 “Perfect age,” according to the Civilians, was the age of 
twenty-five years. We have just seen that Cosin understood 
the term as meaning “ between fourteen and sixteen.” 


XIII 
MATRIMONY 
SOME LUTHERAN FEATURES IN OUR SERVICE 


1. | T has been already shown that Luther’s 

Marriage Book (Traubiichlecn) exerted 
its influence on the Form of the Solemnization 
of Matrimony in our Prayer-Book.1 I would 
now point to another example of the same 
influence. And it may be remarked that this 
example has not been noticed by Dr Jacobs, 
who gives many Lutheran parallels to our 
forms in the service for Matrimony. 

«“N., Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife to live together after God's 
ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony ?” 
(Prayer-Book of 1549). In none of the forms, 
Latin or vernacular, collected by Mr Maskell in 
his Monumenta Ritualia from the old English 
Manuals, is there anything that quite corre- 
sponds to the words italicised above. But 
we find them in Luther’s “ Traubiichlein fiir 
die einfaltigen Pfarrherrn” (1534). They 

1 Workmanship of the Prayer-Book, 2nd edit., p. ga 
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occur in the opening challenge where those 
who have any objection to raise should now 
speak or else hereafter be silent (oder schwezge 
darnach) ; and the parallelism is extraordinarily 
close :—‘‘xach gitthcher Ordenung zum herligen 
Stande der Ehe.” The words occur in the 
Brandenburg-Niiremberg Order in the publica- 
tion of the banns (fol. clxv. verso). Almost the 
same words occur in Hermann’s Bedencken ; 
but Luther is closer to our form, for Hermann’s 
words read ‘the estate of holy matrimony,” 
while Luther’s, like ours, “the holy estate of 
matrimony.” 

2. To this I would add a point which has 
been obscured by the differences between the 
Latin of Hermann and the original German, 
which, I think, there can be little doubt was 
here before the English Reformers. I refer 
to the solemn declaration of the marriage by 
the minister, ‘“ Forasmuch as N. and N.” etc. 
In the Latin, and in Daye’s translation of the 
Latin, the minister says, ‘I, the minister of 
Christ and the congregation (eccleste) pro- 
nounce,” etc. Our English form has simply 
‘‘T pronounce,” etc., and so it is in the German 
of Hermann. But our form is still closer to 
that in Luther's Marriage Book, except that 
in Luther’s form we have “before God and 
the world,” which becomes ‘before God and 
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his company (Gemeznz)” in Hermann, the latter 
word meaning ‘‘congregation.” In 1549 and 
onwards the Prayer-Book gives ‘‘¢hzs com- 
pany,” obscuring the thought that the marriage 
was acknowledged zx facze ecclesie.: 

3. Inthe Sarum and York rites, Ps. cxxviii., 
‘Blessed are all they that fear the Lord,” 
was prescribed for use as the priest and the 
married couple proceeded ad gradum altarts. 
In Hermann this Psalm is given as an alter- 
native with Ps. cxxvii., “Except the Lord 
build the house,” etc. In 1549 we, too, 
adopted an alternative Psalm, but wisely 
chose one having no reference to the gift of 
children (to meet the case contemplated in 
one of the rubrics), which is referred to in 
both the Psalms of Hermann’s book. This 
is another example, to be added to many, of 
the freedom with which our Reformers dealt 
with the Lutheran as well as the pre-Reforma- 
tion forms. 


1 Compare “in the sight of God and in the face of his 
congregation” (1549), changed to “this congregation” in 
1662. 


XIV 


THE RISK IN REHANDLING OLD LITURGICAL 
FORMS, ILLUSTRATED FROM PRAYERS IN THE 
PRAYER-BOOK, ORIGINALLY ADDRESSED TO THE 
LORD JESUS CHRIST 


ie is only those of us who are well advanced 

in years that can remember the lively 
controversy caused by Bishop Colenso’s asser- 
tion that “the whole spzrzt and general practice 
of our Liturgy manifestly tends to discourage 
such worship” [‘‘the worship of, and prayer 
to our Lord” |. The bishop drew ‘attention 
to the fact,” as he alleged, “that out of 180 
collects and prayers contained in the Prayer- 
Book only ¢hvee or four at most are addressed 
to our Lord, the others being addressed ¢hrough 
Christ zo Almighty God.” “TI have said,” he 
adds, ‘“‘that there are also ejaculations in the 
Litany and elsewhere addressed to Christ.” 
Dr Heurtley, the Oxford Margaret Professor, 
and Mr Perowne, then Hulsean Lecturer at 
Cambridge, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, 
promptly replied in the columns of the Zzymes. 


Mr Merivale, afterwards Dean of Lincoln, in 
285 
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an excellent letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and others, showed very clearly the misleading 
character of Bishop Colenso’s statements. But 
the most exhaustive examination (it was after 
all a simple task) was that made by Canon Lid- 
don in an appendix to his Bampton Lectures. 

It may be dismissed as intrinsically absurd 
to suppose that the English Reformers in the 
changes which they made had any slightest 
tendency, for dogmatic reasons, to make 
changes in the address of prayers originally 
directed to our Blessed Lord. Yet as a 
matter of fact there are examples of such 
changes. And in some cases the changes 
made have, from a liturgical and literary 
standpoint, seriously marred the beauty and 
even the special appropriateness of their work.! 

The most notable example is the adaptation 
of the noble Antiphon of the Maguzjficat for 
Ascension Day which has given us our Collect 
for the Sunday after Ascension. Another, 
scarcely less striking, is our Collect for the 
fourth Sunday in Advent. But I have dealt 
with both these elsewhere.” 

Again, in 1549 the brief and _ beautiful 


1 On the other hand the collect for the ist Sunday in Lent 
(which dates from 1549), is addressed to our Lord, while that 
in the Sarum Missal for which it was substituted was not so 
addressed. 

2 Workmanship of the Prayer-Book, pp. 127-29. 
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collect for the third Sunday in Advent, ‘“ Lord, - 
we beseech thee, give ear to our prayers, and 
by thy gracious visitation lighten the darkness 
of our hearts, by our Lord Jesus Christ,” in 
the Sarum and York books ended with a Quz 
vives. The change of address by Cranmer 
and his colleagues was unhappy. The substi- 
tution of a new collect in 1661 has deprived 
us of this exquisite form, breathing, as it does, 
the spirit of longing for the inward shining of 
the great light which was typified externally 
by the glory of the Lord upon the night of the 
Nativity. Our present collect for the third 
Sunday in Advent is, no doubt, a solid and 
careful piece of work, and, like the prayer for 
which it was substituted, is addressed to our 
Blessed Lord, and in a yet more pointed way 
than was the Latin collect of pre-Reformation 
days. But we feel it to be a “composition,” 
lacking the natural magic of the form of 1549, 
and of its Latin original. 

It is to the revision of 1661 that we owea 
change in the prayer in the Visztation of the 
Sick, beginning, “ Hear us, Almighty and most 
merciful God and Saviour.” In the Prayer- 
Book of 1549, and downward to 1661, the 


1 The words in the Sarum, York, and Hereford books ran 
as follows:—“‘Aurem tuam, quesumus, Domine, precibus 
nostris accommoda: et mentis nostre tenebris gratia tua 
visitationis illustra. Qui vivis.” 
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prayer does not conclude with “ through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” or any similar formula. 
The original in the Sarum Manual ends with 
a Quz vivis et regnas, before which the words, 
Salvator mundi appear, and we are left in no 
doubt that the prayer was addressed to Christ. 
In the English the word “ Saviour” was trans- 
ferred to the opening; and this, with the 
absence of any pleading of Christ’s merits at 
the close, might well have caused the revisers 
of 1661 to pause before attempting to make 
the change. Indeed, up to 1661 the body of 
the prayer contained very specific references 
to Christ: ‘‘ Visit him, O Lord, as thou didst 
visit Peter’s wife’s mother, and the Captain’s 
servant.” It may be readily admitted that 
the revision of the prayer in 1661 introduced 
some new and valuable thoughts; but it with- 
drew (so far forth) the testimony of the Church 
to its faith in our Lord as the ‘“ Almighty and 
most merciful God.” It would have been 
quite possible to have secured the new thoughts 
and also retained the old testimony. And if 
some customary ending were felt to be needed 
for what might seem a somewhat abrupt close, 
the formula ‘“ who livest and reignest,” etc., was 
ready to hand, as it stood in the original Latin. 

1In the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, assigned by the learned 


editor, Rev. H. A. Wilson, to between A.D. 1008 and A.D. 1023, 
At 
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We have a similar charge to make against 
the revisers of 1661 of obscuring (though, 
doubtless, with no such intention) the Church’s 
testimony to the deity of Christ in their treat- 
ment of the beautiful and touching antiphon, 
“O Saviour of the world,” etc., which appears 
at a later point in the same service. In the 
Sarum Manual «(in the service De Extrema 
Unctione) this form was the antiphon to 
Psalm Ixxi. (Zz te, Domine, speravi), and ran 
thus, ‘Salvator mundi, salva nos, qui per 
crucem et sanguinem redemisti nos: auxiliare 
nobis te deprecamur, Deus noster.” In 1549 
and down to 1661, in the English Prayer- 





there is a prayer (p. 287) which bears a considerable resem- 
blance to that before us. But the prayer has been so freely 
rehandled in the Sarum book that for our purpose it need not 
be considered. In the original of the prayer in the Sarum 
Manual the following sentence occurs, “ Visita eum, Domine, 
sicut visitare dignatus es socrum Petri, puerumque centurionis, 
et Tobiam et Saram per sanctum angelum tuum, Raphaelem.” 
In 1549 the corresponding words were “Visit him, O Lord, 
as thou didst visit Peter’s wife’s mother, and the captain s 
servant. And as thou preservest Thobie and Sara by thy 
angel from danger.” In 1552 the reference to Thobie and 
Sara disappeared, doubtless because the incident referred to 
was questionable from the side of historical accuracy. But 
the removal in 1661 of the reference to St Peter’s wife’s 
mother and the centurion’s servant is not so easily 
accounted for. In Coverdale’s Bible, of 1535, the centurion 
(Luke vii. 2) was “acaptayne,” but in the Great Bible of 1 539, 


Tyndale’s version of 1534 was here followed, and he was a 
“ centurion,” 
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Books it appeared in this form: ‘“O Saviour 
of the world, save us, which by thy cross and 
precious blood hast redeemed us, help us, we 
beseech thee, O God.” The endearing epithet 
“precious” is a gain; but the separation of 
the relative clause from its antecedent is not 
compensated by the closeness of ‘ Saviour ” 
and ‘‘save.” There is no doubt that our 
present form is much more smooth and 
rhythmical ; but why should ‘‘O God” have 
been changed into “O Lord”?! Better still 
would have been the ‘‘O our God” of the 
original. 

I have not had opportunities for tracing 
with any fulness the history of this exquisite 
form. It is not, I believe, to be found in any 
of the various rites for Extreme Unction 
printed by Marténe. Nor does it appear in 
that rite as given in the York Manual. But 
it is found in the Sarum Breviary as an 
antiphon in the second nocturn of the Feast 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (Procter 
and Wordsworth’s edit., iii. 815); and it is 


1 As, originally, only the first part of the antiphon was said 
before the psalm, it was necessary that the word “salva” (or 
some verb) should appear in that part. The rubrics ran, 
“ Priusquam ungatur infirmus, zc7fzat Sacerdos Antiphonam : 
Salvator mundi. Deinde dicatur Psalmus, /z te, Domine, 
speravi: Finito Psalmo cum Gloria Patri... . Sicut erat. 
Tota dicatur Antiphona: Salvator mundi . . . Deus noster.” 
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found in the third nocturn for the same 
festival in the York Breviary (Henderson’s 
edit., ii. 556). 

An example of the risks attendant on the 
rehandling of the ancient liturgical forms will 
be found in the familiar prayer in our service 
for Public Baptism beginning, “ Almighty and 
immortal God, the aid of all that need.” This 
prayer is a translation (with certain omissions 
and modifications) of a prayer which stood in 
the pre-Reformation Manuals of England in 
the Ordo ad factendum Catechumenum, which 
preceded the actual baptismal rite. It was 
said only over males (why, it seems impossible . 
to say). In the Sarum Manual it ends with 
the formula, Quz vzvzs et regnas, which shows 
that it was addressed to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But let it be observed that even in 
the body of the prayer there is evidence that 
the proper address is to our Saviour. The 
address is to Him who is “the Life of them 
that believe, and the Resurrection of the 
Dead,” which at once turns our thoughts to 
the awe-inspiring declaration of the Lord 
Jesus, ‘I am the resurrection and the life ; 
whosoever believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live” (John xi. 25). 

In the prayer as it appears in the Sarum 
Manual we find, ‘‘ Zou didst vouchsafe to say, 
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Ask, and ye shall have; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
the words of our Lord in His Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. vii. 7). The Reformers as they 
changed the address of the prayer from the 
Son to the Father saw at once that some 
change was necessary here, and so after the 
words, “as Thou hast promised,” they inserted 
the words, ‘‘by thy well-beloved Son.” But 
they overlooked, somehow, the pointed refer- 
ence to the Divine Son in the phrase, already 
indicated, ‘“‘the Life of them that believe, and 
the Resurrection of the dead.” And this un- 
questionable blot remains to this day.’ 

In mitigation of the charge of carelessness 
on the part of the Reformers it may be pointed 
out that in the text of the York Manual 
(p. 7), edited by Dr Henderson for the Surtees 
Society, we find the prayer ending (doubt- 
less through an error of the scribe) with Per 
Christum Dominum. Indeed the error, for 
an error it unquestionably is, can be traced 
back to the text of the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary, where the prayer ends with ‘“ Per 
Dominum,” etc.2. In Luther’s Zauffouchhn 
the prayer is translated tolerably closely ; 


1 The form without any collect-ending is to be found cited 
by Marténe (i. 191), “ex MS. codice Parthenonis B.M. 
Calensis, in dioccesi Parisiensi, annorum circiter 800.” 

2 Muratori, il. 155. 
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but there too the form closes with “through 
Christ our Lord.” Thus we see that the 
error was of early origin, and persistent. In 
Hermann’s book, both in the German and in 
the Latin forms, the corresponding prayer is 
addressed to God the Father, and closes with 
“through Christ our Lord.” But it may be 
remarked that the ending of collects is a very 
likely place for errors to occur.!. The general 
rule for collects in the Mass was that they 
should be addressed to the Father. Indeed, 
we find some of the older ritualists overstating 
the facts, and alleging that in a@// collects of 
the Mass we end with per Christum Dominum 
nostrum or some similar expression. Thus in 
the ancient treatise De Dzvints Offictis, which 
was for a long time, though incorrectly, 
attributed to the great Englishman Alcuin, 
we read, after an attempt to explain the 
meaning of the word “collect,” “In omuzcbus 
collectts interponitur Per Dominum nostrum 
Jesum Christum, etc., ut omne quod datur a 
Patre intelligamus per Filium ejus nos acci- 
pere, cujus hereditas sumus. Per ipsum ergo 
hostiam laudis atque orationis offerimus, qui per 
mortem ipsius reconciliati sumus, cum inimici 
essemus” (Migne. P.L., tom. ci. col. 1249). 


‘The Rztuale Romanum ot Paul V. and Benedict XIV. 
ives the prayer in its correct form, addressed to Christ. 
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Again, in that curious liturgical treatise 
which goes under the name “ Micrologus,” 
we find (cap. v.) cited, as if from the 23rd 
Canon of the Third Council of Carthage, ‘‘ Let 
no one at the altar name the Father for the Son, 
or the Son for the Father; but let him always 
direct prayer to the Father (semper oratzonem 
ad Patrem dirigat).” And (in cap. vVi.), 
where this author discourses De conclustonc- 
bus orationum, he says, ‘We end almost all 
collects with ‘ per Dominum nostrum’ ; though 
in a very few we say, after mentioning the 
Lord Jesus, ‘gud tecum vivit et regnat.’ ay: She 
makes no reference to the form “gud vives,” 
etc. Pamelius assigns the date of Mzcrologus 
to about the time of Pope Gregory VII. 
(A.D. 1073-85). 

Dr Bright remarks, ‘‘ Pope Benedict XIV. 
quotes Cardinal Bona’s statement that only a 
few collects are expressly offered to the Son 
and none to the Holy Spirit; partly because 
the eucharistic worship has reference to the 
Sacrifice offered to the Father by the Son” 
(Ancient Collects, 3rd edit., 201). 

1 This work, of great interest to liturgical students, would 
seem to have been written shortly after the death of Gregory 


VII.: see Guéranger (Justitutions Liturgiques, i. 307) and 
Cave (Historia Literaria, ii. 155). 
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ORDINATION OF PRIESTS : THE ENGLISH FORM 
COMPARED WITH THE CORRESPONDING PARTS OF 
THE MEDIZAVAL PONTIFICALS ; BEING PART OF AN 
ADDRESS TO CANDIDATES FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 


ee the revision and reformation of the 

medieval service- books of England in 
the sixteenth century there were few parts 
which underwent more important changes 
than that part of the Pontificale which is 
occupied with the services for the conferring 
of Orders. What were known as the Minor 
Orders, some of which have very early 
vouchers for a place in-the organisation of 
the Church, were at one blow abolished. 
Even what was then reckoned one of the 
ffoly Orders, the sub-diaconate, met the same 
fate. 

There can be no doubt, in my judgment, 
that in this action the national Church of 
England was within her rights; though it 
may perhaps be questioned whether she was 
altogether wise in the manner in which her 


rights were exercised. 
296 
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It was at that time acknowledged by the 
most learned of the unreformed Church that 
the Minor Orders were not jure diveno. From 
the view-point of ecclesiastical history it had 
long been acknowleged that the Minor Orders 
were not essential to the Church’s organisa- 
tion. Amalarius, who was reckoned a high 
authority among the medizval ritualists, writ- 
ing some time about the beginning of the ninth 
century, after saying quite correctly, ‘‘ Cres- 
cente ecclesia crevit officium ecclesiasticum,” 
quotes from the treatise ascribed to St 
Ambrose, on the Epistle of St Paul to 
Timothy, to the effect that we need not 
wonder that St Paul makes no mention of 
the sub-diaconate, because it and other Orders 
were added afterwards only propter utthtatem 
ministertt (De Eccles. Offic. Lib. ii. cap. 6). 
Peter Lombard, the much venerated Master 
of the Sentences, says that the Primitive 
Church had only the higher orders, and con- 
cerning these alone we have the precept of 
the Apostle. ‘Subdiaconos vero et acolythos, 
procedente tempore, ecclesia sibi constituit ” 
(Sent., lib. iv. distinct. 24). 

But for our purpose more interesting than 
any of the medizval authorities is that very 
remarkable document, Zhe Jmustetution of a 
Christian Man, published (note the date) in 
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1537, both in quarto and octavo, popularly 
known as “ The Bishops’ Book,” and rightly 
so called, for it was signed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and 
nineteen bishops of the two provinces. Among 
the bishops subscribing were not only those 
who subsequently appear in the rank of the 
Reformers, but ‘“ Stephen Winton.” (Gardiner) 
and “Cuthbert Dunelm.” (Tonstall) ; and the 
book was also subscribed by Edmund Bonner, 
then Archdeacon of Leicester. In this work 
we find the following: The inward and in- 
visible grace of this sacrament (as Orders 
were then reckoned) ‘“‘is nothing else but the 
power, office, and authority . . . to minister 
the word and sacraments”; and (observe 
this) “the visible and outward sign is the 
prayer and imposition of the bishop’s hands 
upon the person which receiveth the said gift 
or grace.” On the question of Minor Orders 
the /ustztution’ proceeds as follows :—“ Albeit 
the holy Fathers of the Church, which suc- 
ceeded the Apostles (minding to beautify and 
ornate the Church of Christ with all those 
things which were commendable in the temple 
of the Jews), did devise not only certain other 
ceremonies than before rehearsed, rasures, 


"See Formularies of Faith put Sorth by authority during 
the Reign of Henry VITT. (Oxford), pp- 104, Ios. 
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unctions, and such other observances, to be 
used in the ministration of the said sacrament, 
but did also institute certain inferior orders or 
degrees, as janitors, lectors, exorcists, acolytes, 
and sub-deacons, and deputed, to every one of 
those, certain offices to execute in the church 
(wherein they followed undoubtedly the ex- 
ample and rites used in the Old Testament), 
yet the truth is, that in the New Testament 
there is no mention made of any degrees or 
distinctions in orders, but only deacons or 
ministers, and of priests or bishops.” Note in 
passing it does not say priests and bishops but 
priests ov bishops. ‘Nor is there any word 
spoken of any other ceremony used in the 
conferring of this sacrament but only of prayer, 
and the imposition of the bishop's hands.” 

This document appeared, as we have said, 
in 1537; and when, more than ten years after- 
wards, the Reformers undertook the revision 
of the service-books of the Church, their 
way had been made clear for the action which 
they finally took, both as regards confining 
the Orders of the Church to those specified in 
the New Testament, and also limiting the 
outward and visible sign to that ‘which had the 
warrant of the New Testament. 

The comparison of the pre-Reformation 
Pontificals of England with our “Form of 
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making, ordaining, and consecrating of » 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons” is instructive 
in many respects. While the chief emphasis 
of thought in the pre-Reformation books is on 
the function of the priest as one who offers 
sacrifice for the quick and dead, the emphasis 
in our reformed Pontifical is on the pastoral 
office of the priesthood. This appears in the 
language ; it appears also in the cevemonzal of 
the two rites. In the pre-Reformation bishop’s 
address as to what pertains to the office of a 
priest the first word that occurs is offerre : 
“Sacerdotem oportet offerre, benedicere, 
praesse, praedicare, conficere, et baptizare.” + 
In our service-book we look in vain (and 
it is really a very remarkable feature) to any 
reference to the Eucharist, except as included 
in the general term ‘the Sacraments”: 
‘Be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of 
God, and of His holy Sacraments”; “Take 
thou authority to preach the Word of God, 
and to minister the holy Sacraments.” 

Again, it is true that many eminent 
theologians of that day in the unreformed 
Church did not regard the ¢vadztco instru- 
mentorum as essential to the validity of the 


1In some English Pontificals the word “conficere” was 
omitted, doubtless because it was supposed to have been al- 
ready included in the word “ offerre.” 
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Sacrament of Orders. Nevertheless it was a 
very striking and significant piece of cere- 
monial. The delivery of the paten with 
oblates and of the chalice with wine, made 
severally to every one of the persons being 
ordained priests was perhaps the most notable 
and impressive piece of ritual in the whole 
service. In the first reformed Ordinal which 
appeared in March 1549-50 we see the begin- 
ning of the change. The Bishop was directed 
to deliver ‘‘the Bible in the one hand, and the 
chalice or cup with the bread in the other 
hand.” But in our present Ordinal the 
delivery of the chalice and bread is wholly 
struck out. The words with which the rite 
of the delivery of the chalice was accompanied 
were regarded by many as the essential form 
of the sacramentum sacerdotit, ‘“‘ Receive power 
to offer sacrifice to God, and to celebrate mass 
as well for the living as for the dead. In the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” These 
words are deleted; and nothing even ap- 
proaching them in significance is substituted 
in their place. Again, in the old rite the 
chasuble was placed on the person ordained ; 
and he was bid “ Receive the sacerdotal vest- 
ment.” This also, a striking piece of cere- 
monial, was removed even from the first 
Ordinal of Edward VI. The candidate for 
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deacon’s Orders and the candidate for priest's 
Orders were each alike to be vested in “a 
plain albe” ; and in “a plain albe” they both 
alike remained to the close of the service. 

Again, in the Sarum rite the episcopal 
unction and blessing of the hands of the 
candidates for the priesthood was primarily 
‘‘ad consecrandas hostias, que pro delictis 
atque negligentiis populi offeruntur.” Both 
unction and blessing were removed. And, 
not to delay to enter into the details where 
the sacrifice as offered by the priest is referred 
to more or less clearly, the bishop in his 
subsequent blessing prays that ‘“‘ The Blessing 
of God the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost may descend upon you that ye may be 
blessed in the priestly order, and may offer 
placabiles hostias for the sins and offences of 
the people to Almighty God.” Through this 
a pen was drawn, and no attempt made to 
substitute anything similar. 

But the domination of this line of thought 
in the pre-Reformation Ordinal is nowhere 
more strikingly illustrated than in the words 
of the bishop addressed to the deacon when 
the book of the liturgical Gospels is delivered 
to him. ‘Take thou authority to read the 
gospel in the church of God as well for the 
living as for the dead.” 
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It is obvious that the alteration of the re- 
formed English Ordinal is deep and sweeping. 
The real way of estimating its effect is to 
read first the Sarum Pontifical for the ordina- 
tion of priests (and when you read it, read it 
not as abbreviated in the handbooks on the 
Prayer-Book, but in full as printed in 
Maskell’s Monumenta Rituaha) and then to 
read the two Edwardine forms, and the form 
at present in force as revised in 1661. Any 
one with the least feeling for the sense of 
literary forms is at once struck by the great- 
ness and the depth of the change. 

The Bull Apostohce Cure of Pope Leo 
XIII. has in my opinion scarcely, if at all, 
overstated the facts when it says (always on 
the assumption that the grace and power of 
the priesthood is, as declared by his Holiness 
in the Bull, chiefly the power of “ consecrating 
and offering the true body and blood of the 
Lord.” Conctt. Trident. sess. xxiii. can. 1), 
“In the whole [English] Ordinal not only is 
there no clear mention of the sacrifice, of con- 
secration, of the sacerdotzum, and of the power 
of consecrating and offering sacrifice, but 
every trace of these things, which had existed 
in those prayers of the Catholic rite not wholly 
rejected, was deliberately (de cndustria) re- 
moved and struck out.” The Bull of the 
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13th Sept. 1896 is justly reckoned vulnerable 
in many particulars, but it is not vulnerable 
here. 

The true conception of intention in the con- 
ferring of any office may be expressed in many 
ways. The whole question lies in this—Has 
the intention to make a priest been sufficiently 
expressed, not only in the Caroline Ordinal of 
1662, but in all the preceding Ordinals of the 
Reformed Church of England? We, all of us, 
believe that the answer is in the affirmative. 
But this must not disguise from us the vast 
change of standpoint exhibited by the contrast 
of the ancient Sarum rite and the rite of the 
Anglican Churches since 1549-50. No longer 
is the chasuble given, no longer is the 
chalice and the bread delivered. What is the 
ceremonial which has taken the place of the 
porrectto instrumentorum? It is the delivery 
of the Bible. The medieval world, civil and 
ecclesiastical, abounded in forms of investiture 
in office; and what was believed to be an 
especially appropriate symbol was chosen to 
set forth the conveyance of the rights of office, 
The ostiarius was given the keys of the 
church; the reader was given a codex; the 
exorcist, his book of exorcisms ; the acolyte, a 
taper and an empty cruet; the sub-deacon, an 
empty chalice and paten; the deacon, the book 
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of the Liturgical Gospels; the priest, the 
paten with obleys and the chalice with wine. 
But in the reformed service-book the priest is 
given the Bible. First in the thoughts of 
those to whom we owe our Ordinal was the 
stewardship of the Christian Presbyter as the 
Dispenser of the Word of God. In this sense 
you are indeed about to be made stewards of 
the mysteries of God. The things which were 
hidden but now are revealed, the doctrines of 
the Faith, the truths of the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, it is for you to bestow and distri- 
bute in fitting measure as every man has need, 
Oh, how high a dignity, how tremendous a 
responsibility! The Bible, that vast body of 
divinely inspired literature, so justly called in 
medizeval times—the Bibliotheca, the Library 
—what a task to understand it aright! What 
an honour to be permitted to make clear its 
meaning to the children of God ! 


By a coincidence, which reverent minds will 
perhaps not regard as merely accidental, almost 
contemporaneously with the promulgation of 
the Bull Asostolice Cur@, a succession of 
highly interesting and valuable discoveries of 
ecclesiastical remains of an early date, illustrat- 
ing the practice of the Church in the rite of the 
ordination of the clergy, were presented to the 

U 
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learned world. It is true that as yet there is 
much uncertainty as to the dates of more than 
one of these ancient documents. But this much 
may be said, there are some of them unques- 
tionably earlier than any Western form of 
ordination now known. Bishop Wordsworth 
of Salisbury has dealt with the matter in his 
valuable work, The Minzstry of Grace, and 
Dr Maclean! more recently has in a briefer 
way told us many of the results of a study of 
these discoveries.2 To one point only I shall 
here refer. If the test for the validity of a 
form for the Ordination of Priests laid down 
by Leo XIII. be sound, then there were no- 
priests in certain of the ancient Churches of 
the East. 

What largely occupies men’s thoughts will 
find expression in prayer. And when in the 
early Church Orders we find that in the 
prayers at the ordination of presbyters there is 
no reference, or only incidental reference, to 
the celebration of the Eucharist, it seems 
certain that this function of the priesthood, 
important though it was esteemed, was quite 
overshadowed by the thought of other func- 
tions. I take as an example the form for the 


1 Now Bishop of Moray. 
® See Recent Discoveries illustrating Early Christian Wor- 
ship, 1904. 
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ordination of a presbyter in the liturgical 
work which bears the name of Sarapion, pre- 
sumably the Bishop of Thmuis, in Egypt, the 
intimate friend of St Athanasius and of St 
Anthony. It runs: “O Lord God of the 
Heavens, Father of Thine Only-begotten, we 
stretch forth the hand upon this man, and we 
pray that the spirit of truth may abide with 
him. Grant to him prudence and knowledge, 
and a good heart. May there be in him a 
divine spirit, so that he may be able to act the 
part of a steward to Thy people, and of an 
ambassador of Thy divine oracles,! and to 
reconcile Thy people to Thee, the unbegotten 
God. Thou, who didst bestow from the spirit 
of Moses the Holy Spirit upon the chosen 
ones [that is, the seventy elders], grant a share 
of the Holy Spirit to this man from the Spirit 
of the Only-begotten, unto the grace of 
wisdom and knowledge and a right faith, in 
order that he may be able to serve Thee ina 
pure conscience through Thine Only-begotten 
Jesus Christ, through whom be to Thee the 
glory and the might in the Holy Spirit both 
now and unto all the ages of the ages. 
Amen. «7 

1 Perhaps in the sense of “interpreter.” Compare 2 Chron. 
xxxil. 31 in LXX. and Hebrew. 


2 Wobbermin’s Altchristliche Litirgische Sticke, p. 11. 
“ Holy Spirit” is throughout without the article ; but I think 
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The reference in this prayer to the seventy 
elders, of whom it is said that the Lord took 
of the spirit which was upon Moses and put 
it upon them, is interesting. Their office was 
to assist Moses in the governing of the people 
of the Lord, and to declare the mind of the 
Lord to the people. And when the Spirit of 
the Lord was bestowed upon the elders, as 
the narrative tells us, ‘they prophesied, and 
did not cease.” Sarapion found his Old Tes- 
tament analogy for the Christian Presbyters 
not in the sons of Aaron the Priest, but in 
the elders of the congregation. The reference 
to Moses and the elders appears also in Zhe 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 16), and in that 
remarkable work Zhe Testament of our Lord 
(p. 91, Cooper and Maclean’s edit.: Rah- 
mani’s edit., pp. 68, 69), and I learn from Dr 
Maclean’s notes that it appears also in the 
Ethiopic Church Order. In later Ordinals, 
as in the Gelastan Sacramentary, the sons 
of Aaron, Eleazar and Ithamar, make their 





the true sense is given as I have rendered it. The punctua- 
tion of the passage beginning above with “Thou who didst 
bestow” is different from the Greek printed text, but I am 
confident it is correct. After the above sentence was written 
I had the satisfaction of finding that in the matter of punctua- 
tion I am in accord with the text of Sarapion as ediced by Mr 


F. E. Brightman, in the Journal of Theological Studies 
(i, 266). 
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appearance, as well as the seventy elders, 
with a reference to sa/utares hostue, and so it 
continues in the present Roman Pontifical. 
Of course, the slightest acquaintance with 
early patristic literature makes us familiar 
with the important place in Christian worship 
held by the Eucharist. The point to which I 
wish to direct attention is the entire absence, 
or all but entire absence, of reference to any 
of the functions which nowadays would be 
called distinctively or peculiarly sacerdotal. 
It is certainly an interesting phenomenon, and, 
as I think, not lacking in suggestiveness. 

As to the essentzals of the rite, in my judg- 
ment they consist (1) in the act of the whole 
Church, whether represented by the bishop 
alone, as in the East, or by the bishop assisted 
by presbyters, as in the West; or, possibly, 
as maintained by so many of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Anglican theologians, by 
presbyters, when bishops were not to be had. 
Observe the rigid qualification “when bishops 
were not to be had.” All early history is 
against the practice of presbyters alone exer- 
cising the right to ordain. But it is in theory 
quite conceivable that they may possess the 
inherent power though they have under nor- 
mal conditions no right to exercise the power. 
The essential is that it should be the act of 
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the corporate body as represented by its chief 
officers. (2) There should be a clear designa- 
tion of the person whom it is intended to 
ordain. This is conveniently done by the 
laying on of hands, which is a practice trace- 
able to the age of the Apostles themselves. 
(3) There should be a specification of the office 
which it is intended to bestow. It is not 
essential that the specification of the office 
should be expressed at any one particular part 
of the service, it is enough if the whole service 
leaves no doubt as to the intention of the 
Church. (4) There should be a prayer for 
God’s blessing. 

I need not tell those whom I address a fact 
so well known to every one with the slightest 
tincture of liturgical learning, that the words 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins ye 
remit,” etc., are no essentials of ordination. 
No early form of ordination is found to possess 
them.' I will not occupy time in the discus- 
sion (very interesting from an antiquarian 
point of view) whether it was eight hundred 
or nine hundred years that had elapsed from 
the time of Christ before this form first makes 
its appearance. It is certain they appear for 

1 The student is referred to the great work of Jean Morin, 


Commentarius de sacris ecclesia ordinationibus, etc. (Parisiis : 
1655), a work which has not been superseded 
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the first time (so far as our knowledge goes) 
when, as regards ecclesiastical learning, the 
Church had fallen very low. But the English 
Reformers (though their knowledge of anti- 
quity is quite astonishing, considering the age 
in which they lived) appear to have been 
ignorant that this element in the pre-Reforma- 
tion Pontificals was not primitive, and was in 
fact comparatively modern. Even in those 
days the writings within their reach might have 
rendered them suspicious as to the antiquity 
of this feature of the Pontificals with which 
they were familiar. 

At the present day one great branch of the 
Anglican Church with which we are in full 
communion—the Church of the United States 
of America — permits in the ordination of 
priests the omission of “ Accipe spiritum sanc- 
tum, e¢ cetera.” But this omission does not 
affect the validity of the ordinations.’ 

Nevertheless it is obvious that to be a faith- 
ful dispenser of the Sacraments a right to exer- 
cise discipline, from the nature of things, must 
exist. If we possess a right to admit or to 

1 When “Receive the Holy Ghost,” etc., is omitted, the 
following is used as a substitute :—‘‘ Take thou authority to 
execute the Office of a Priest in the Church of God, now 
committed to thee by the Imposition of our hands. And be 


thou a faithful Dispenser of the Word of God and of his 
holy Sacraments: In the Name,” etc, 
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refuse admittance to the Church’s sacraments, 
we have in its essence the power of remitting 
or retaining, of binding or losing, of closing 
the door or opening it. It is the exalted 
privilege of the priest to be officially author- 
ised to declare and pronounce to God’s people 
being penitent the absolution and remission of 
their sins ;—to the quieting of the troubled 
consciences of those who cannot quiet their 
own consciences—to bestow the benefit of 
absolution by the ministry of God’s word, to 
pray over the sick man, and, if the sick man 
humbly and heartily desire it, to absolve him 
if he repent him truly of his sin. 

As against God, sins can be remitted by 
God alone; as against the disciplinary rules of 
the Christian community, the officer of the 
Church can remit and absolve. In the first 
case the priest’s act is solely declaratory ; in 
the second case it is more than declaratory, 
it is operative. Let us always bear in mind, 
when dealing with sinful men, that though we 
are ambassadors we are not plentpotentiaries, 
Weare authorised to make clear the conditions 
upon the fulfilment of which the King of 
Heaven will grant forgiveness, and we are 
authorised to declare forgiveness when the 
conditions are accepted and complied with. 
But we are not plenipotentiaries, whose error 
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or precipitancy the Court of Heaven is bound 
to ratify and make good. 

To the Apostles, to whom the power of 
remitting or retaining was originally com- 
mitted, there was bestowed also the super- 
natural power of discerning spirits. The 
power of discerning spirits is in our day given 
in very various measures to various men. 
“ Tt may be truly said,” says the Master of the 
Sentences, “that all priests have not one of 
the two keys, inasmuch as they have not the 
knowledge of discernment (sczentzam discern- 
endt).” In other words, the promise of Christ 
is only effective when the power is exercised 
aright. The worth of any absolution of sin 
as against God is on all hands acknowledged 
to be dependent upon the reality of the repent- 
ance of the sinner. How awful, then, is the 
responsibility of the priest in the tribunal of 
penance, how grave his guilt if he creates a 
false confidence, or makes sin easier by (how- 
ever unintentionally) creating the impression 
that the sinner (who soon feels no shyness in 
confession) has only to confess to the priest to 
gain possession of ‘‘a clean slate,” upon which 
he can chalk a new score, to be afterwards 
purged out with as much ease as the former 
score. 

A pious priest, who had a very large ex- 
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perience in hearing confessions, assured me 
that he found in a large proportion of cases 
there seemed little or no attempt at practical 
amendment of life, but only a comfortable 
sense that old scores had been cleared, and 
that new scores might be cleared in like 
manner. In the ancient discipline of the 
Church (excepting generally in the case of 
the dying) absolution was not pronounced till 
the enjoined penance had been actually per- 
formed, and the enjoined penance was a very 
real and serious thing. But we like to put 
our patch of undressed cloth, our éi@anua peéxoug 
ayvépov, upon the old garment—and the natural 
consequence ensues. 

There is no doubt that the mind of our 
Mother—the Church of the Anglican reform 
—throws the main emphasis on the duties of 
the priest as Pastor. Priests are appointed 
to be ‘“‘ Messengers, Watchmen, and Stewards 
of the Lord.” As messengers, priests have 
the duty of conveying the message which God 
has revealed in Holy Scripture, that so the 
flock may be fed. And yet, my brethren, 
how often have we, with shame and humilia- 
tion, to confess that “the hungry sheep look 
up, and are not fed”! Let us take to our- 
selves the lesson of the graphic picture 
portrayed in that memorable line of the great 
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poet and prophet—“ The hungry sheep look 
up,—and are not fed.” And yet what were we 
appointed for? St Paul tells us in his address 
to the elders of Ephesus. We are appointed 
as overseers, “to feed (rojnivew) the Church of 
God, which He has purchased with His own 
blood.” 

An ordination address can never fail to be, 
in effect, a reminder of duty, not only to the 
ordinand, but also (and in truth in no less 
degree) to the Bishop himself and the assisting 
Presbyters. We all of us need the reminder : 
and no less do we need the warning of the 
first part of the Apostle’s injunction—‘ Take 
heed unto yourselves.” We have first to 
strive to make our own lives conformable to 
the law of Christ, and them, in the strength of 
Christ, we may enter on the arduous duties 
of the pastoral office. ‘Take heed unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.” 
Else what a mockery, and how unutterably 
mean is the life of the ordained priest! 

I quoted a few moments ago the picture of 
the unfed hungry sheep—a picture dashed 
with lurid light by the genius of a great poet ; 
let me close with another picture—a picture 
which, however familiar to you, is never 
failing in its beauty and winning attractive- 
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ness, which brings to us a model for ourselves 
from medizval England of the fourteenth 
century. It is the well-known picture which 
Chaucer presents to us of the parson of an 
English parish. He was poor— 


‘‘ But rich he was in holy thought and werk ; 
He was also a learned man, a Clerk, 
That Christés gospel trewely would preche, 
His parishens devoutly would he teache. 
* *k * * * 
And Christés lore and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he followed it himselve. 


May such a life, my brothers, be ours! 


APPENDIX 
THE PRAYER OF HUMBLE ACCESS ! 


a Nets prayer commonly known as_ the 

“Prayer of Humble Access” (a name 
that seems to be borrowed from “The Booke 
of Common Prayer... for the use of the 
Church of Scotland.” Edinburgh: 1637) pre- 
sents some curious and interesting features ; 
and the source from which it was derived is a 
matter of conjecture; if, indeed, we are not 
compelled to suspect it to be, in form, an 
original composition of Archbishop Cranmer, 
or of those associated with him in matters 
liturgical. 

1. The most striking feature is the clause, 
“that our sinful bodies may be made clean 
by his body, and our souls washed through 
his most precious blood.” Students of the 
Prayer-Book need not be reminded that in 
“The Order of the Communion,” 1548, in 
which this prayer first makes its appearance, 
the thought referred to was further emphasised 


1 This paper is reprinted, by permission, from the J/rish 
Church Quarterly Review. 
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in a very remarkable way by the words of 
delivery. ‘The sacrament of the body of 
Christ” was delivered with the words: ‘The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
given for thee, preserve thy body unto ever- 
lasting life”; ‘the sacrament of the blood,” 
with these words: ‘The blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, pre- 
serve thy soul to everlasting life.” In the 
following year Cranmer and his associates 
seem to have thought better as regards the 
words of delivery ; and the formula of 1549 in 
each case gives us “thy body and soul.” The 
Prayer of Humble Access is therefore a 
survival or relic of the stage of transition. 
Writing of some who opposed ‘“ The Order 
of the Communion,” Gilbert Burnet remarks : 
“Others censured the words in distributing 
the two kinds in the Lord’s Supper: the dody 
being given for preserving the dody, and the 
blood of Christ for preserving the souZ, This 
was thought done on design to possess the 
people with an high value of the chalice, as 
that which preserved their souds ; whereas the 
bread was only for the preservation of their 
bodies. But Cranmer, being ready to change 
anything for which he saw good reason, did 
afterwards so alter it, that in both it was said, 
Preserve thy body and soul: and yet it stands 
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so in the prayer, We do not presume, etc.” 
One could wish that Burnet had given the 
historical evidence for the criticism on the 
ground stated above. But if it be only a 
conjecture, it is at least a very probable con- 
jecture. 

2. So far as I am aware an exact parallel 
to the words used in 1548 for administering 
the Sacrament is not to be found. Yet there 
are forms in certain ancient missals which, 
though not, like the forms of 1548, connecting 
the thought of the Body of Christ more 
particularly with the body of the recipient, 
seem to emphasise the relation of the Blood 
of Christ to the soul. Thus, in a missal of 
Subiaco, which, according to Marténe, was 
written in A.D. 1075, we find, “Cum sanguis 
datur. Sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
conservet animam tuam in vitam eternam. 
Amen.” Here, but for the insertion of the 
clause ‘‘ which was shed for thee,” ? we find the 
exact form of 1548 for administering the 
chalice. But the preceding form, ‘cum 
sacerdos aliquem communicat,” does not cor- 
respond with the English form of 1548, for it 
runs, ‘‘ Perceptio corporis Domini nostri Jesu 


1 “History of the Reformation ”(N. Pocock’s edit.), ii. 136. 
2 See what is said on the importance attached to these 
words at the time of the Reformation, pp. 236, 237. 
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Christi prosit animze tue et corpori in vitam 
zternam. Amen.”! A similar feature presents 
itself in an ancient missal of the Monastery of 
St Theodoric, near Rheims: ‘The Body is 
‘ad salutem animz et corporis, while at 
receiving the Blood the form is, ‘Sanguis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui ex latere suo 
processit, salvet animam meam, et perducat in 
vitam zternam. Amen.’”? This, it will be 
seen, bears considerable resemblance to the 
form of 1548. These forms are, without 
doubt, highly exceptional, although, as will 
appear, there are forms in English missals 
which, perhaps, suggest traces of a similar 
way of thinking. 

3. The existence of a_ special relation 
between the Body of Christ and our bodies, 
and between the Blood of Christ and our 
souls, was a not unfamiliar thought in the 
minds of Western, as well as of Eastern, 
theologians ; but, though the words of delivery 
in the Order of 1548 have no exact parallel, it 
is possible, as Archdeacon Freeman? has 
hinted, that they were suggested by formule 
in the York Missal. These it may be con- 
venient to the reader to transcribe here. The 


1 “De Antiq. Eccl. Rit., i. col. 426 (edit. 1736). 
2 “De Antiq. Eccl. Rit.,” i. col. 552. Marténe describes the 
MS. as “Annorum circiter 800.” 


3 “ Principles of Divine Service,” vol. ii., part ii., p. 426. 
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celebrant, when communicating himself, said 
(ad corpus): “Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi sit mihi remedium sempiternum in 
vitam ezternam. Amen”; (ad sanguinem) 
““Sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi conser- 
vet me in vitam eternam. Amen”; (ad 
corpus et sanguinem) ‘Corpus et sanguis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat corpus 
meum et animam meam in vitam eternam. 
Amen.” ! 

It is all but absolutely certain that the 
Mozarabic Missal was in the hands of our 
Reformers (as is shown by a comparison of 
the Office for Baptism in the Prayer-Book of 
1549 with the Mozarabic rite for the Bene- 
diction of the Font);? and when we turn to 
that book we find the same formula as the 
last of those in the York Missal, with the sole 
insignificant exception of the omission of the 
word “meum” after ‘corpus.”? I think it 
not improbable that in the York and Moz- 
arabic formulz we have a reminiscence of the 
notion of the special relation of the Body of 
Christ with the body, and of His Blood with 
the soul; but it must be admitted that the 
expression of the thought is obscure. 


1 With vemedium compare the Ignatian ¢dpuaxov d0avactas. 
2 See Dowden’s “Workmanship of the Prayer Book,” 
chap. iii. 
3 “Missale Mixtum”: edit. Migne, P.L., coll. 120, 566-67. 
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4. It is singular that the difficulties pre- 
sented by the Prayer of Humble Access have 
been touched by scarcely any of the numerous 
commentators on the Book of Common 
Prayer. Mr Scudamore, in his “ Notitia 
Eucharistica,” is an exception. He has 
seriously investigated the question of the 
origin of the prayer.1 In regard to the 
wording of our Prayer, ‘that our bodies ‘may 
be made clean’ by his Body and our souls 
‘washed’ through His most precious Blood,” 
Mr Scudamore compares a prayer in the 
Hereford Missal to be said by the Priest 
before communicating, “ obsecrantes ut peccata 
que ex carne et sanguine contraximus caro 
mundet, sangurs lavet unigeniti Filii tui Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi.” 

This prayer, I may add, is also to be found 
in the Westminster Missal,? and, according to 
Maskell, in a missal, now in the British 
Museum, which is said to have belonged 
to the Church of St Paul, London 
and which is _ otherwise, substantially, a 
Sarum book. The prayer, it may be 

: “Notit. Euch.” (2nd edit.), pp. 545-547 ; compare pp. 747- 
"s Edited by Dr. J. Wickham Legg for the “ Henry Bradshaw 
Society,” Fascic. ii, col. 519. 


°“The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England” (3rd 
edit.), p. 180; see also Preface, pp. lxvii.-Lxviii. 
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observed, was not confined to England. 
Marténe notes its appearance in a missal of 
the Cathedral Church of Angers, also in a 
missal of the Monastery of St Maur des Fossés 
and in two other monastic missals belonging 
to Lier, in Brabant.! Buta clear and distinct 
association in thought of the soul with the 
Blood of Christ is here lacking. Still it seems 
not improbable that a reminiscence of this 
prayer may have suggested, at least, the choice 
of the verbs ‘‘ made clean,’—‘“‘ washed,” in the 
sentence of our Prayer of Humble Access. 

5. A parallel much closer as regards the 
central thought may be found, as is well 
known, in the Syriac Liturgy of St James, 
where, before the Communion, the prayer runs: 
‘‘Vouchsafe us, O Lord God, that our bodies 
may be made holy by Thy holy Body, and our 
souls made radiant by Thy propitiatory 
Blood.”2 Butas a possible source of the form 
in our English Prayer-Book this must be 
dismissed. There does not seem to be any 
ground for supposing that our Reformers in 
1548 could have been acquainted with the 
Syriac form of St James’s Liturgy. Indeed, 
it may be gravely questioned whether even the 


1“De Antiq. Eccl. Rit.” (edit. 1736), i. col. 426. 
21 have followed the rendering in Brightman’s “ Liturgies— 
Eastern and Western,” i. 102. 
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better-known Greek Liturgy of St James was 
within the knowledge of the earlier English 
Reformers, except, possibly, by the very 
meagre and imperfect notices of it in Cardinal 
Bessarion’s treatise. But this latter question 
is, for our purpose, of no importance, as the 
prayer referred to does not appear in that 
liturgy. 

6. The influence of German “ Kirchen- 
Ordnungen” of the sixteenth century upon the 
English Prayer-Book was unquestionably 
large, more especially that ofthe ‘‘ Brandenburg- 
Nuremberg Kirchen-Ordnung” (1533), and 
this (mainly) indirectly through the “ Simplex 
ac Pia Deliberatio” (1545) of Archbishop 
Hermann. Indeed, notwithstanding recent 
study of German Church-books, the indebted- 
ness of our Reformers to them has not yet 
been adequately recognised. I have, however, 
in vain searched the Brandenburg-Nuremberg 
book and the ‘ Deliberatio” for a parallel to 
the Prayer of Humble Access. Nor is it to be 
found, I think, in any of the Lutheran Church 
Orders printed by Dr. A. L. Richter. A 
thorough examination of the early “ Kirchen- 
Ordnungen” is, doubtless, desirable. But I 


‘The Syriac Liturgy of S. Xystus has a similar prayer to 
that in Syriac St James. See Renaudot, “Liturg. Orient.,” 
ii. 141 (edit. 1847). 
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am disposed to think that the particular 
thought of the prayer in question is traceable 
to other sources than the reformed service- 
books of Germany. 

+. There is no need to say anything of the 
familiar conception of the relation of the 
Eucharist to immortality and the resurrection 
of the body. From the gépuanov ddavacing 
of Ignatius (ad Ephes. c. xx.) onward the 
thought, either clearly expressed or alluded to, 
is very frequent. But less distinct, in 
Christian literature is the thought of the 
special relation of the Body of Christ to the 
body of the recipient of the Eucharist, 
and of the Blood to his soul. An interesting 
inquiry, but beyond the scope of the 
present note, would be to collect the passages 
of patristic writings that illustrate this subject. 
I turn rather to consider some of the later 
literature which was certain, or all but certain, 
to have been known to Cranmer and his 
associates. 

The question of communion in both kinds is 
scarcely alluded to in Cranmer’s controversial 
writings. But Thomas Becon, his chaplain, 
dealing with the subject in his “Catechism,” 
refers to a well-known gloss on a passage in 
the ‘ Decretum” (pars iii., ‘‘ de Consec.,” dist. 
ii. can. 12)-as follows :— 
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‘Pope Gelasius commanded that the whole 
sacrament should be received in both kinds 
severally, according to the institution of Christ, 
or else that whosoever would attempt the con- 
trary, taking only the mystery of Christ’s body 
and abstain from the cup, should be restrained 
from the whole sacrament. He addeth more- 
over that ‘the division of one and the same 
mystery cannot be done without great sacrilege.’ 
And the gloss of the aforesaid decree of 
Gelasius hath these words: ‘The sacrament is 
not superfluously received under both kinds. 
For the kind [speczes] of bread is referred unto 
the flesh, and the kind of wine unto the soul . 
when one? is the sacrament of the blood in 
the which is the seat of the soul. And there- 
fore is the sacrament received under both 
kinds, that it may be signified that Christ took 
both the flesh and the soul, and that the parti- 
cipation of the sacrament is profitable as well 
for the soul _as the body: so that if it should be 
taken only under one kind, it should be signi- 
fied that it profiteth unto the tuition and 
preservation of the one only.’ ”2 

We are not concerned with the value of the 
title which has been prefixed in the “ Corpus 


'The word “one” is probably a misprint for “wine,” the 
original Latin giving “ vinum.” 
2“ Works of Thomas Becon (P.S.) : Catechism,” 243. 
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Juris Canonici,” making the decree of Pope 
Gelasius apply only to the Jrzes¢. All that is 
here to be considered is the fact that the decree 
of Gelasius and the gloss upon it must have 
been quite familiar to every tyro in Canon 
Law, not to say to an accomplished canonist 
like Cranmer. But it is well here to call 
attention to a statement which in the medieval 
period carried the authoritative name of St 
Ambrose, although it has in modern times 
been commonly assigned to some author of the 
name of Hilary, and generally to Hilary the 
Deacon.! The passage from a Commentary on 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians is cited, 
and explained (or, as some will think, explained 
away) by Peter Lombard, as also by Aquinas, 
and by others of the numerous commentators 
on Peter Lombard’s ‘‘ Sentences” ; and thus it 
became one of the commonplaces of theo- 
logical thought. The words of primary 
significance ran thus :—‘‘ Caro enim salvatoris 
pro salute corporis, sanguis vero pro anima 
nostra effusus est, sicut prius preefiguratum a 
Moyse. Sic enim ait, Caro, inquit, pro corpore 
vestro offertur ; sanguis vero pro anima.” The 
reference is apparently to Lev. xvii. 11 (Quia 
anima carnis in sanguine). It may be observed 


1 [It is admitted that the writer was earlier than St Augustine, 
who cites him. 
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that in the text of this Pseudo-Ambrose im- 
mediately preceding the above words we find 
the statement, “ Sanguis Domini sanguinem 
nostrum redemit, id est, totum hominem salvum 
fecit.”1_ But we are here not concerned with 
the interpretation of this writer. The passage 
is cited to show that it presented a difficulty to 
theologians as soon as the conceptions which 
culminated in the doctrine of concomitance 
began to be general. It was, as has been 
said, discussed by the leading Schoolmen. 

Thomas Becon in two of his works cites the 
passage from Ambrose (Ambrosiaster), in his 
“Catechism” (P.S. 244), and again in “ Cer- 
tayne Articles of Christen Religion” (P.S., 
“‘ Prayers, etc.,” 413). In both works he also 
cites Aquinas (“Summa Theol.,” Pars iii., 
queest. Ixxiv., art. 1) to the effect that “the 
Body is given (exhtbetur) for the salvation of 
the body, and the Blood for the salvation of 
the soul.” 

Again, Cranmer’s distinguished predecessor 
in the See of Canterbury, the philosophic 
Anselm, wrote as follows :— 

“Observe that, because the whole of human 
nature in soul and body was corrupt, it was 
meet that God, who was coming to deliver 
both, should be united to both; that man’s 


'“Comment. in Epist. ad Cor. i., Cap. xi.” 
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soul should be redeemed by Christ’s Soul and 
his body by Christ’s Body. So too we place 
bread and wine upon the altar to represent 
each, that we may believe that by bread made 
Body, and worthily received by us, our body 
will be conformed to the Body of Christ in 
immortality and impassibility ; and similarly 
that by wine turned into Blood (zx sanguznem 
conversum) and received by us our souls be- 
come conformed to the soul of Christ” (Epist. 
cvii.).” 

Anselm then goes on to say that blood is 
the seat of the soul (sedes anime): but warns 
against supposing that under each kind we 
do not receive the whole Christ—God and 
many If-we-may trust J.C. L. Giesler, 
Anselm of Canterbury was the first writer to 
assert with certainty ‘‘in utraque specie totum 
Christum sumi.” ! 

It is plain from the preceding remarks of 
Anselm that he would not have regarded 
language such as appears in the Prayer of 
Humble Access as incompatible with the 
doctrine to which Aquinas gave the name, 
‘‘concomitance.” 

Attention may also be directed to the © 
liturgical treatise, “De Ecclesiastico Officio,” 
commonly attributed to Amalarius Fortunatus, 

1“ Eccl. History” (English Translation), iii, 316. 
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written in the early part of the ninth century. 
There (Lib. iii., cap. 31), in a comment on the 
practice of placing a fragment of the host in 
the chalice, we read, “In isto officio monstratur 
sanguinem fusum pro nostra anima et carnem 
moriuam pro nostro corpore redire ad propriam 
substantiam, atque spiritu vivificante vegetari 
hominem novum, ut ultra non moriatur qui 
pro nobis mortuus fuit et resurrexit.”} 
Again, the well-known work, ‘“ Theologia 
Naturalis,” of Raymund de Sabunde, in 
dealing with the Eucharist, has “panis sig- 
nificat corpus et vinum significat animam” 
(Tit. ccxxxvii.). 

Again, there may be added an illustrative 
passage from the widely popular and familiar 
“ Rationale” of Durandus. After his charac- 
teristic and fanciful manner Durandus explains 
why in the ritual of the altar the priest when 
communicating takes the consecrated host from 
the altar or the paten with his own hands, while 
he does not take the chalice, which is lifted by 
the deacon and reached to him. He tells us 
that the taking of the Body of Christ represents 
the restoration and resurrection of our dodtes 

' Hittorpius, “ De Divinis Catholice Ecclesiz Officiis” (edit. 
1568), 204. Iseein Mr Burbidge’s List of MSS. in Archbishop 


Cranmer’s library, Amalarius’ “ De concordia officiorum”; but 


I have had no opportunity of examining the MS. which is in 
the British Museum. 
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which Christ will perfect and effect by His own 
power, ullius ministerzo : while the taking of 
the chalice represents the redemption of our 
souls, which is effected by the intercessions of 
others (Lib. iv., cap. liv.). In an earlier 
chapter (xlii.) Durandus tells us that the bread 
is referred to the body and the wine to the 
soul “because wine makes blood in which is 
the seat of the soul.” We need not reflect on 
the silliness of the ritual explanation of the 
ceremonial of the altar; we are concerned 
only in showing that the thought of the special 
relation of the Body of Christ to the body of 
the recipient, and of the Blood of Christ to 
his soul was given expression to in a book so 
widely circulated. 

8. When we reach the era of the Reformation 
the passage from Ambrosiaster (cited as from 
Ambrose) was not forgotten. The Provincial 
Council of Cologne, celebrated in 1536 under 
Archbishop Hermann, was moving on lines of 
reform, but as yet with considerable caution. 
It is remarkable at that date to find in its 
“ Acta” the description of those who left the 
Church after the elevation as ‘‘non expectantes 

1 There were printed editions in 1459, 1470, 1473 (two editions 
—one at Rome, one at Ulm), 1475, 1477, and frequently at 
later dates. There were two copies of the Rationale (Lyons, 


1506, and Lyons, 1508) in Cranmer’s library. See Burbidge, 
xxviii. 
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precipuam Misse partem, que est Communio.”! 
And the parish priest is charged to instruct the 
laity, whose consciences may be troubled at 
receiving only in one kind, “corpus et san- 
guinem Domini in altera tantum specie per- 
fecte consistere.”? Yet the ‘“Institutio Com- 
pendaria Doctrine Christiane,’ promised by 
the Council, and published at the same time as 
the Canons, cites, as from Ambrose, “ Valet 
enim ad tuitionem anime et corporis, quod 
percipimus: quia caro Christi pro salute 
corporis, sanguis vero pro anima nostra 
offertur.”* It is plain that the passage was 
not reckoned by Archbishop Hermann, any 
more than by earlier writers, as in any sense 
incompatible with the doctrine of concomit- 
ance. When in 1545 Hermann published his 
‘Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio,” in which the 
partaking of the Cup by the lay-people was 
now enjoined and provided for, the change 
from the customary practice of the time is 
based solely on the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the usage of the ancient Church.t It 
is in a like spirit that we find the English Act 
of Parliament of 1547 which dealt with the 
subject declaring that it was more agreeable 


*“Canones Concilii Provincialis Coloniensis ” (edit. 1538), 
“De Administ. Sacrament,” cap. 26. 

2 [bid., cap. 15. 3 [bid., fol. 94, verso. 

4 [bid., fol. 87, recto. 
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to Christ’s first institution and the practice of 
the Church for five hundred years and more 
after Christ’s Ascension that the Sacrament 
should be given in both kinds of bread and 
-wine rather than in one kind only. Therefore 
it was enacted that the Sacrament should be 
commonly given in both kinds, “except 
necessity otherwise require it.”1 This. last 
proviso is important, as raising the presump- 
tion that the notion of concomitance had not 
been abandoned; and the clause appears not 
only in the Act of Parliament, but also in the 
King’s Proclamation prefixed to ‘‘ The Order 
of the Communion” which appeared on 8th 
March, 1548. Or, if this supposition be re- 
garded as not consistent with Cranmer’s 
opinions (at this date) upon the Eucharist, 
we are led to think that at least he must have 
supposed that the spiritual benefits of the 
Holy Communion were not denied to those 
who in cases of necessity received in one 
kind. The nature of the “necessity” is not 
explained: but it is worth while comparing a 
passage from ‘“‘Articuli de quibus egerunt per 
Visitatores in regione Saxonize’” (Wittembergz: 
1527), where pastors are enjoined to teach the 
people that, after the example of Christ’s 
institution, the Sacrament should be taken 


11 Edward VI., cap. i. 
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in both kinds, but it is added that “if any be 
still weak and not sufficiently instructed, conces- 
sion is to be made to their conscience, so that 
they may use only one kind.”! This regula- 
tion is in effect repeated in the “ Unterricht 
der Visitatorn ” of 1528.2 

I venture to add one other citation of a 
well-known writer of the period of the Re- 
formation, and I do so with the observation 
that it is absolutely demonstrable that Arch- 
bishop Cranmer was acquainted with the work 
from which I cite. Clichtoveus was an 
eminent Flemish theologian, who became a 
canon of the cathedral of ChAartres. He 
wrote in defence of the current doctrine of 
the Eucharist against the Lutherans. But 
the work from which I cite is a commentary 
on the Hymns, Canticles, and Proses, used in 
the Church, and on the Prefaces and Canon 
of the Mass. It is entitled, “ Elucidatorium 
Ecclesiasticum.” It was first published in 
1516, and went through several editions. It 
has been pointed out by Abbot Gasquet and 
Mr Bishop that in Cranmer’s scheme for a 
reformed Breviary, the text of the hymns was 


'“The Visitation of the Saxon Reformed Church, 1527 and 
1528” (edited by Archbishop Laurence, 1839), p. 41. 

2 [bid., p. 95. 

3“De Sacramento Eucharistic,” Paris, 1526; “ Propug- 
naculum Ecclesiz adversus Lutheranos,” Paris, 1526, 
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taken from the work of Clichtoveus.!' In his 
exposition of the Canon of the Mass he cites 
the words from Leviticus xvii. 11, as fore- 
shadowing the truth that ‘God the Father 
has given to us that blood shed upon the altar 
of the Cross that in it we may purify our 
souls,” and more to the same purport.” 

It is worth observing that in the revision of 
1552 not only were the words “in these holy 
Mysteries” omitted (after “drink his blood”), 
doubtless with a dogmatic significance, but 
also the order of the concluding clauses was 
altered. While they ran in 1548 and 1549 
“that we may continually dwell in him and he 
in us, that our sinful bodies . . . his most 
precious blood,” in 1552 our present order was 
adopted, and the two clauses connected by the 
word “and.” The present form, in this latter 
respect, reads more smoothly ; and it avoids 
the possible construction that the design and 
purport of the union with Christ was the 
cleansing of the body and soul; while we 
should rather imagine that the cleansing was 
with a view to the union. Whatever may be 
thought of the dogmatic changes of the Prayer- 
Book of 1552, there were unquestionably 
numerous improvements from a literary view- 


1 See what is said at p. 76. 
2 Edit. Paris, 1558, fol. 153, verso. 
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point, and this may be reckoned among 
them. 

9. We now turn to another interesting 
feature. It is strange that the similarity has 
not been generally noticed between the open- 
ing of our prayer and the opening of one 
of the “Orationes pro opportunitate sacer- 
dotes ante celebrationem et communionem 
dicendz,” which may be found in any modern 
Roman Missal. The words run: “Ad mensam 
dulcissimi convivii tui, pie Domine Jesu Christe, 
ego peccator de propriis meritis nihil pree- 
sumens sed de tua confidens misericordia et 
bonitate,” etc. The similiarity in thought 
and in language does not extend beyond these 
opening words: but to this extent it is so 
striking that I thought it worth while to make 
some inquiry as to whether the expressions 
might not have been known to Cranmer. 
It turns out that, while the prayer referred to 
is apparently of extremely rare occurrence in 
pre-Reformation missals, examples are to be 
found in which the prayer occurs. Thus, 
the prayer may be found in a “Missale ad 
sacrosancte Romane ecclesie usum” of 1529 
(wanting the colophon), now in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. It is supposed that 
this edition issued from the press of Paris. 
The prayer is not to be found, so far as I 
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know, in any English Missal, and through the 
courtesy of the Rev. H. A. Wilson, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, a liturgist of great 
eminence and learning, I am able to say that 
out of 55 missals in the Bodleian, printed 
before 1548, examined by Mr. Wilson, only one 
yields this prayer, the Missale secundum ritum 
ecclesie sancte romane . . . Venumdantur 
Lugduni ab Stephano Gueynard prope sanctum 
Antonium. The date is given in the colophon 
as 1511.1 But it is of interest to note that 
the idea of introducing, as a public prayer 
immediately before the priest’s administering 
the Sacrament to himself and the people, one 
of the prayers which might be used by the 
priest privately before communicating, had 
been suggested long before in what is known 
as Luther’s Latin Mass of 1523. The passage 
which I refer to runs thus: ‘ Then shall he 
[the priest] communicate both himself and the 
people, and in the meantime let the Agnus 
Dez be sung. But if he wishes before recep- 

1It may be mentioned as of interest that this prayer appears 
in another Roman Missal, also of the Lyons press, and bear- 
ing date 1550. This is indeed too late for our purpose ; but it 
may be noted that this Lyons Missal was an edition which was 
meant to be a sort of companion to Quignon’s Breviary. 
Though published “cum privilegiis summi Pontificis, Regis 
Gallic, et Senatus Veneti,” it was, by-and-by, put upon the 
“ Index,” and is described by Guéranger as containing “ grand 
nombre de nouveautés des plus audacieuses.” 

y 
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tion (ante sumptionem) to use the prayer, 
‘Domine, Jesu Christe, fili Dei vivi, qui ex 
voluntate Patris,’ etc., he will pray well (xox 
male orabtt), only changing the singular 
number into the plural [and saying] xostris et 
nos for mets et me.” The particular prayer 
referred to was used by the priest before 
communicating himself according to the uses 
of Sarum, York, Hereford, Rouen, and Paris.! 
It was also, doubtless, to be found in the 
missal of some German ‘‘use,” which Luther 
had been accustomed to employ. It bears, 
however, no resemblance to our Prayer of 
Humble Access; but it may well have sug- 
gested the thought of the fitness of some 
prayer immediately before communicating. 

It need not be said that in the forms of 
preparation for celebrating Mass most missals 
contained prayers expressive of entire un- 
worthiness and trust in the mercy of God. 
But to the language of our Prayer of Humble 
Access (excepting the resemblances already 
pointed out to the opening words) I have as 
yet been unable to find any parallel. The 
particular point to which I would especially 
invite the attention of inquirers is the expres- 
sion “we are not worthy so much as to gather 


' See Dr Wickham Legg’s notes to the Westminster Missal 
(H.B.S.), iii., 1506. 
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up the crumbs under thy table.” We want 
liturgical parallels. 

10. A question has been raised bearing on 
the interpretation of certain words in this 
prayer, which has roused some interest because 
of its supposed dogmatic significance. The 
words I refer to are: ‘Grant us therefore, 
gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy dear 
Son Jesus Christ and to drink his blood that 
our sinful bodies may be made clean by his 
body and our souls washed through his most 
precious blood,” etc. It has been urged that 
here we have the distinct testimony of the 
Church of England to the belief that we may 
eat Christ's body and drink His blood, and yet 
not eat and drink them to our profit. It is 
urged that this is a proof by implication that 
the Church of England teaches that unworthy 
communicants do eat the body of Christ and 
drink His blood, though not to their profit but 
rather to their condemnation. The inference 
is brought out, it is urged, by an emphasis on 
the word so, in the expression, “Grant us 
therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat.” The 
expression, if we were to isolate it from all the 
other teaching of the formularies of the Church 
of England, is certainly patient of that inter- 
pretation. But the question is, “Is that 
interpretation the zecessary interpretation ?” 
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It seems plain from an examination of con- 
temporary literature that it was more common 
in the English of the sixteenth century 
to separate “so” and “that” than it is with 
us where we should now express the meaning 
by using the words “so that” in close con- 
junction as indicating the end sought, or the 
purpose intended. One need not go beyond 
the Prayer-Book itself for illustrations of the 
sense in some cases where “so” and “that” 
are separated. 

(1) Indeed the Communion Service itself 
furnishes us with a very pertinent example. 
In the second (thealternative) post-Communion 
prayer we say, ‘“We most humbly beseech 
thee, O heavenly Father, so to assist us with 
thy grace that we may continue in that holy 
fellowship,” etc. Should we be justified from 
this in inferring that God might assist us in 
such a way that we should zof continue in 
that holy fellowship? I think the meaning is 
not necessarily anything different from “We 
most humbly beseech thee . . . to assist us 
with thy heavenly grace so that we may 
continue in that holy fellowship.” 

(2) Another, and, perhaps, more striking 
example of the same sense of the separated 
“so” and “that” will be found in the Collect 
for the Feast of St Simon and St Jude: 
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“Grant us so to be joined together in unity 
_of spirit by their doctrine, that we may be 
made a holy temple acceptable unto thee.” 
Could it be justly inferred from this that we 
might be joined together in unity of spirit by 
their doctrine in some other way which would 
result in our not being made a holy temple 
acceptable to God? 

(3) Again, in the Service of Confirmation 
we pray: “So lead them in the knowledge 
and obedience of thy Word that in the end 
they may obtain everlasting life.” Should we 
be justified in inferring that God might in 
some other way so lead Christians in the 
knowledge and obedience of His Word that 
they might not obtain everlasting life? 

(4) Again, in the Service for Matrimony, 
in the priest’s blessing of the married couple 
it is prayed that God would so fill them with 
all spiritual. benediction and grace that they 
might so live together in this life that in the 
world to come they might have life everlasting. 
Can it be justly inferred that God might fill 
them with all spiritual benediction and grace 
in such a manner as would zo¢ involve a 
dutiful life here and in the world to come life 
everlasting ? 

Other examples of the same construction 


will be found in (5) the Collect for the Third 
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Sunday in Advent, (6) the Collect for All 
Saints’ Day. 

(7) I will cite at length only two or three 
other examples: first (from the Collect for the 
Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity), ‘Grant, 
we beseech thee, that we may so faithfully 
serve thee in this life that we fail not finally 
to attain thy heavenly promises” ; (8) secondly 
(from one of the prayers in the Commination), 
“So turn thine anger from us... and so 
make haste to help us . . . that we may ever 
live with thee,” etc. (9) From the prayer 
for the King, “So replenish him with the 
grace of thy Holy Spirit that he may alway 
incline to thy will and walk in thy way.” 

It is plain that it is, to say the least, very 
hazardous to base a theological argument on 
the expression referred to in the Prayer of 
Humble Access. . 

We do not possess Latin parallels to all the 


‘If my memory is not at fault, it was a magazine article by 
Professor John Conington, published many years ago (but 
where | cannot recollect), which first suggested to me what I 
take to be the true sense of “so... that” in the Prayer of 
Humble Access. Since then the same way of understanding 
the expression was maintained in Pagers on the Doctrine Of 
the English Church concerning the Eucharistic Presence, by an 
English Presbyter (pp. 436-39). The authorship of this work 
(displaying a great wealth of accurate learning in the literature 
of the period of the Reformation) has been acknowledged by 
Rev. Nathaniel Dimock. 
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above examples, but in the fourth—from the | 
Service for Matrimony —we have “impleat 
[Dominus] vos omni benedictione spirituali 

. . ut habeatis vitam eternam.” And the 
same Latin construction will be found in the 
seventh, the Collect for the Thirteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. 
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Northeim (1539), 170 
Palatinate, or Pfalz-Neuburg 
(1543), 67, 71, 246, 250 

Pomerania eo 170, 245 
Saxon (1539), 47-53, 71, 165, 228 
Schleswig-Holstein (1542), 81 
Wirtemberg (1536), 71 
Zurich (1529), 241 

Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall 

Songes (Coverdale), 169 
Gradual, retained in Germany, 54,55 
Gregorian Sacramentary, 293 


‘*Haec dicit Dominus,” 174 

Highways, making of, a work of 
charity, 192 

Hilsey’s Przmer (1539), 145 

Hours of the Virgin, Greek text of, 


154 
House of Lords, Committee of (1641), 


203 
Humble Access, Prayer of, 317-343 
‘‘Humbly present, and place,” 182 
Hymns, metrical, 72-78 


‘“‘IMMENSUS,” how translated, 143- 
14 

“ Incomprehensible ” (in Athanasian 
Creed), 137-151 

“In diebus illis,” 173 

‘*In illo tempore,” 173 

Injunctions, Royal (1547), 191 

= », (1559), 192 
Institutio compendaria (Cologne), 


352 
Institution ofa Christian Man(1537), 


23 
‘In these holy Mysteries,” 335 
‘‘ Into their hands,” 230-234 
Introit, in 1549, 60 
Investiture, ceremonial, 303 
Invitatory, retained in Germany, 80 
Invocation, in the Prayer of Conse- 
cration (1549), 66-70 
Kirchenordnungen, German 
Service-Books 


Séé 


Lay Folks’ Mass-Book, 189 








Length of Services, objection to, 8 
Lichfield, Statutes of Wee 186 
Litany, English (1544), 38, 164 
—— Luther’s, 164 
——on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
163-166 
Liturgie Britannice, 
x7, 27 
Liturgy of St Basil, 69 
» Of St Gregory, 69 
», of St James (Greek), 324 
ys » 4, (Syriac), 324 
», Of St Xystus, 324 
Lord’s Prayer, manner of saying, 
88-93 
‘Lord’s Supper,” the name, 56-58 


Keeling’s, 


‘* MANIFOLD gifts of grace,” 268 
Manuale, Sarum and York, 235, 293 
Marriage-Book, Luther’s, 283 
Marriage, Psalms used at, 285 
—— Sarum and York rites, 285 
Marténe’s De antiguis ritibus, 258, 
319, 320, 323 
Matins, of the Calenberg and Gét- 
tingen Order, partially anticipated 
the Matins of the Prayer-Book, 
79-81 
‘*Mea culpa,” roo 
Men and women separated at 
service, 226 
Mensa mystica, Patrick's, 178 
Micrologus, 295 
Misse Formula (Luther’s), 
Missals— 
_ Angers, 323 
Gothico-Gallican, 258 
- Hereford, 338 
Leofric, 270 
Lier, 323 
London, 322 
Mozarabic, 23, 321 
Paris, 338 
Robert of Jumiéges, 289 
Roman (Lyons, 1511, 1550), 337 
Rouen, 338 
Sarum, 338 
St Maur des Fossés, 323 
York, 320, 338 
Westminster, 322 
Mixed Chalice, 223, 225 


223 


NON-COMMUNICANTS, departure of, 
225 


INDEX 


“None is afore or after other,” 
153 

Nonjurors, liturgical studies of ,23, 
24 ; 


‘©O SAVIOUR of the world,” 290 
Obdlatio, applied to the Mass, 240 
“‘Oblations,”’ various uses of the 
term, 176-222 

‘Offering Days,’’ 188 

Offering alms, time for, 61 
Offertory sentences, 195 

Orders, minor, 297 
_Ordinal, of American Church, 311 
Ordination, essentials of, 309 

—— of priests, 296-316 

Origines Liturgice (Palmer), 24 
Orleans, Council of, 281 

‘Other devotions of the People,” 


195 

“*Our bodies. . . his body,” 317-335 

‘“‘Our souls . . . his most precious 
blood,” 317-335 

‘Ourselves, our souls and bodies,” 
238 

Oxford, Statutes of (1638), 203 


PALL or altar-cloth, 200 

‘« Perfect age,” 273, 281, 282 

Perth, Articles of, 12 

Pdpuaxov d0avacias, 321, 325 

Pontifical of De Bernham, 270 

— old English, 268 

— Roman, 309 

‘Poor men’s box,” 193-197 

Prayer Book, reprints of various 
editions of, 38, 39 

Primer, Hilsey’s, 145, 155 

—— Marshall's (1535), 238 

Principles of Divine Service (Free- 
man), 29, 97 

Private Devotions, Cosin’s, 268 

Proper Prefaces, 227-229 

Prosphora, 206, 207 


Rational Illustration of the Book of 
Common Prayer (Wheatly), 21, 


eo eal upon the Book of Common 
Prayer (Sparrow), 14, 210 

‘* Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” 310 

‘‘Remedium,” 321 

Reservation of the Sacrament, 64, 


249 





301 


Revised Liturgy (1689), 37 
Rubrics of Prayer-Book, treatises on, 


22, 32, 34, 35 


‘‘SACRAMENT of the altar,” term 
used by Luther, 57 

‘* Sacrifice,” applied to the Mass, 
240 

‘«Salvus esse,” how used in Vulgate, 
131 

— how used by Latin Fathers, 
132 

Sancroft’s ‘fair copy,” 181 

—— Visitation Articles, 215 

Sanctus, at Mass, 62 

Sarum Breviary, 41 

—— Customs (Frere), 172, 190 

Saxon Articles (1527), 333 

‘* Scientia discernendi,” 313 

Scottish Book of Common Prayer 
(1637), II, 153, 179, 181, 182, 253, 
317 

—— Statutes (13th century), 190 

‘«Second oblation ” at Coronations, 
200 

Sequence, retained in Germany, 61 

“« Sevenfold gifts,” 268 

“¢ Seventy elders,” the parallel to, in 
Sarapion, 307 

Simplex ac Pia Deliberutio (1545), 
27, 164, 225, 236, 252 

“So... that,” sense of, in the 
Prayer-Book, 339-343 

Solemn League and Covenant, 12 

Standing at the Gospel, 7 

Stavelot Commentary on the Athan- 
asian Creed, 159 

“Sudden death,” Hooker on, 8 


‘TABLE Prayers,” 166, 244-247 
Tabular View of Variations (Bulley), 


27 
Taufbiichlein, Luther’s, 27, 262, 
263 
Fe Deum, 15 
‘¢Tenere,” sense of, in Athanasian 
Creed, 110,-430; 131 
Testamentum Domint, 308 
“The Bishops’ Book,” 298 
‘The Captain’s servant,” 289 
“Thy peace,” 237 
‘‘Traditio instrumentorum,” 300 
Traubiichlein, Luther’s, 283. 
Trine immersion, 263 
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UTRECHT Psalter, 123 Visitation of the Sick, prayer in, 
288 
Veni Creator Spiritus, faulty ren- 
dering of, 72-78 ‘Wer do not presume,” possible 
“‘ Vestment,’”’ meaning chasuble, 245 source of, 336 
Vesture, distinctive clerical, 7 Wilkins’ Concilia, 151, 186, 187, 188 
View of the New Directory, by H. “¢ With him (the Minister),” meaning 
Hammond, 13, 212 of, 88-91 
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Part I.—GeEnNERAL LITERATURE 


Abbott (J. H. M.). Author of ‘Tommy 
Cornstalk. AN OUTLANDER IN 
ENGLAND): BEING SOME IMPRESSIONS OF 
AN AUSTRALIAN ABROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Acatos(M. J.). See Junior School Books. 


Adams(Frank). JACK SPRATT. With 24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal16mo. 25. 


Adeney (W. F.), M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeney. 

4&schylus. See Classical Translations. 

ZEsop. See I.P.L. 

Ainsworth (W. Harrison). See I.P.L. 

Alderson (J. P.). MR. ASQUITH. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Ss. 6d, net. 

Aldis (Janet) MADAME GEOFFRIN, 
HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Alexander (William), D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS, 
Demy 16mo. 28. 6a. 

Alken (Henry) THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English and French. With 
51 Coloured Plates. Royal Folio. Five 
Guineas net. The Plates can be had 
separately in a Portfolio. £3, 3s. et. 

See also I. P.L. 

Allen (C. C.) See Textbooks of Technology. 

Allen (Jessie). See Little Books on Art. 

Allen (J. Romilly), F.S.A. See Antiquary’s 


Books. 

Almack (E.). See Little Books on Art. 

Amherst (Lady). A SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE. 
SENT DAY. With many Illustrations, 
Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 

Anderson (F. M.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many Illustrations. Cy. 8va. 2s, 


Anderson (J. G.), B.A., Examiner to London 
University, NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE 
FRANCAISE. Cr. 8v0. 25. 


EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
AISE. Cyr. 8vo. 1s. 62. 

Andrewes (Bishop). PRECES PRI- 
VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E. 
BriGHTMAN, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. = 

Anglo-Australian. AFTER-GLOW ME- 
MORIES. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Anon, FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE 
AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With x12 Coloured Plates. 
Post 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Aristotlee THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by JoHN Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Cheaper 
issue. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 

Atkins (H. G.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Atkinson (C. M.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Demy 8vo. 55. net. 

Atkinson (T. D.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
With over 200 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Ficap. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. | Illus- 
trated. Second Ed. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Auden (T.), M.A., F.S.A. See Ancient Cities, 

Aurelius (Marcus) and __ Epictetus, 
WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: 
Thoughts from. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rousg, M.A., Litt.D. Fag. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
net. See also Standard Library. 

Austen (Jane). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Bacon (Francis). 
Standard Library. 

Baden-Powell (R. S. S.), Major-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF, PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti 1895. Illustrated, 
Third dition. Large Cr. 8v0. 6s. ’ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


See Little Library and 
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THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, _ 1806. 
With nearly roo Illustrations. Sourth 
Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial pee is also published, 

Bailey (J. C.), M See Cowper. 

Baker (W. G.), M. We See Junior Examina- 


tion Series, 

Baker (Julian L.), F.1.C., F.C.S. See Books 
on Business. 

Balfour (Graham). THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ballard (A.), B.A., LL.B, See Antiquary’s 

Books. 

Bally (S. E.). See Commercial Series. 

Banks (Elizabeth L.) THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.’ Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also-published. 
Barham Ri H.). See Little Library. 
Baring (The Hon. Maurice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 
Deny 8vo. 7s. 6a. 

Baring-Gould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 
150 Illustrations in the Text, and a Photo- 

ravure Frontispiece. Royal8vo. 10s.6d.net, 
E TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition. Royal 
8ve. 105. 6d. net. 

ABOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J, GasKIN. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. BEpForp. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. _Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 
and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 
numerous a eicasot: Second Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

A BOOK OF oe ee Illustrated. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

A BOOK OF NORTH ‘WALES. 
trated. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

A ae ae SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 


Cr. 
A BOOK ‘OF ‘BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr. 


8vo0. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mainz. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
24 Illustrations. Crows 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Tilus- 


Illustrated. 





A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 Illustra- 
ris by pees SMITH. Second Hadi- 
ton. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra. 
tions. Fifth Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A lee ae OF COUNTRY SONG: 

nglish Folk Songs with their Traditional 


elodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Banine Gouin and H. F, SHEPPARD. 
emy 


to. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS. Barinc-Gou.p, 
M.A.,and H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, M.A. 
Newand Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Crcit J. Suarp, Pritcipal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large Im- 
perial 8vo. 55. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Bartnc-GouLp, 


and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
School. ae Edition. Long Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6a. n 


STRANGE. “SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldred F.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (_ .), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Barnett arse P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron(R. R.N.), M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6a. Key, 35. net. 

See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scorr Ho.vanp, 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

Bartholomew (J. G.), F.R.S.E. See C. G. 
Robertson. 

Bastable (C. F.), M.A. THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. fourth Ed. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

Bastian (H. Charlton), M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Iilus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS, 
Feap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Batten (Loring W.), Ph.D.,S.T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.8v0. 3s.6d. net. 

Bayley (R. Child) THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over 100 
Illustrations, Second Ed. With Note on 
Direct Colour Process. Demy 8vo.10s.6a.net. 

Beard es S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cy. 8vo, 15. 6d. See Junior 
oe Series and Beginner's Books, 
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Beckford Natt THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. | Edited by J. OTHo Pacer, 


and Illustrated by G. H. Jauuanp. Second 


Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. . $ 
Beckford (William). See Little Library. 
Beeching (H. C.), M.A., Canon of West- 

minster. See Library of Devotion. 

Begbie (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
BERNARD HoLLanD. Fcap. 8v0. 3 n 

Bell (Mrs. A.). THE SKIRTS OF THE 
GREAT CITY. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Belloc (Hilaire), M.P. PARIS. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo0. 65. 

Bellot(H. H.L.), M.A. THE INNERAND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo0. 6s. net. 

Bennett (W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Bennett (W. H.)and Adeney (W. F.). A 
BIBLICALINTRODUCTION. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD'S BOARD: 
Communion Addresses. Second Edition. 
Lcap. 8u0. 35. 6d. net. 

Benson (A. C.), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 

ESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 

tigth Psalm. Cv. 8vo. 55. 

Bernard (E. R.), M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Ff cap. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

Bertouch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

Beruete (A. de). See Classics of Art. 

Betham-Edwards (M.). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE, Illustrated. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bethune-Baker (J. F.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Bidez (M.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Biggec FP), D.D. See Churchman’s Bible. 

Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Binns (H. B.). 
WHITMAN. 
tos, 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Binyon (Lawrence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. C7». 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 

See also W. Blake. 
Birnstingl] (Ethel). See Little Books on 


Art. 

Blair (Robert). See I.P.L, 

Blake (William). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, rTocrTHER WITH A 
Lirz BY FREDERICK TATHAM. [Edited 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF WALT | 





from the Original Manuscripts, with an 

Introduction and Notes, by ARCHIBALD G. © 

B. Russett. With 1x2 Illustrations. 

Demy 8v0. 78. 6d. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 

OB. With a General Introduction by 
AWRENCE BINYON. Quarto. 215. net. 
See also 1.P.L. and Little Library. 

Blaxland (B.); M.A. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Bloom (J. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S GARDEN. Illustrated. 
Fcap. vo. 35. 6d. 3 leather, 4s. 6d. net. 

See also Antiquary’s Books 

Blouet (Henri). See Beginner's Books. 

Boardman (T. H.), M.A. See Textbooks 
of Science. : 

Bodley (J. E. C.), Author of‘ France.’ THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
Demy 80, 218. net. By Command of the 


King. ed 

Body (George), D.D. THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE: Devotional Readings 
from his writings. Selected by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Bona(Cardinal). See Library of Devotion. 

Boon(F. C.). See Commercial Series. 

Borrow (George). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Ritzema), AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Atns- 
worTH Davis, M.A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. Third Edition. 35. 6d. 

Botting (C. G.), BA. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. 8vo. 2s. See also 
Junior ©xamination Series. 

Boulting (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

Boulton (E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. C». 8v0. 2s. 

Boulton (William B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 Iilustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 
49 Illustrations. Denzy8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bowden (E. M.). .THE IMITATION O 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. r6mt0. 2s. 6a. 

Boyd-Carpenter (Margaret). THE 
CHILD IN ART. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. BoyLeE and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neitson. Super Royal 
16770, 25. 

Brabant (F. G.), M.A. See Little Guides. 

Bradley (A. G.) ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With 30 illustrations of which , 
14are in colour by T.C.Gotcu. Second Ed. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s, 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty-Four Famous Players. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Henry LEACH. With 34 
Portraits. Second Ed. Demy 8vo. 75.6d.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Sui (H. N.) “MACEDONIA: 
ACES AND ITS FUTURE. 
Tinceatea. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 
Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (Anderson). 
CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, Illustrated. Cr. 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

Brooks (E. E.), B.Sc. 
Technology. 

Brooks(E. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.), LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh, SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy 8v0. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Brown (S, E.), M.A., Camb., B.A., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at Upping - 
ham School. 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA.- ! 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Easier EXPERIMENTS ON THE COMMONER 
SupsTances. Cr. 4to. 15. 6d. net. 


Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 


Library. 

Browneli (C. L.) THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. ; also Demy 8vo. 6d. 

Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 

Buckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. _ Illustrated 
by H. B. Ngeitson. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Buckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
PR BEEE: a Ballad-Epic. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON. ADrama. Crown 
8v0. IS. et. 

EAGER HEART: A} ayn Play. Szxth 


Edition. Cr. 8v0. 1s. né. 

RAGES (BE. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With over 1co 

Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. Royal8vo. £3, 35. et. 

pale Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BO AND AUTOMOBILISTS’ 
RNNUAL FOR 1906. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Bull Paed. Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OU OLDIERS. Second Edition. 


Cr BA ae i 

Bulley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Bunyan (John), THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. Firru, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. ANNING BELL. C7 8v0. 6s. 

See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard eT 

Burch (G. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. _ Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8v0. 35. 

Burgess (Gelett). G0o0Ps AND HOW TO 
BE TH THEM, Illustrated. SzalZ4to. 6s. 

Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library. 

Burn (A. E.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 

See Handbooks of Theology. 


See Textbooks of 





A PRACTICAL CHEMIS. | 





Burn (J. H.), B.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAN’S TREASURY OF _ SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. Fea 8vo. 39. 6d. 
net, Seealso Library of Devotion. 

Burnand (Sir F. C.). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. v. HERKOMER. Cy». 8v0. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Burns (Robert), THE POEMS OF, Edited 
by ANDREW LanGand W.A.Craici£. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, gilt 


top. 658. 

Burnside (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


38. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). See I.P.L. 

Bussell (F. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy 8vo 10s. 6d. net. 

Butler (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA, In three 

ackets of 40, with Answers. 1s. each. Or 
in three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 
rites (Ada) (Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
— IN AUSTRALIA. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6 

Canning (George). 

Capey ( H.). 

Careless (John). SeeI.P.L. 

Carlyle (Thomas), THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 18s, 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Frrru, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

Carlyle(R. M. and A, J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE TDL AN DS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Chapman (S, J.). See Books on Business. 


Chatterton (Thomas), See Standard 
Library. 

Chestertcld (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON, Edited, with an Introduc 
tion by C, STRACHEY, and Notes by A. 
CaLtHRop, Two Volumes. Cr. 8v0. 125. 

Chesterton(G.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
Withtwo Portraitsin photogravure, Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Childe conan P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Or, 

Demy 8v0. 


See Little Library. 
See Oxford Biographies. 


Hoe CANCER IS CURABLE. 
75. Od, net. 
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Christian (F. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

Cicero. See Classical Translations. oy 

Clarke(F. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Religion. 

Clausen (George), A.R.A., R.W.S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART :Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 32 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large Post 8vo. 55. net. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. first 
Series. With x9 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Large Post 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Cleather (A. L.). See Wagner. 

Clinch (G.). See Little Guides. 

Clough (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 

Clouston (T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With xo Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Coast (W. G.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cy. 8vo. 2s, 

Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS: withaCommentary. Devzy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Coleridge (S. T.). POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by ARTHUR Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. cag. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Collingwood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Collins (W. E.), M.A. 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio.. £3, 38. net. 

Combe (William). See I.P.L. 

Conrad (Joseph) THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo- 6s. 

Cook (A. M.), M.A., and Marchant (C. E.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greekand 
Latin Literature. Mourth Ed. Cr.8v0. 35.6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Ed. Cr.8vo. 15.6d. 

Cooke=Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. C~. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Corelli (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. Second Ed. Feap. ato. 1s. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. C>. 4to. 15. 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Everard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST, With 24 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
qs. 6d. net. 

Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE’S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Ficap. 8vo. 25. 6d.; leather, 35. 6d. net. 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan, Feap. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 
See Churchman’s 
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Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. _ 

Cowper (William), THE POEMS Or. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Bamey, M.A. _ Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. E 

Cox (J. Charles), LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary’s Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox (Harold), B.A.,  M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d, net. 7 

Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 

Craigie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. fs 

Craik(Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane(Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 

Crane (Walter), AN ARTIST’S RE- 
MINISCENCES. Second Edition. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (F. G.). See Mary C. Danson. 

Crofts (T. R. N.), M.A. See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.) M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Cruikshank(G.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 

Plates. Cr. 1670. 15. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner. 

Cunliffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. J 2 vols. 
Quarto. 158. each. 

Cunynghame (H.H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur’s Library. 

Cutts(E. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell (G. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. G.). 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. JF cap. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Pacet TovNBEE, 
M.A., D.Litt. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gorpon WRIGHT. With the Italian text. 
Ficap. 8uo. 28. 6d. net. 


| 


‘ 


See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, | 


Standard Library, and Warren-Vernon. 
Darley (George). See Little Library. 
D’Arcy (R. F.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 


OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 


numerous diagrams. Cv. 8vo. 2s. 6d: 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard). 
LONDO With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by Joun FULLEYLOVE, R.I. Jz Two 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 158. net. 


Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor; 
of Balliol College, Author of ‘Charlemagne.’ » 


ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 

AND ANGEVINS: 1066-1272. With Maps 

and Illustrations. Dewy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Dawson (Nelson). See Connoisseur's Library. 


THE PAGEANT OF. 
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Bonen (Mrs. N.), See Little Books on 

ite 

Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 


> E. Poe eS ont Large Cr. 

wo. 65. 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. 8v0.' 25. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. | Edited by F. Darwin 
pid M.A. Second Edition. Fcap. 
UO. 2S. 


Dickens (Charles), See Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Chesterton. 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. C>. 

48. 6d. net. 

Dickinson (G. L.), M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
bape OF LIFES Sixth Edition. Cr. 

0. 2S. 

Dilke (nag, Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
(hiss), WOMEN’S WORK. Cr. 8vo. 
2s 

Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur’s Library 
and Little Books on SN 

Dieee (P. H.), B.S;A, “PAE 

ORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by AvucGusTus 
Jessopr,D.D. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. Bietated: Second 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d.” 

THE PARISH CLERK. With 3: 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Dison (W. M.), M.A A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BRO ING: Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6 

Bey (May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman’s Library. 

Drage (G.). See Books on Business. 

Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Christ 

- Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cx. 8va. 6s. 

See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 

Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Du Buisson (J. C.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 


8v0, 


See Books on Business. 

Dumas (Alexander), MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. WaLLeR. With Por- 
traits. Jn Six Volumes. Cr. 8v0. 65. each. 
Volume I. 


Duguid (Charles), 


Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc., and Mundella(V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCLENCK: 
With x14 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

Dunstan (A. E.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note 
Deny 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by FRANK 
SouTHGATE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by FRANK SouTH- 
GATE, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
8v0. 75s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

Earle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
16770. 2s net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan (Pierce). See I.P.L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Coloniai Edition is also published. 


Ellaby (C. G.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton(F. G.). SeeS. J. Stone. 

Ellwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. C7 8vo. 65. 

Epictetus. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight, 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Fairbrother(W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 

SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. = Second 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Fea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8v0, 125. 6d. net. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 


Books on Business. 

Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
ae 

Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Pith (Cc. H.), M.A. CROMWELL’S 

RMY: A History of the English Soldier 

ee the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 
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Fisher (G. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. _ 10s. 6d. 

FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM., Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. StepHeN Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cn 
8z0. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

FitzGerald(H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. 
Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. r ae 

Fitzpatrick (S. A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham, 
THE STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. 
Tue Text oF Mornine anp Eveninc 
PRAYER AND Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cv. 8v0. 2s. 6d. 

Flux(A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy 80, 75. 6d. nets 

Fortescue(Mrs. G.). See Little Books on Art. 

Fraser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With roo Iilustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr.8va, 6s. 

French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students, Translated by J. R: 
AinswortH Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d: 

Palen (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 

ible, 


Illustrated. 


Gallaher (D.) and Stead (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions, Second Ed. Demy 8vo0. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gallichan(W. M.). See Little Guides, 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See I.P.L. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Gasquet, the Right Rey. Abbot, O.S.B, See 
Antiquary’s Books. 

George(H.B.), M.A., Fellow ofNew College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISE HIS. 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
inelading the South African War. Cr. 8vo, 


38. 6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Fourteenth Edition. Re- 
vised. With Maps and Plans. Cv 8vo. 35. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 28. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. /z Seven 
Volumes. Demy8vo. Gilt top, 8s.6d. each. 
Also, Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. BrrxsecK HILt, 
LL.D Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 

BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 

With 24 Illustrations in Colour, Demy 

8vo. tos. 6a. net. 


Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE: 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fea. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
fourth Edition. Fcap.8vo, 25. 6a. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
ficap. 870. 2s. 6d, 

SECOND STRINGS. Feap. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver) THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fag. 32m0. With 10 
Plates in Photograyvure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Goodrich-Freer (A.) IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is ales published. 

Gorst (Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. — Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cy. 8v0. 25. 6d. 


Granger (F. S.), M.A., Litt,.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 25. 6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cy.8vo. 6s. 

Gray (E. M‘Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cy. 
8vo. 25. 6d. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book, With 18: 
Diagrams. Cr 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow. 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX, 
Second Ed. revised. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d, 
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See Churchman’s 


Green (E. T.), M.A. 
\ Library. 
Greenidg e (A. H.J.), M.A. A HISTORY 
ME: From 133-104 B.c. Demy 
§ Se ek 6d. net. 
Greenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
Gregory A A.) | THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 


Z Fess Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Gregory (Miss E. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 


Grubb (H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Gwynn (M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Royal 8vo. 5s. net. 

Haddon (A. C.), Sc.D., F.R.S. EAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo. 155. 

Hadfield (R. i ) and Gibbins (H. de B.). 
FS Cie ar WORKING DAY. Cy. 

0, 2S. 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Se Betis veviseds 
Demy 8u0. 10S. 6d. 

Hall (R. N.). CREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Hamilton (F. J.),D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy fae 10s. 6d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200-1688. — Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 

Hannay (Sentee Oo» M.A. THE SPIRIT 

. AND RIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM, Cr. 8v0. 65. 

THE WISDOM OF THEDESERT. Fcag. 


8v0. 35. 6d. net. 
Hardie(Martin). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 


TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 
READERS... Feag. 8v0, 2s. 6d. 
Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities. 
Hawthorne(Nathaniel), See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. 8v0. 15. net. 


Heath (Frank R.), See Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur’s Library- 


Hello (Ernest), STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 


V. M. Crawrorp. Ffcap 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 


PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Wew and cheaper 
issue. Demy 8vo. 756d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Feap8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

Henderson (T. F.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Ses 

Henderson (T. F.), and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. ‘ith many 
Illustrations, some of which are in colour. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

Heer (W: E.)and Whibley(C.) A BOOK 

NGLISH PROSE. C~. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : HisToricat aNp 
Socrat Sermons, Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
ce Fuga We ue CENTURY. C~.8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Feaf. 
8v0. 28. 6d. net. 

Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 

Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated, 
Royal 8vo, 215. net. 
ee also St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hill (Clare), See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hill (Henry), B,A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by WILLIAM 
Pascoz, and 20 Photographs. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (F. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 

cD With 18 Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 75s. 6d. net. 

Hobhouse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: A gy of Economic Principles. 
Cr. 8v0. 28. 6a. n 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM.- 
PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 2s.6d. 

Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Hodgson(Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Hogg {i (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 

OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. STREATFEILD. cap. 8v0. 25. net. 

Holden-Stone (G. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdics (Sir T. H.), K.C.LE. THE 

DIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
been Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Qolonial Edition is also published. 
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Holdsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. xz Two Volumes. 
Vol. 1. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Helland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul’s 
See Library of Devotion. 

Holt (Emily), THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. fs 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holyoake (G. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo.. 25. 6d. 3 

Hone (Nathaniel J.), See Antiquary’s Books. 


Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 
Horace. See Classical Translations. 


Horsburgh(E. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO: 
Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 


Horth (A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton(R. F.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 


Hosie (Alexander), MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Howell (A. G. Ferrers), FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged ly. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Howell (G.). TRADE UNIONISM—New 
be Fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6a. 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

gor yo (Sit William), K.C.B., O.M., 
D.C.L., '.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY 5 
OR, SCIENCE IN THE STATE AND. IN THE 
ScHoots.. With 25 Illustrations. Wide 


Royal 8vo. 4s. 6. net. 

Ben (Cc. ‘BD. THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Stpnry Ler. 
Demy 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 

Hughes (Thomas) TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by VERNON RENDALL. Leather. 
Royal 32mo. 25. 6d. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.) THE NEW 

in colour with 


FOREST. Illustrated 

50 Pictures by WaLTeER TyNDALE and 4 
by Lucy Kemp-Wetcu. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8u0. 6s. 

Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. _ With many Illustrations, of 
which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Rimincron, Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6a. net. 
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FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS. 
CANY. With Coloured Illustrations bv 
WILLIAM PaRKINSON. C7. 8vo0. 6s. be 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fag. 8v0. 38. 6d. net. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion, 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde(A.G.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES, With 32 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

Hyett (F. A.) A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ibsen (Henrik) BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by WiLL1am WILSON. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

Innes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


With Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8v0. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science, 


Jackson (S.), M.A, See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (F,), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

James (W.H.N.), A.R.C.S., A.LE.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. : 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS ¥. 8v0. 25. 6a. 

See also Books on Business. 

Jeffreys(D. Gwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRI- 

CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal r6mo. 25.6. 

Jenks (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 25. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art, 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of. the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
Demy ato. 215. net. ‘ 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D; See Leaders of 
Religion, 

Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. net, 

See also Churchman’s Library and Hand. 
books of Theology. 

Johnson(Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD. 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS, 
Illustrated. Dewey 8vo0. tos. 67. net, 
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Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. 4to, 18s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. Crompton), M.A, POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition. Feap.8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. F.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P, THE 
MINERS’ GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cx. 8z0. 
2s. 6d. net, 

COMMERCEIN WAR. Royal 8vo. 215. net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. &d.by Grace 
Warrack. Second Edit. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Juyenal. See Classical Translations. 

‘Kappa.’ LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cn $vo. 
38. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0, _ 2s. 6d. net. 

Keating (J. F.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cy. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Keats(John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A, Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 

7s. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. | Selections from the 
Works of. cap. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. ANNING BELL. Third Edition. Feap. 
8u0. 35. 6d. 3 padded morocco, 55. 

See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With 2 Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Kempis (Thomas 4a). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. GrerE. 
Third Edition. Feap.8vo. 35.6¢.; padded 
MOrOCCO. 5S. 

Also Translated by C. Bice, D.D. Cr. 
8vo0. 3s. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. _ 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. 8v0. 6s: 

Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 
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Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 

Kipling (Rudyard), BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 82nd Thousand. Twenty- 
third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 65th Thousand, 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS, 42nd Thousand. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illus. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
eer (H. J. C.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
ible. 

Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King’s College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Seven Volumes. Denty 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 

Lambert(F. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane=Poole (Stanley) A HISTORY OF 
_EGYPTIN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cx 8vo. 6s. 

Langbridge(F.),M.A. BALLADSOF THE 
BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy.. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 2s, 6d. 

Law (William). See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With z2 Illustra- 
tions, Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

See also James Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gosriinc. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF Bote IN ENGLAND. Cm 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 

Leigh(Percival), THECOMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by Joun 
Lesecu. Post16mo. 28. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cx 8v0, 25. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Gwyn) A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 

Lisle (Fortunéede). See Little Bookson Art. 

Littlehales(H.). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 35, 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFES 
Cr. 8V0. 6Se : ‘ 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library, 
of Devotion, 
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Locker (F.). See Little Library. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE; A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Eighth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 25. net. 

Lofthouse (W. F.),.M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, 55. net. i 

Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Library. 

Lorimer (George Horace), LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO ae SON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Ss. 6d. 
: A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samuel). SeelI. P. L. 

E. V.L. and C. L.{G. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY: Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by GzorcE Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 4to. 1s. net. 

Lucas(E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 25 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Deuty 8vo0. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many I]lustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by Hersert Marsuatt. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. 8u0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by NeLson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 55. 

THE OPEN ROAD ‘a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8v0. 5. ; 
India Paper, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN :a Little Book 


for the Urbane. Third Edition. Feap. 
8uo. 58.3; India Paper, 7s. 6d. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Third 
Edition. 
Lucian. — See Classical Translations. 


Lyde(L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Lydon(Noel S.). SeeJunior School Books . 
Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cy». 8v0. 2s. 6d. 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 185. 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 
M‘Allen (J. B. B.), M.A. 


See Commercial 


Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman’s 
ibrary. 

MacCunn_ (Florence .). MARY 


STUART. With over 60 I]lustrations, in- 

cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

New and Cheaper Edition. -Cr. 8v0, 6s. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 
McDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 
M‘Dowall(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Mackay (A. M.). See Churchman’s Library. 
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Macklin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books. ‘ 

Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. C>~. 8ve. 2s. 6d. 

Mdlle Mori (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations... Demy 8vo. 75.6d.net. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cy. 8vo.. 2s. 6d: 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

Maitland (F.W.), LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Malden (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cv. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 15. 6d. 

See also School Histories. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr (J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8v0. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. With 20 
Illustrations. Second Ed. Dy.8vo. 7s.6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Marvell(Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cr 8vo. 
3s. 6a. net. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With 22 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Second Ed. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 

Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Massee(George). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 6a. 

Masterman (C. F. G.), M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON -AS A. RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 

Matheson (Mrs. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Pceap. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition. 4to. 1s. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). ASHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cy. 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cy. 8vo. 25. net. 
Also Cr. 8v0. 3d. net. ‘ 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 
aeeole ‘Peace or War in South 
rica. 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussep in Six- 
TEEN LETTERS TO THE RiGHT Hon. 
JosePH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 3d. net. 

Miles (Eustace); M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, OR, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

mints (J. one THE LIFE AND LET- 

RS SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, pte tects of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition, Demy 8vo. 
75. 6d. net. 
See also Little Galleries. 

Millin (G. F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cx 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 
Millis (c. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 

Technol ony. 

Milne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. FullyIllus, Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 


Edited by R. F. Towndrow. cap. 8vo. 
38. 6a. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 


Minchin (He C.),M. A. See R. Peel. 

Mitchell(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Mitton (G. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With zolllustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

*Moil (A.).’? See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.), See Little Library. 

Molinos (Dr. Michael de), See Librarv of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. fourth Edition. Demy 
8vo. 55. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earlof Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Montaigne. 
E. G. de), B.A., LL.B. 


by C. F. Ponp. 
Montmorency (J. 

KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
Second 


MAS 
BOOK. With 22 Illustrations. 
Edition. Denty 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 


An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
8v0. 2s. 6d. 
Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 


LADY HAMILTON. With sz Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moran (Clarence G.). See Books on Business. 
More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Mapsand Plans, C~ 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Morich (R. J.), late of Clifton College. 
School Examination Series, 


See 


) 
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THE MAKERS OF JAPAN, 


Morris (J.). 
Demy 8vo, 128. 6d- 


With 24 Illustrations. 


net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. } 
Morris (J. E.). See Little Guides, 


Mens (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
TICK. 


Moule (H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 


Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 2s. 6a. 


Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 
Munro (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary’s Books. 
Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal (W. G.). See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy 8vo0. 6s. 

Newman (George), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Socitan ProsLtem. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. 
of Devotion, : 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cx 8va, 2s. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Norgate (G. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. _ Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo0. 75. 6d. net. 

Norregaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE: The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by MAuRICE GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vaq, 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Bircu. cap. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
BasEb ON THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF EncLanp. Fag. 8v0. 25. 64. 

Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mirs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W.C.), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 

Ottley (R. L.),D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), of Guy’s Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 155. 


See Library 
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Parker (Gilbert). 
Fcap. 8vo. §s. 
Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcap. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
Parkinson (John). .PARADISI IN SOLE 

PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £3, 3s. net. 
Parmenter (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 


A LOVER'S DIARY. 


Edited by PrrcivaL Lanpon. Quarto. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Parmentier (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 
Texts. 


Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustra- 
trations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6a. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George) SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE. IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. With over 200 Illustrations. 

IniperialQuarto. £2, 12s. 6d. net. 
Seealso Little Books on Art andI.P.L. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo0. 159. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift), LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Sourucate. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A. series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalls 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
x2 Illustrations in colour, by FRANK 
SouTHuGATE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art, 

Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON. 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS, 
With 24 Illustrations. caf. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 Iilustrations in 
Colour, Cr». 8v0.. 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Petrie(W.M.Flinders), D.C.L., LL.D. , Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, From tHE 
Ear.igst Times To THE PRESENT Day. 
Fully Illustrated. Zn six volumes. Cry. 
8vo. 6s. each. 

Vou. 1. Prenistoric Times to XVItH 
Dynasty, Sixth Edition. 
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Vou. u. THe XVIItTH ano XVIIITH 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

Vou... XIXtTH To XXXtTH Dynastigs. 

Vou. 1v. THe EcyrtT oF THE PTOLEMIES. 
J. P. Manarry, Litt. D. 

Vou. v. Roman Eoypt, J. G. Mine, M.A. 

Vou. vi. EeypT In THE MIppLE AGEs, 
STANLEY LANE-POoLE, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated.  C» 
8v0. 2s. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS. Cry. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
TRAM Exuis. La Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. each. y 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. C7. 8vo. 35. 6d. } 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Peruy- 
BRIDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by CLAUDE SHEPPERSON. 
Cr. 4fo. 58. net. 

A volume cf poems. fia 
Plarr (Victor G.). See School Histories. 
Piato. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Linnsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College,Oxford. Demzy 8vo. 10s. 6d.net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series, 


Podmore (Frank) MODERN _ SPIRI- 


TUALISM. TYwo Volumes. Demy 8vo. 
21s. et. ; 
A History and a Criticism. 
Poer (J. Patrick Le) A MODERN 


LEGIONARY. C>. 8v0. 6s. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pollard(ElizaF.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 


Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr 8vo. 


48. 6d. 
Power (J. O’Connor), THE MAKING 
6s. 


OF AN ORATOR. C>. 8zo. 

Prance (G.). See R. Wyon. 

Prescott (O. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cn 8vo. 
38. 6a. net. ; 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 


Oxon, A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. —§ Fifth Zai- 
tion. Cr. 8vo, 25. 6d. 

Pabenpee (Deborah). A MODERN 


CEOTIA. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Ggocraryy tn irs Human 
Aspect. With 32 full-page Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo. 25. atta 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Pugin and Rowlandson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, or Lonvon In 
MInraTURE. With 104 [Illustrations in 
colour. Jz Three Volumes. Small 4to. 


3, 38. net. 
*Q’ (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A PROCESSION OF 
EnG.isH Lyrics. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 
uevedo Villegas. See Miniature Library. 
.R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. C>. 8vo0. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. ; 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Ragg (Laura M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 LIllus- 
trations. Don 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ragg (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon, DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 32 Illustra- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demy 8vo. 1258. 6d. net. 

Rahtz (F. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
capes OF SCOTLAND. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. _DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cy. 
8v0. 6s. 

Raven (J. J.),D.D. See Antiquary’s Books. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). See I.P.L. 

Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 

A Real Paddy. SeeI.P.L. 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cy». 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 
Redpath (H. A.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 
Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 
Rhoades (J. F.). See Simplified French Texts. 
Rhodes (W. E.). See School Histories. 
Rieu (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 


Texts. 
Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 

Lectures of 1901. Demy 8vo. _758. 6d. net. 

Robertson ve Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 

~~ Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modern History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

-. et. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
J. G.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 
4s. 6a. net. 

Robertson (SirG.S.), K.C.S.1. CHITRAL: 
Tue STORY OF A MINOR SIEGE. Third 
Edition. Wlustrated. Cr. 8vo0. 25. 6d. net. 
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Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible 


Robinson (Cecilia) THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. | With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Robinson(F. S.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodwell (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Roe(Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
afrontispiece in colour. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


net. 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (EB. S.). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cx 8vo. 2s. 6a. Also im 4 
Parts. Parts I. and II. 6d. each; Part 
IIT, 8d.: Part IV. 10d. 

Rowntree (Joshua), THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-STATEMENT OF 


THE Opium Question. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 28. net. 
THE PILLOW 


Royde=-Smith (N.’ G.). 
BOOK: A Garner or Many Moops. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Rubie (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With [Illustrations by F. Brancwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 

St. Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 

Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 


Devotion. 
St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
THE LITTLE 


graphies, 

St. Francis of Assisi. 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by WILLIAM 
Heywoop. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howe 1, and 4o Illustrations from 
Italian Painters.. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

‘Saki’ (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fecap. 8vo._ 25. 6d. net. 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sargeaunt (J.) M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo0. 75. 6d. 

Sathas(C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Scudamore (Cyril). Sce Little Guides. 
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Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. C». 8voa. 


2s. 6a. 
Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS, — Illustrated by G. W. Orp. 


Ninth Edition. Feap, 8vo. 25. 6d. 
School Edition, 1s. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
With 12 Illustrations by Aucusra GuEsT. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
School Edition, 1s. 6d. 

Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES 
SOLDIERS. Cy». 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664 ; 
1685. Each £4, as. et, or a complete set, 
412, 128. net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio 2 is nearly ready. 
See also Arden, Standard Library and 
Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr 


8vo. 25. 6d. : 
Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould, 


Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 


OF 


Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. C~. 8vo. 55. 

Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 


‘Endymion,’ etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. 2s. net. 

Shephard (H. F.), M.A. See S. Baring- 
ould. 


Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN, .p. 597-1066. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. C7. 8ve. 25. 6d. met. 

Sime (J.). See Little Books on Art. 

Simonson (G. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 4: Plates. JaSerial 
4to. £2, 2s. net. 

SS etre (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 


rt. 
es (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
rt. 


Sladen (Douglas), SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated, 
Cr. 8v0. 28. 6d. 

ppallwoed (M. G.). See Little Books on 

rt. 


Smedley (F. E.). See I.P.L. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Epwin Cannan, 
M.A. Twovolumes. Demy8vo. 215. net. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 
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Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown 8v0._ 
2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 

Smith (R. Mudie) THOUGHTS FOR 


THE DAY. Edited by. cag. 8v0. 
38. 6a. net. i 
Smith (Nowell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 


Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
WILFRED WHITTEN. Illustrated, Wide 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

Snell (F. J.) A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Snowden(C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy 8v0. 4s. 6d. 

Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 

Sornet(L. A.). See Junior School Books. 

South (E..Walton), M.A. See Junior School 

ooks. 

Southey (R.) ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by Davip Hannay. 

Vol. 1 (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65s. 

Vol. 1. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 
With Maps and Diagrams. - Demy 8vo. 
r2s. 6d. net. 

Spooner (V. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 

‘Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO'S AND DONT’S. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

Stead (W. J.). See D. Gallaher. 

Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 


ay Accidence. Tenth Edition. fcap. 
On 1S. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 


tion. Cr. 8vo. 25. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Mosse Seventh Edition.  18mo. 
1s. 6d. 

EASY. SELECTIONS FROM CARSAR. 
The Helvetian War. Third Edition. 
187720. 1S. 

EASY SELECLIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. 18720. Second Edition. 
Is. . 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 


TRANSLATION. Twelfth Ed. Fcap. 
8vo. 15. 6a. 
EXEMPLA LATINA, First Exercises 


in Latin Accidence. 


With Vocabulary, 
Fourth Edition, 


Cr, 8vo. 15, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Zleventh and Cheaper Edition, 
ve-written. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6a. Original 
Edition. 2s. 6d. Key, 35. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. _ Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: | Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common -Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo0. 
ts. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, 2s. 


net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
18:20. Fourth Edition, 1s. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised. 18010. 15. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Ldition, re- 
vised. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Pourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary.. Jourth 
Edition. Fecap. 8uo. 2s. 6d. - 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Z£ighth £dition. 

_ 18920. 8d. 

FIRST FRENCHLESSONS. £ighth Edi- 
tion, reutsed. Cr. 8v0. Is. | 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION, Szzth Zdi- 
tion, revised. Ficap. 8v0, 1s. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Key. 3s. 2et. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of _ the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds.. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Third Edition. 


7s. 6d. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cy. 8v0.° 3s. 6d. : 

Sterne(Laurence). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Dewy 8vo. 75. 6a. 

Steuart (Katherine) BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
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HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by S1pNey Cotvin. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

Liprary Epition. Demy 8vo. 2v0ls. 25s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by WuiLLt1aAM STRANG. Szrth 

Edition. Cr. 8vo, Buckram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 7 
Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. ° Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. StevENson during 
1887-8. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Batrour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 


8vo. 6s. net. 
Stoddart (Anna M,). See Oxford Bio- 


graphies. 

Stokes (F. G.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urounart and P. A. Morreux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


net, 

Stone (S. J.) POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. ELLErton, 
M.A, With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE C>~. 
8v0. 58. net. 

Straker (F.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 


ible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.) MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net, 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS, With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition. - 3s. net. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE. OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engray- - 
ings. Revised by J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A.. Quarto. 215. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THESTRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA WithaMap. Cr. 8vo: 6s. 

Sturch (F.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL. TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 1892-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap. 


5s. net. 
Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 
Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 
Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 


2s. 6d. : 
Sympson (E. M.), M,A., M.D. SeeAncient 
Cities. 


A 3 
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Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc., by R. F. Davis, M.A., 
Ficap, 8v0. 25. i 

GERMANIA, By the same Editor. Fas. 
8vo. 2s. See also Classical Translations, 

Tallack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy 8v0._ 105. 6d. net. 

Tauler (J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Taylor (F.G.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 26 Illustrations. Dewey 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Taylor T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME, C>». 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Teasdale=-Buckell (G. T.). THE COM- 
PLETE SHOT. Illustrated. - Second Ed. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Courron Co.ins, 
M.A... Cv, 8vo. 6s. , 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Cuurton 
Coutuins, M.A. Cr 8vo. 6s. See also 
Little Library. : . 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald(F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE- 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
8v0. 2s. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tileston(Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fourteenth Edi- 


tion. Mediuntr16mo. 2s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 
Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 


Guides. 

Townley (Ledy Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Third Ed. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

Toynbee (Paget), M:A., D.Litt. See 
Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert), DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. C». 8vo. 55. 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered. by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan (G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Mapsand Plans. Third 
Edition. Deny 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (G. E.). See Little Guides, 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A:, F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. , 

Tyrrell=Gill (Frances), See Little Books 


on Art. 

Vardon (Harry) THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. "Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Deny 8vo0. 105. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published: 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 
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Vaughan (Herbert M.), B.A. (Oxon.). THE! 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 25 Hlus- 
trations in Colour by MAuRICE GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN. Cyr, 8vo. 6s. 5 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina 
tion Series. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D.,C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. Witha Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and. 
Cheaper Edition. Deny 8vo. . 78. 6d. net. 

Wade (G, W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fifth Edition: 
Cr. 8v0. 65. \ 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner’s own 
explanations.. By A. L. CLEATHER and 
B. Crump. In Four Volumes. Feap 8vo. 
2s. 6d. each. : 

Vou. 1.—THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
Third Edition. 

Vor. u.—ParsiraL, LoHENGRIN, and 
Tue Hoty Gralt. 

Vot. 111.—TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 

Wall (J. C.). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. See also Antiquary’s Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). See School Histories. . 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles): 
See I,P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
BENVENUTO DA ImoLa and otherauthorities. 
With an Introduction by the Rey: Dr. 
Moore. In Two Volumes. Second Edi- 
tion, entirely re-written. Cr. 8vo. _1 5s. net. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED:: Little Homilies to 
Womenin Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott 8vc. 25. net. 

See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis). See T. F. Henderson, 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cy. 8vo. 
2s, See also Junior Examination Series. 

eet (F. C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 
ogy. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO. 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. C>. 8vo. 65. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

Wells(J.), M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Wadham 
College. “OXFORD AND. OXFORD 
LIFE. | Third Edition. Cr 800, 35. 6d; 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eighth 

Edition, With 3.Maps. Cr. 8yo: 38. 6d. 
wi 2 ern may Guides: i Rs 

eldon(F, W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 

TO THE BIRDS. With zs Illustrations, 
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Whibley (©). See W. E. Henley. ) 

Whibley CL.), M.A., Fellow: of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Whitaker (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 

Bible. 

White (Gilbert) THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. Mirai, F.R.S., assisted by W. WARDE 
Fow.er, M.A. Cyr. 800. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 
Whitfield (E. E.). See Commercial Series. 


Whitehead (A. W.), GASPARD DE 
COLIGNY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.1.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich, AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8v0, 28. 6d. 

Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Li Age (W.).. See John Thomas Smith. 

bade gs e(A. G.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wil paper’ (Wilfrid). See Little Books 


Wilde(Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 58. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy 8vo. 
125. 6d. net. 
POEMS, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
INTENTIONS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
SALOME, AND OFRER PLAYS. Demy 


8v0. 125. 6d. net 

LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 

AN se ee HUSBAND. Demy 8vo. 


128. 6d. née; 

THE IMPORTANCE OF Se ¢ EAR. 
NEST. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. n 

A HOUSE OF. POMEGRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. JDemy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net, 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cy». 8vo.. 2s. 6d. 

Williams (A.). .PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mitis. Demy 

to. 35s. 6d. net. 

Williamson (M. G.). 

Williamson (W.). 
Ee 

os. 6d. 

Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner’s Books. 

Willson (Beckles) LORD STRATH- 

CONA: the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 

_ Demy 8vo0. 75. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


oe Aneisnt Gites. 
TH Po 


Illustrated, ‘Dena 8vo. 
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Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cv. 8v0.. Eighth Ed. 3s. 6d. 

A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

See also Beginner’s Books. 
Wilson(Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson(A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilgon: (J.. A.). See Simplified French 

exts, 

Wilton pRichard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS: Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pott 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. C>. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
e paprertion. Cr, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Key, 


Windle B. C.A.), F.R.S.,F.S.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books, Little’ Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Winterbotham ¢Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps., 4 New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Iilus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester ae. aa ‘and Edmonds 
(Maior J. E.), R. oD AA: Q.-M.-G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. SPENSER WILKINSON. 


With 24 Maps and vive: Seeond Edition. 
Demy 8vo. i12s5.6d.n 

2 Bek ae the ‘Garistopher) See -Anti- 
quary’s Book. 


| Wordsworth (Ww. ). POEMS BY. Selected 
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by Stoprorp A. Brooke. With 4o Illus- 
trations by Epmunp H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. "See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright tc. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Demy 16mo. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
ee FOR REPETITION. Fag. 8vo. 


s. 6d. 

Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Wyatt (Kate M.). See M. R. Gloag. 

Wylde(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wyndham (Rt. Hon. George). M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy 8v0. Buckram, gilt top. 
tos. 6d. 


Wyon (R.) and Prance (G.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cy” 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE, Selected from Modern Writers. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 870, 


38. 6d. i 
Young (Filson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Rewritten. 
Demy. 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD: An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. \Swall Demy 8v0, 
5s. 2et. ; : 
Young (T. M.)) THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cv.8v0. Cloth, 2s. 6d. : 
paper boards, 1s, 6d. 
Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Feap. 8vo0. 15. 6d. net. 


Ancient Cities 


General Editor, B. C. A, 


Cr. 8vo, 


CueEsTER. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 


Surewspury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Canrersury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

EpinsurcH. By M. G. Williamson, M.A, 


Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Lincoty. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A.,, 
M. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Bristor. By Alfred Harvey. 
by E. H. New. 

Duin. ByS. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. ; 


Illustrated 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, EL: D.)\FIS7A, 


Demy 8vo. 


EnciisH Monastic Lire. By the Right 
Rey. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B.° Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

REMAINS OF THE PrEeuHISTORIC AGE IN 
Encianp. By B. C. A. Windle, DiSe;, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Otp Service Booxs oF THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcu. By _ Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Certic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, 

ARCHHOLOGY AND FatsE ANTIQUITIES. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

SHRINES OF Britisu Saints, By J. C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


The Arden 
Demy 8vo. 


75. Od. net, 


Tue RoyaL Forests or ENGLAND, By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Iliustrated. 

THE Manor and MawnoriaL RECORDS. 
By Nathaniel f. Hone. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SEALs. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Tllustrated. 

Tue Domespay Inouest. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B.A., LL.B. With 27 Illustrations. 

THE Brasses oF ENGLAND. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M.A. With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

Parish Lire 1n MepiavaL ENGLAND. By 
the Right Rey. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 

THE BELLs oF ENGLAND, By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations, 
Second Edition. 


Shakespeare 


2s. 6d. net each volume. 


General Editor, W. J. CRAIG, 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays, 
Notes, and a Commentary 


Hamiet, Edited by Edward Dowden. 
RoMEO AND JULIET. 
Dowden. 


Edited by Edward 


Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
at the foot of the page. 


Kine Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
Jurius Carsar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 
Tue Tempest. Edited by Moreton Luce. 


(Continued. 
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OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
Titus ANDRONICUS. 


don. 

CymsBetine. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

Tue Merry WIivEs oF Winpsor. Edited by 
H. C. Hait. 

A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 


Kinc Henry V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 


Edited by H. B. Bail-. 
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‘Tue MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 


C. Knox Pooler. 


TroiLus anp Cressipa. Edited by K, 


Deighton. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Edited byR. H. 
Case. 

Love’s Lazour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 


AtL’s Wett THat Enps Wexu. Edited by | THE Two GrenTLEMAN oF VERONA. R, 
W. O. Brigstocke. . Warwick Bond. 
Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW. Edited by | PEerictes, Edited by K. Deighton. 
R. Warwick Bond. THE ComEDY oF Errors. Edited by H. 
Timon OF ATHENS. Edited by K. Deighton. Cuningham. 
Measure For Measure. Edited by H. C.| Kine RicHarD 11. Edited by A. H. 
Hart. Thompson. 
Tweiztu Nicut. Edited by Moreton Luce. | Kinc Jonn. Edited by Ivor B. John. 
The Beginner’s Books 


Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


Easy French Ruymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 


Easy Stories rrom EnGiisu History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ‘Makers 
of Europe.’ Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15. 


Easy Exercises IN ARITHMETIC. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second Edition. Fcap. 


8v0, th wwe Answers, 1s. With Answers, 
Is. 3d. 

Easy DicTatTion AND SPELLING. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Sizth Ed, Feap.8vo. 1s. 

An Easy Poetry Boox. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 
of ‘Dictation Passages.’ Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 18. 


Books on Business 


Cr. 8vo. 
Ports anp Docks, By Douglas Owen. 
Rattways. By E.R. McDermott. 
Tue Stock Excuance. By Chas, Duguid. 
Second Edition. 
Tue Business oF INsuRANCE. By A. J. 
Wilson. 
THE ExectricaL Inpustry: LIGHTING, 


TRACTION, AND Power. By A. G. Whyte, 
B.Sc. 

Tue SHIPBUILDING INDusTRY: Its History, 
Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 
Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

THE Money MarKeET. By F. Straker. 

THe Business SIDE OF AGRICULTURE, 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law 1n Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

‘Tue Brewinc Inpustry. By Julian L. 
Baker, F.1.C., F.C.S. 


By 


2s. 6d. net. 


By G. de H. 
By 


Tue AuToMoOBILE INDUSTRY. 
Stone, 

Mininc AND MininG INVESTMENTS. 
* A. Moil.” 

TuE BuSINESS OF ADVERTISING. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

TRADE Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civic ENGINEERING. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 


Tue Iron TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopo.ies, TRUSTS, AND KarRTELLs. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

Tue Cotron INpustRyY AND TrapE. By 


Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 


Byzantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Translated by F. | THE History or PseEt.us, 


J. Hamilton, D.D., an 


d KE, W. Brooks. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. y 


Edited by C 


Sathas, Demy 8vo. 155. net. 
Ectuesis Curonica. Edited by Professor 
Lambros. Demy 8vo. 75s. 6d. net. 


Evacrivs. Edited by Léon Parmentier and |} THe CHronIcLe oF Morea. Edited by John 


tos. 6d. net. 


M. Bidez. Demy 8vo. 


Schmitt. 15S. net, 


Deny 8v0 
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The Churchman’s Bible : 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Ficap. 8v0. 1s. 6a. net each. 


A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. Es 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
asawhole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed, in footnotes. 


THE EpistLe oF St. Pau THE APOSTLE To | IsalaH. Edited by W. E. Barnes,D.D. Two 


THE GALATIANS. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Second Edition. 


EccuesiasTEs. Edited by A. W. Streane, 


Tue EpIsTLeE oF St. PauL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS. Edited by C. R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 


Volumes. With Map. as. net each. 

Tue EPISTLE OF St. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
M.A 


THE GosrEeL Accorpinc To St. Mark. 
Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
net. . 

St. Paut’s Episttes To ‘THE COLOSSIANS 


Tue EpisttE oF St. James. Edited by AND PHILEMoNn.. Edited by H. J.C. Knight, 
H. W. Fulford M.A. M.A. © 2s. et. 
The Churchman’s Library 


General Editor, J. H. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

Tue Kinepom or HEAVEN HERE AND HERE- 
AFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. 

THE WoRKMANSHIP OF THE PRAYER Book: 
its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. 

Evorution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 


THE CuHuRCH OF CHRIST. 


CoMPARATIVE. THEOLOGY. 


BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
35. .6a. each. 


Some New TesTaMENT PROBLEMS. 


By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 


OLD TgesTAMENT. 


By A. M. Mackay, B:A. 
Second Edition. 


By E. T. Green, 
M.A.~ 6s. 


By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. 6s. 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 
A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 


excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


fEscuHyLus—Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D. 5s. 

CicEro—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3s. 6a. 

Cicrro—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). ‘Trans- 
lated by H. KE. D. Blakiston, M.A. 55. 

Cicrro—De Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Cicrro—De Officiis.. Translated by G, B. 
Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 6a. 


Horace—The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2s. 

Lucian—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) ‘Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. 3s. 6d. f 

SopHocies—Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Tacirus—Agricola and Germania. “Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. os. 6d. 

THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL.. Translated by 
S. G, Owen. 2s. 6a. 
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Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


Tue Art of THE GREEKS. By H. B. Walters. 
With 112 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the 
“Text. Wide Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


VELAzQUEZ. By A. de Beruete. 


With 94 
Plates. Wide Royal 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Commercial Series 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. = 
Crown 8vo. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 
Practice. By H. E. Whitfield; M.A. 55. 
An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 


Series treating the question of Commercial | 


Education fully from both 'the point of view 
of the teacher and ofthe parent. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM 
ELIZABETH TO Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 25. 

CoMMERCIAL EXAMINATION Paprrs. By H. 

-de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. xs. 6d. 

Tue Economics of Commerce, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition. 
ts: 6d. 

A GERMAN CoMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

A ComMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 
Edition. 2s. 

A CommerciaL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
Nations. ByF. €. Boon; B.A; 2s. 


A Primer oF Business: By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. : 

ComMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F.G.-Taylor, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. - Thivd 
Edition. 2s. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

A FrencH ComMERCIAL READER. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 

Precis WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. 28. ; - 

A Guipe To ProFEssions AND BUusINESsS. 
By H. Jones. 1s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE 
Entry. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. 2s. 
CommeErcIAL Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition. 2s. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


255. “et, 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 


illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. 


duly treated. The first volumes are— 


Mezzotints. By.Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 


Porcerain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in. Collotype, and 5 in 

_ Photogravure.__ ‘ 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. . With 9 


Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure. ‘ e 
Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. : 
EnGLisH FURNITURE. . By F. S. Robinson. 





The technical side of the art is 


EuRopeaAN ENAMELs. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 


GoLpsMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Sécond Edition. 

EncuisH CotourED Booxs. By Martin 
Hardie. With 28° Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 


With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in | Grass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
Photogravure, Second Edition. trations in Collotype and x2 in Colour. 
The Library of Devotion 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8v0, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


Tur CONFESSIONS oF St. AUGUSTINE. 
“by C. Bigg, D.D. | Sixth Edition. 
TuE CuRIisTIAN VEAR. E 

Lock, D!D. «Fourth Edition. 


Edited | Tue Imrration_oF CurIsT. Edited -by (es 


Bigg, D:D. Fourth Edition. 


Edited by Walter] A Boox or Devotions. Edited by J: W. 


Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 
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Tue Lisrary or Devotion—continued. 


Lyra Innocentium. Edited by Walter | 
Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 
A Serious Catt To A Devout anp Hory 


Lire. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth 
L£dition. : 

Tue Tempie. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 


A Guive To Eternity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D 

Tue Psatms oF Davip. Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostorica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 


Tue INNER Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Tue THoucuts or Pascat. Edited by C. 


S. Jerram, M.A. 

On THE Love or Gop. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

A Manuat or ConsoLaTION FROM THE 
Saints AND Fatuers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 

bac’ Sone oF Sones. Edited by B. Blaxland, 


Tue Devotions or St. ANsELM. Edited by 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Grace AsounpinG. By John Bunyan. Edited 
by S. C. Freer, M.A. 

BisHop Witson’s Sacra PrivaTa. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. 
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Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. Second Edition, revised. 

A Day Book FROM THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

HEAVENLY Wispom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

LiGutT, Lire, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW.R.Inge,M.A. 

An IntTRopUcTION To THE Devout LIFE. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A, 

MANCHESTER AL Monbo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and Death.’ 

Tue LittLeE FLowers oF. THE GLORIOUS 
Messer St. FRANCIS AND OF HIS 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood, With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

Tue Spirituat Guipe, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de Molinos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton, With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 


ficap 8vo. 


35. 6d. 


net cach volume. 


A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 


general literature. 
without introduction or notes. 


These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
The Illustrations are chiefly in colour, 


COLOURED BOOKS 


OLD CotourEp Books. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Frag. 8v0. 25. net. 
Tue Lire AND DEATH OF Joun Myrrton, Eso. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 


Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 
THE Lire oF a SporTSMAN, By Nimrod. 


With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 
Hanpvey Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponce’s Sportine Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

Jorrocks’ JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. ByR.S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Alken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Alken’s very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma, R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech, 





THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken, and 43 Iitaeesgtions on Wood. 

Tue Tour or Dr. Synrax in SEARCH OF 
THE PicTURESQUE. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

THE Tour or Docror Syntax tn SEARCH 
OF CoNSOLATION. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Tuirp Tour oF Docror Syntax IN 
SEARCH OF A Wire. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue History or Jounny Quaz Genus: the 
Little Fourdling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of ‘The Three Tours.” With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

Tue EnGiisH DaNcE oF Deatu, from the 
Designs of T., Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

THE Dance or LIFE: A Poem, By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson, 
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Lire 1n Lonpon? or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, _Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Rea Lirz 1n Lonpon: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Alken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

Tue Lire or an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

THE Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

THe Mitirary ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Nationay Sports oF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Alken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘National Sports’ by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 


PLAIN 


THE Grave: A’ Fuem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. Withan Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Boox oF Jos. 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations—21 in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

ZEsor’s FaBLes. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Winpsor CastT_Le. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


In- 


THE ADVENTURES oF aA Post Caprarn. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonta $ or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Coyers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 


An AcADEMY FOR Grown HorsEMEN: Con: 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 


Reav Lire 1n IRELAND, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With x9 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc, 


Tue ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME IN 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 


Tue Oxtp EnG.isH Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


BOOKS 


Tue. TowER or Lonpon. . By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank FairteGH. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Tue CompLeat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

Tue Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fea. 8v0. 


Junior Frencu Examination Papers. 
F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. 

Junior Latin ExaminaTION Papers. By C. 
G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition. 

Junior ENGLISH EXAMINATION PapErRs. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. 

Junior ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By W.S. Beard. Fourth Edition. 

Junior ALGEBRA EXAMINATION Papers, By 
S. W. Finn, M.A, 


Ts, 


By | Junior GREEK EXAMINATION Papers. By T, 


C. Weatherhead, M.A. 


Junior GENERAL INFORMATION EXAMINA- 


TION Papers. By W.S. Beard. 
A Key TO THE ABOVE. 3s. 6d. net. 


Junior GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 


Junior GermMAN EXAMINATION Papers. By 


A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Junior School-Books 
Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A Cuass-Book or DicTaTION PassaGEs. 
W. Williamson, B.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 1s. 6d. 

Tue Gospet Accorpine To Sr, MaTrueEw. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. : 

THE GosPpEL ACcoRDINGTOST, Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. 8v0o. 15. 6d. iin 

A Junior EnGLisH GRAMMAR. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous passages for parsing 
and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

A Junror Cuemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

Tue Acts oF THE ApostiEes. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr 8vo. 2s. 

A Junion French GRAMMAR. 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0.. 25. 


By L. A.| Tue First Book or Kines. 


By | ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, Puy- 


sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. CuEmisTRY 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams. /2/th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s, 6d. 

A Junior GEomETRY. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Sixth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 25. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 
tog Diagrams. Second Edition revised. 
Cr, 8v0. 25. 

A Junior FrencH Prosr. By R. R. N. 
Baron,M.A. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 25. 

THE GospEL AccorDING To St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B,A. With Three Maps. Cr. 


8v0. 25. 
Edited by 


A. E. Rusrz, D.D. With Maps. C». 8v0. 


2S. 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 


Cr. 8vo. 


Carpinat NEwMAn. By R. H. Hutton. 
Joun WEs.LEy. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
BisHoP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, 


CARDINAL Mannine. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 
oHN Kesig. By Walter Lock, D.D. 


With Portraits. 
25. met. 


Wituram Laub. 
Third Edition. 

Joun Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition. 

Joun Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. © 

BisHop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

Grorce Fox, THE QuaKER. By T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Third Edition. 


By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 


HOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. Joun Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
LanceLoT Anprewss. By R. L. Ottley, | THomas CranmER. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
D.D. Second Edition. Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 
AuGusTINE oF CANTERBURY. By E. L. J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Cutts, D.D. BisHop BuTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 
Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. 


Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 


subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. 


These books are produced 


with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 4o illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 


Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. 
Booxpratses. E. Almack. 

REYNOLDS. J. Sime. Second Edition. 
Romney. George Paston. 


GREUZE AND Boucuer. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vanpyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

TurRNER. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

Durer. Jessie Allen. 

Hoprner. H. P. K. Skipton, 

Horsein. Mrs, G. Fortescue. 


Warts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

LEIGHTON. Alice Corkran. 

VELASQUEZ. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl, 

RapHAEL, A. R. Dryhurst. 

MILLET. Netta Peacock. 

ILLUMINATED MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Curist In Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 

JEWELLERY. Cyril Davenport. 
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LitTLe Booxs on Art—continued. 
Burne-Jones. Fortunée de Lisle. Third 
_ Edition. 

REMBRANDT. Mrs, E, A, Sharp. 


CiaupE. Edward Dillon, 
THE Arts oF Japan. Edward Dillon. 
ENAMELS, ts, Nelson Dawson. 





The Little Galleries 
Demy t6mo.- 2s. 6d. net. 


A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A LitTLe GALLERY OF REYNOLDs. A LittLe Gattery or MILLaits. 


A LitTLE GALLERY OF ROMNEY. A LitTLeE Gat_Lery or ENGLISH Posts. 
A LitTLeE GALLERY oF Hoppner. 


The Little Guides 
With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs, 


Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of THE LITTLE GUIDES. The main features of these books are (r) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. NEw and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. ; 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS CoLLEGEs. By A. , HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompkins, 


Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. F.R.H.LS. 
OxrorD AND 1Ts CoLLEGES. By J. Wells, | THe Istze or Wicut. By G. Clinch. 
M.A. Seventh Edition. Kent. By G. Clinch, 


Sr. Paut’s CATHEDRAL. By George Clinch. | Kerry. By C, P. Crane. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. | MippLEsex. By John B. Firth. — . 
eae. NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Wakeling Dry. 
Tue Enc.isu Lakes. By F.G. Brabant,M.A. | NorFoLtk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Tue Matvern Country. By B. C. A. | OxrorpsHirE. By F.G. Brabant, M.A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. SuFFotk. By W. A. Dutt. : 
SHAKESPEARE’s CounTRY. By B. C. A. | Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Third Edition. Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 


Edition. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. Roscoe. Tue East Ripine oF YorKSHIRE. By J. E. 
CHESHIRE. By W. M. Gallichan. Morris. 
Cornwa.L. By A. L. Salmon. Tue NortH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. ByJ E. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., Morris. 
BS .An oe ; ; 
Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. 





Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Normanpy. By C. Scudamore. 
Hampsuirg. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., | Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 
F.S.A. Sicity. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 


The Little Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Small Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 


Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE | NORTHANGER ABBEY, Edited by E, Y. 


BOOK OF. UCAS. 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- | Bacon(Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 


DICE. EditedbyE.V.Lucas. Two Vols. BACON. Edite¢by Eowarp WRIGHT, 
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THE LittLe LiprArv—continued. 


Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Arvay. 
Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (William), SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
PERUGINI. 

Borrow (George), LAVENGRO. Edited 
y F. Hinpes Groomer. Two Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by Joun 

SAMPSON. 

Browning (Robert) SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hatt Grirrin, M.A, 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with Grorcr 
CaNNING’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Lioyp SanpErs. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
MINCHIN. 

Crabbe (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
i CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 

EANE, 


Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. MKdited by ANNE 


MatueEson. Two Volumes. 
Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


Edited by Epwarp Hutton. 


Dante (Alighieri), THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. _ Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Pacer Toyvnzex, M.A., D. Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacret 
Toynser, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. ‘Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
ToynBEEr, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. StREATFEILD. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE, 

Dickens (Charles), CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan), MARRIAGE. Edited 
by GoopricH- FREER and Lorp 
IDDESLEIGH. Two Volumes, 

THE INHERITANCE. TZwo Volumes. 

Gaskell(Mrs.), CRANFORD. Edited by. 
E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Drarmer. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 
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Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Bryyon, and Notes by J. 
MASEFIELD. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 

Lamb (Charles) ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS, Edited 
by A. D. Gopiry, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. — Edited by 
L. M. Farruru.ti. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wricut. cart 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Rdited 
by T. F. HENDERSON. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean STANHOPE. ‘Edited by G. H. 
POWELL. 

Smith (Horaceand James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D: GopLey, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence), A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paut. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
coe. Edited by J. Cuurron Coins, 


M.A. 

IN-MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 
Brecuinc, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. 
WorDsworTu. 

MAUD. Edited by ELizaneTH WorpDsworTH. 

Thackeray(W.M.). VANITY FAIR, 
Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn, 
Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Epwarp 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Bucuan. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred) A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Rdited 
by. Tenth Edition. 

Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
A ORDS Won Edited by Nowe.i 

. SMITH, 


Edited by ExizaBeTu 


| Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. Tee 


LYRICAL BALLADS, 


Edited by Grorcg 
SAMPSON. : 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16mo. In 40 Volumes. Leather, price 1s. net each volume. 


Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 10s. net. 


Miniature Library 


Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


Evururanor: A Dialogue on Youth. By{| Tue Lire or Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT OF 


Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
32mo0. Leather, 2s. net. 

Potonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy32mo. Leather, 2s. net. 

Tue RuspArvAT oF Omar KuayyAm. . By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the 1st edition 
of 1859, Fourth Edition. Leather, 1s. net. 


CHERBURY. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1764. _ Demy 32mo. Leather, 2s. net. 

THE Visions oF Dom FRANCISCO QUEVEDO 
Vittecas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R..L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather. 2s. net. F < 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather, 2s. net. 


Oxford Biographies 


Fap. vo. 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 


D.Litt. With 12 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 
SavonaRoLa. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 


With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Joun Howarp. By E. C.S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With x2 Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 


g Illustrations. ; 
Wa ter RaceicH. By J. A. Taylor. With 
E. F. H. Capey. With 12 


12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus... By 
By. C.1SieTerry: 


Illustrations. 
Tue YounG PRETENDER. 
With rz Illustrations. 





Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


Rosert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
With x2 Illustrations. 
Cuatuam. By A. S. M‘Dowall. With 12 


Illustrations. 
St. Francis oF Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 


School Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A, Cz. 8v0. 


FrENcH EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. 
M: Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. 7th Ldition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Latin ExaminaTIONn Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Kery (Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
GREEK EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Winth Edition. 
Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. Het. ) 
GermMAn Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich Seventh Edition. 


dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Canninc. By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 
Illustrations. 

BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Gortue. By H. G. Atkins. With z2 Illus- 
trations. § 

FENELON. By Viscount St Cyres. With 
12 Illustrations. 

2s. 6d. 
Key (Third Edition) issued as above 
6s. net. 

History AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION 
Papers. By C. H.Spence,M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Puysics EXAMINATION Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

GenerAL KnowLepGE EXAMINATION 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 


Key (fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7S. Neto 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH HisTory. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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School Histories 


Lilustrated. Crown 8v0. 15. 6d. 
A ScHoo, History of WaRwICcKSHIRE. By | A Scnoout History of SURREY. By H. E. 


B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Malden, M.A. 
A Scuoot History oF Somerset. By 

Walter Raymond. Second Edition. A Scuoot History or MippLesex. By V. 
A Scnoot History or LANCASHIRE. by G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 

W. E. Rhodes. 


Texthooks of Science 
Edited by G. F, GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 


Practica MEcHAaNnics. By Sidney H. Wells. | Tue Comptetez Scuoo, CHEMISTRY. By F. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 
PracTicaL CHEMISTRY. Part 1° By W. Cr. 8v0. 


ees hens Few. Sil Saat ae An Orcanic CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS AND 
. 6a, a . y MELA, 


THE ‘Boardinaht Mean ICAioo. SeenGH. Tecunicat Institutes. ByA. E. Dunstan, 


TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRY. Be x (Lond.), F.C.S. _ Illustrated. 
By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Cr. 8v0. eeeege 
38. 6a. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR Puri, TEACHERS. 
EXAMPLEs IN Puysics. By C. E. Jackson, Puysics Szcrion. By W. T. Clough, 
B.A. Cr. 8vo. -28. 6d. A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. | Cuemistry 
Prant Lire, Studies in Garden and School. Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With, 320 F.C.S. With 2 Plates and ro Diagrams. 
Diagrams. Cy. 8ve. 38. 6d. Cr. 8v0. 25. 


Methuen’s Simplified French Texts 
Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
One Shilling each. 
L’Hisroire b'une Tutirg. Adapted by T. R. | La CHANSON DE Rotanp. Adapted by H, 


N.Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 
ABDALLAH. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. eer orsee DE CapicHon. Adapted by J. F. 
oades, 


Methuen’s Standard Library 
Ln Sixpenny Volumes. 


THE STANDARD Lrprary is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of Taz SranDarp Liprary are four :—1. SOUNDNESS OF TEXT. 2, CHEAPNESS. 
3. CLEARNESS OF TyPE. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without. parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 


cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 


THe Mepirations or Marcus Aureus. ) Tus Pirerim’s Progress. By John Bunyan, — 
The translation is by R. Graves. _ REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. - 

SENSE AND SENsIBILITY. By Jane Austen. By Edmund Burke. 

Essays AnD Counsets and Tue New eee ee Soncs or RoBerT Burns. | 
AtLantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord ee ones 
Varilac: Biri an est e tee ee AND 

EVEALED. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

ReELicio Mxpicr and Urn Burra. By | Ty. - 

G D E Poems or T 
Sit Thomas Browne. The text has been volumes. Zens Canrse, TON. ila 
collated by A. R. Waller., Vol. 1.—Miscellaneous Poems. 


(Continued. 
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GENERAL LITERATURB 


METHUEN’s STANDARD: L1IBRARY—continued. 
Vol. u.—The Rowley Poems. 


Tue New Lire anp Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D, G. Rossetti. 

Tom Jones, By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell: 

Tue History or THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE RoMaN Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 

J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 

the more expensive edition are not given. 

THE Vicar OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
THE PoEMS AND PiaysorF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
THE Works oF BEN JONSON. 
Vou. 1.—The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 
Vol. 11.—Cynthia’s Revels; The Poetaster. 
Thetext has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
Tue Poems or JoHuN Keats. Double volume: 
The Text has bcen collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 

ON THE ImiTaTION oF CuRist. By Thomas 
& Kempis. SEHR . 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 

Canon of Christ Church. 

A Serious Catt To a Devout anp Hoty 
Lire. By William Law. 

ParapisE Lost. By John Milton. 

EIKONOKLASTES AND THE TENURE oF Kincs 
AND MaGIsSTRATES. _ By John Milton. 

Utopia AND Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 

THe Repuslic or Prato. Translated by 
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Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 
The translation has been revised by 
. H. D. Rouse. 
Tue Lirtte Fiowers or St. FRancis. 
Translated by W. Heywood. 
THE Works oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
10 volumes. : 

VoL, 1.—The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor : 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors, 

Vot.11.—Much Ado About Nothing’; Love’s 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice; As You 
Like It. 

Vot. 111.—The Taming of the Shrew ; All’s 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 

Vol. 1v.—The Life and Death of King John; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Part of King Henry 1v.; The 
Second Part of King Henry tv. 

Vol, v.—The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry v1. 

Vol. v1,—The Third Part of King Henry 
vi.; The Tragedy of King Richard 11. ; 
The Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry vit. 

Tuer Porms or Percy ByssHe SHELLEY. .In 4 
volumes. : 

Vol. 1.—Alastor ; The Demon of the World; 
The Revolt of Islam, etc. 

The Text has been revised by C. D. Locock. 
Tue Lire or Netson. By Robert Southey. 
THE NaTurRAL History AND ANTIQUITIES OF 

SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 


In 


Textbooks of Technology 
Edited by G, F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MI LLS, M.A. 
Lully Llustrated. 


How To Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F.C. Webber. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
By Clare Hill. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE StTupvy oF TEx- 
TILE DesiGN. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 


8vo. 75. 6d. 

Burenene Quantitizs. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. 8v0. 48. 6d, 

Réroussé MetTar Worx. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. 8vo. 258. 6d. 


Evectric Licht AND Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. ae E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E., Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical School. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ENGINEERING WorKSHOP Practice. | By 
C. C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cyr. 8vo. 2s. 


Handbooks of Theology 


Edited by R, L, OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
; and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with; in part, te make accessible to the reading public a.. 
annie and concise heuer of facts and principles in all questions bearing on™ 
Theology and Religion. 


Tus XXXIX. ARTICLEs OF THE CHURCH OF | AN INTRODUCTION TO THE aN OF THE 

aE — — - s. cope — Fie A. E. Baur, 
1 ition. emey Sve. r2s. 6a. we. TOS. 
AN area TO 7H History oF | THE Pamosors#y or Rsiicion iv ENGLAND 
ELIGION. By F. Jevons... M.A., anp America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 

Litt.D. Third Edition. Bee Sve. ros. 6a. Deney See. 08. 6a. 
Tre Docrrins or THE INCARNATION. By R. | A Witet oF Earty Cxristian Doctrine. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Third Edition revised.| By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy dv. 
Demy Svo. x28. 6a. ros. 6a, 


The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accoept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


THE Book or Genesis. Edited with Intro-} Tae Frast Epistns oF Paun THE AposTLE 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. To TRE Cormnturans, Edited by H. L. | 
Sixth Edition Denty 8ve. 10s. 6a. Goudge, M.A. Demy See. 6s. 

Tue Boox or Jos. Edited b ial cS “ison, Tus Eristis or Sr. James. Edited with In- 
D.D. Second Edttion. Sve. 6s. troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 

Tus Acts oF THE Arossies 2 dited b: D.D. Demy Sve. 6s. 

B. Rackham, M.A. Demy Sve. 2 Gat Tus Boox oF Ezexrien. Edited H. A. Red- 
Edition. x05. 6a. path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 800. xos. 6a. 


Part I].—Ficrion 


Adderley (Hon. and {Rev. James), "Acthor )} DONNA DIANA. Secmnd Suition. Cr. 
of ‘Stephen Remarx.’ BEHOLD THE Sve. 6s. 
DAYS COME. Second Edition. Cr. Sve. LOVE’ 'S PROXY. 4 New Saition. Cr. 8x0. 


SRdaskk nes Tae SUSANNAH AND Baring-Gould S.. ARMINELL. *& 
SNS HER. Fourth Edition. Cr. Edittzen. pee ae a 
URITH. Fete Baton, Cr. Sze. 6s. 
THE BLUNDER OF ane INNOCENT. | IN THE ROAR OF Aus SEA. Seventh 
Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. Eidttien. Cr. 800. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. ‘Second Edi- CHEAP JACK airs Fourth Edition. 


tion. Cr. 8vo. Cr. Sve. 6s. ; 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. MARGERY "OF OF QUETHER, Third 
” er. r 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Sve. 6s. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
THE, BROWN EVES ¢ OF MARY. Third} Cr. ae 
ition, Cr. Al COUETIA. Third Edition. \, 
I KNOW An MAIDEN. Third Edition. ee ALONE. Fyfth Eeitson. Coe ~ 
NO =e Titustra Fourth Edition. % 
Bagot Richard. A ROMAN MYSTERY. &. i. 


dition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. THE BROO I ustrated, 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. Fifth £. ee eee Soae " 


Sue 6s. DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
TEMPTATION. #ytk Eaition. Cr. Sue. | THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS Sind 


6s. rT. Szaa. 
CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. GUAVAS. THE TINSER, Illustrated. 
See. 6s. | Second Ealttion, Cr. Sua 6s. 


FICTION 


DOMITIA. Illustrated. Cr. 3vo. 6s, 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. wo. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cy. vo. 6s. 
WINEFRED, Illustrated. Second Edition. 


\ Cr. 8v0. 65. 
ROVAL GEORGIE, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cy. vo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr. uo. 6s. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Pe Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
R. Second Edition. Cr. bvo. 6s. 
Barr iets LAUGHING THROUGH 
ILDERNESS. Cr. 8v0, 6s. 
wart (Robert), IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. v0. 6s. 
THE bel yi ARM. Second Edition. 


Cr. & 
bat, tei MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
4, U0. 
THE COUNTESS pais Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 


4. BU0. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated, Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane, 
Begbie iene THE NaS So 
GF S OHN SPARROW. Cr. 8vo. 
Belloc(Hitaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G.K. Cuestrerton. Second Ed. Cr. vo. 6s. 
Benson(E. FP.) DODO. "Fifteenth } Edition. 
Cr. 820. 65. 


6s, 


See also Shilling Novels. 
peetee or aay ea SUBJECT TO 
4. 800, 


. 6d. 

Bretherton (Ralph). HE MILL. Cy. 

8u0. 

Burke : (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 
OXFORD. Third Edition 

oe (J. Bloundelle). “THE FATE 
OF VALSEC. Cyr. avo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘The Lake of 
Wine.’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONSOF DIANAPLEASE. Third 
CCE. Cr. v0. 65. 

AY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed, Cr. wo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. v0. 65. 

A Oe aes TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bu 

THE eR BAT om Ze Siar woke 
Second Edition. Cr. Ww 

Charlton (Randall). Mave, ore, Edi- 

Carey (Wymond), LOVE THE JUDGE. 

are: ‘ymo 
sydd Edition. Cr. Buo- 
erst ney Bree Sy Efe THE “TRAGEDY | 
GREAT ERALD Cy.bwo. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 63. 
See-also Shilling Novels. 
pearee Joseph). 


¢ 
GENT. Fourth Edition. Cr. wo. 65, 


THE SECRET | 
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Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Twenty-Lighth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

be a eee Twenty-Fifth Edition. Cr. 
0. 65. 

THELMA. Thirty-Seventh Ed. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF, Lighteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sifteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65, 

WORMWOOD. Wifteenth Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S Soe Forty-second 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 
THE SORROWS OF a eee Fifty-thirad 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
THE MASTER Gukisrian, Lleventh 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 150th Thousand.. Cr 


&uo. 65. 
GOD’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
sh git oh | hoa e Edition, 144th Thou- 


sand. 65. 

THE MIGHTY "ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 65s. 

BOY: aSketch, Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CAMEOS Twel/th Edition. Cr. 8vo 6s. 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Secona 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THE y Beanie Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. O65. 

Crockett (S. R. », Author of ‘The Raiders,’ 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Thira 
Edition. Cr. 8v0, 65. 

THE yaa a BEARER, .Cy. 8vo. 6s. 
eed ze MS + THE OLD CANTON. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 
JOMANNA Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 65s. 

A NINE DAYS’ ONDER Third 
Edition. Cr. Buvo. 

PEGGY OF TE. *BARTONS. Sixth 


Edition. Cr. vo. 68. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A raecepe SECRET. Third Edition. Cr 
05 35. 


| Crosbie ory). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 


Cr. v0. 6s. 

Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Deane (Mary), THE OTHER PAWN. 


Cr, 8v0. 65. 

Doyle (Ay Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,’ ‘The White Company,’ etc, 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 63s. 

Duncan ae. eecaneee, (Mrs, Everard 

Cotes). DELIGHTFUL 
SMERICANS, Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bua 2 See also Shilling Novels, 

Findlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE, Fifth Edition, 
Cr. va. 65. 
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THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition. Cyr. 8vo.. 6s. r 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Francis (M. E.). STEPPING WEST- 
A 


WARD. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
MARGERY O’ THE MILL. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of ‘ The Stolen 
mperor.’ THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Fry (B. and C,B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Fuller=Maitland (EWla), Author of ‘ The 
Day Book of Bethia Hardacre.* BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Gates (Eleanor), Author of ‘The Biography 
of a Prairie Girl.” THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘ Lady Baby.’ 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. C>~. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. C». 8vo. 6s. 

THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Gissing (George), Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In 
the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. C»~. 8vo. 6s. 

Gleig (Charles) BUNTER’S CRUISE. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8v0. 35. 6a. 

Hamilton (M.), Author of ‘Cut Laurels.’ 
THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Harrod (F.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr 


8v0. 65. 

Herbertson (Agnes G.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

Hichens (Robert), THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FELIX. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo.- 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. C>y. 8vo. 6s. 








Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. z 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. C». 8vo. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony), THE GOD IN THE 

AR. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR, Sizth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth £d. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PHROSO. _ Illustrated by H. R. Mitiar 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. C>~. 8vo. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Iilus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr 8vo. 6s. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. . 

Hope (Graham), Author of ‘A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,’ etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 


SIR AGLOVALE DEGALIS. Cy». 8vo. 6s. - 


Hueffer (Ford Madox), AN ENGLISH 
GIRL. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Hyne (C, J. Cutcliffe), Author of ‘Captain 

Kettle.’ MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. : 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER, 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thirtieth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition.. Cr. 


8vo. 38. 6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. - Illustrated. 
Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS,. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Zighth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 


Ldition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi: 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT: Illustrated. 
Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
dition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BETTER SORT. Cy». 8ve. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. ‘Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edztion. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s: 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell) HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. C+.8v0. 6s. 

Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES 
OF THE LANDRAYS. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels, 

Le Queux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. Third Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Vhird Ed. Cr.8v0.6s. 


FICTION 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BEHIND THE THRONE Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Levett=-Yeats (S.). 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

London (Jack), Author of ‘The Call of the 

Wild,’ ‘The Sea Wolf,” etc. WHITE 
FANG. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Lucas (E. V.). LISTENER’S LURE: An 
Oblique Narration. Crown 8vo. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Lyall (Edna) DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
N Ds ats te 42nd Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6 

M ‘Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘ If I were 
King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
Boer Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 


THE ‘DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 
TRINITY. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Maange (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. vo. 6s. 
Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’SSUMMER. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ALOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr.8v0. 65. 

GRAN’MA’S JANE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. C7. 8v0. 6s. 

A =a ae TALE. <A New L£dition. 


Cr. 8vo. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

THE foe OF RONALD LOVE. 
Ch 


ORRAIN. Second 


THE RGLAMORE PO ERAe Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. . Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Marriott (Charles), Author of ‘The 


Column.’ GENEVRA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A DUEL. Cr 8va. 6s. 
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IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Mason (A. E. W.), Author of ‘The Four 
Feathers,’ etc. CLEMENTINA. _Iillus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye.’ HONEY. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. C». 8v0. 


THE FE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

U0. OS. 

TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Maxwell (WwW. B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
Messenger.’ VIVIEN. Winth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CURRED AM Be Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 

THE COUNTESS: OF MAYBURY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 870. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

RESURGAM. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 

VICTORY. C>. 8v0. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (R.). CASSAR’S WIFE. Second 


Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Meredith (Ellis) HEART OF MY 
HEART. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Miller (Esther), LIVINS LIES. Third 
Ledition. Cr. 8uvo. 65. 


‘Miss Molly’ (The Author of) THE 
GREAT PECONCILER. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Montresor (F. F.), Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ACHILD OF THE JAGO. fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

CUNNING MURRELL. C~. 8v0. 6s. 

THE HOLE INTHE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 

DIVERS eee Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Ne oy (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition 
oe, 8vo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Norris(W. E.), HARRY AND URSULA. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred), OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR.. Tenth 
Edition, Cr. 8v0a O5¢ 
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Oppenheim (E. Phillips) MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Oxenham (John), Author of ‘Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF WHBS. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GATE OF ee DESERT. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

PROFIT AND LOSS” With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Harorp Coppine. 
Fourth Edition. ‘Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
by een Coprinc. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. Bv0. 
Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 65. 


rae (Gilbert) PIERRE AND HIS 
EOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MES. FALCHION. 77th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

WHEN VALMOND CAMETO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of Basa! Pierre.’ 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. _ Iillus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Air Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo 

THE POMP OF THE TAVILETTES. 


Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Penwerten penne THE sFOOTSTEPS 
A THRONE, Illustrated. Third 


om Cr. 8v0. 65~ 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

Phillpotts (Eden). LYING tgs nue 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Witha Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.8v0. 6s. 

THE POACHER'’S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels! 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN, Sixth Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. “Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

*Q,’ Author of ‘Dead Man's Rock.’ THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Ed. Cr. 8v0, 6s, 


REE LE IR SE ST cis Sh RR a ed elt le 





MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. _ 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cy». 8vo. 6s. : 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8u0. 65. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney), Author of ‘A 
Lady of the Regency.’ ‘The Labourer’s 
Comedy,’ etc. THE ENCHANTED 
GARDEN. fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Ris (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHLILA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

Ridge (W. Pett), LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. _ 35. 6 

MRS. GALER’ ¢ oa ear Illustrated. 
Secoud Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


SECEES TO BAYNE, MP. Cr. Bue. 


THE *SvICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

NAME Or. GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cv. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Russell (W. Clark) MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Seconda Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Sergeant einatr BARBARA’S 
MONEY. C». 8vo. 

TEE ae Sas OF "RACHAEL. Cr. 
iy 

Tee MYSTERY OF ane MOAT. Second 

dition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

See also Sree Novels. 

Shannon. (W.F. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shelley(Bertha), ENDERBY. Third Ed. 
Cr. 8va 6s. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Author of ‘Cyn 
thia’s Way.’ THE KINSMAN. With ' 8 
Illustrations by C. E, Brock. Third Ed. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Satay co (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 

6s. 


NDS. C>r. 8vo. 6s. 
aire ys: (George), THE HA’PENNY 


Illustrated. 


MILLIONAIRE. Cy. 8v0. 35. 6a. 
Urquhart ais ) A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. 8va 6s. 


Wainemen (Paul) THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BAY OF LILACS. Second. Edition. 


Cr. 8v0 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
teri i C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. 


Ae ‘Kentucky Romance. .C% 8vo, 


oe 


FICTION 


Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. Cy 8v. 6s, 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Frank Craic. Third Edition. 
Crs8vo. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 


Wells Gt G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


Weyman wher ere A Author of ‘A Gentleman 
of France.’ R THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C. Woopvitte. 
Tuenty-First Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

White (Stewart E.), Author of ‘ The Blazed 
Trail.’ CONJUROR’S HOUSE A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

White (Percy), THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Williams (Margery). 


8vo0. 6s. 


THE BAR. Cy». 
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Williamson (Mrs. Cc. ane Author of ‘The 
Barnstormers.’ THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA Second Edi. 
tion. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cy». 8v0. 6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

PAPA. Cx. 8v0. & 

Williamson (C. N. d A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. 
Ninth L.._tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
16 Illustrations. Winth Edit... Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER, 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE BOTOR GHABERON ” Fourth Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of ‘Uriah the 
Hittite” THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. : 


Illustrated. 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels 


Cr. 8v0. 
Author of ‘Miss Molly. THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 
Balleur. (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 
TO. ARMS. 


Baring Howl). woe: CURGENVEN 
OF CURGENV 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. ts 
1 Jane), Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ 
PROM aare” EAST UNTO THE 
WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
eos (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 


INGS. 
Benson oh F.), Autiee of ‘Dodo.’ THE 


CAPSIN 
Bowles (G. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 


THE LAND. 
Brooke (Emma). THE POET’S CHILD. 
THE BARRYS. 


Bullock (Shan F.). 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton A _Bloundelle). 
OF AR 

DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE’S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 


THE CLASH 





Cloth, 1s. net. 


Capes (Bernard), AT A WINTER’S 
FIRE. 


Chesney (Weatherby)... THE BAPTIST 
RING. 


THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 


Clifford eee W. K.). A FLASH OF 


SUMM 
Cobb, JEP A A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Collingwood (Harry), THE DOCTOR 
JULIET.’ 


SONS OF ADVER. 
THE VIRGIN 


Cornford (L. topes 
SITY. 


Cotterell (Constance). 
AND THE SCALES. 


a Peteene): WOUNDS IN THE 
Denny (C.. B.).. THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dickinson (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 
ANGELS. 
Dickson n (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'’S 
Duneaa (Sara J -)» . THE POOL IN THE 
A VOVAGS OF CONSOLATION. _ Iilus- 
trated 
A HEART OF FLAME. 


Embree (C. F.). 
Tllustrated. 
AN ELECTRIC 


Fenn (G. Manville). 
SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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Findlater (Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF 
STRIFE. 


Fitzstephen (G.). MORE KIN THAN 


KIND. | 
Fletcher (J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 


Forrest (R. E.) THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. 

Gallon (Tom), RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

THE SUPREME CRIME. 

Gilchrist(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE. 

Stara (Ernest) THE DESPATCH 
RID 


THE ROOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA’S TREASURE. 

Gordon (Julien). MRS. CLYDE. 

WORLD'S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 

Gray (E. M Queen). MY STEWARD- 


Hales (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Somes (Lord Ernest), MARY HAMIL- 


Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (I.)} THE SINGER OF MARLY. 

pind (Emerson), THE MISSISSIPPI 


Tey ae (Mire. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 
THE KEEPERS OF 


epson “(Eidgar) 
OPLE. 
fe x. *). THE JOURNALIST. 
cy. Seeeere Finch). WITH HOOPS 
Langbridge (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 
THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
cane eats A WOMAN OF SENTI- 


JOSIAH’S WIFE. 
THE AUTOCRATS. 


peenonels (Anne), THE STORY OF 
legac st (Harold). THE PUPPET 


Mackie (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT. 

Marsh (Richard) THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 


Mayall (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 


serine > (Norbaa)i 
Lush (Charles K.). 


Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

Monkhouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur), THE KNIGHT PUNC. 
TILIOUS. 


MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Nesbit, Be (Mrs.!Bland). THE LITER- 

Norris (W. E.). AN OCTAVE. 7 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE roe WALK. 


SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE 


THE TWO MARY’S. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. 


Pendered (M. L.). 
Peaay (Mrs. Frank). A MIXED MAR. 
THE STRIKING 


AGE. 
Phillpotts (Eden). 
HOURS. 


FANCY FREE. 

Ree Ae LRICeSHA, TIME AND THE 
Randall" ( Gon). AUNT BETHIA’S 
pi eS Rs FORTUNE'S DAR. 
Rayner (Olive Pratt), ROSALBA, 
pee eacies THE DIVERTED VIL- 


Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 


Roberton(M. H.). AGALLANT QUAKER. 

Russeli, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

Saunders (Marshall), ROSE A CHAR- 
LITTE. 

Sergeant (Adeline) ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 

Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES. 

ek Gane (R. N.) AN ENEMY OF THE 


Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esmé). CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 


Sutherland (Duchess of) ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 


Swan(Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
See ar ae SORDON. 
SIREN CIT 


Tanqueray lini. B. M.). THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 


Le (Vance). SPINNERS OF 


Hitter’ Teugton (Mrs. E.W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 

ares Chie. ATHELSTANE FORD, 

ea omen (Peele A HEROINE FROM 

BY A FINNISH LAKE. 

Watson (H. B. ey eaet THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHAN 

' Zack.’ TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR, 


FICTION 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


Lilustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Tue GETTING WELL oF Dorotny. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 

Onty a Guarp-Room Doc. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Tue Docror oF THE JuLtieT. By Harry 
Collingwood. = 
Littte Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 

Edition. 
MastER ROCKAFELLAR’s VoyaGE. By W. 
Clark Russell. Third Edition. 


Tue Secret oF MADAME DE MONLUC. 
the Author of ‘ Mdlle. Mori.” 


By 


35. 6d, 


Syp BELTon: Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 

THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A Girt or THE PzopLe. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. as. 6d. 

Tue HonourasB_eE Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition, 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 

WueEn ARNOLD COMES Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 


Price 6d. 


Acré, 

Tue ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE. 

AMAURY. 

Tue Birp or Fare. 

THE Buiack TUuLip. 

Tue CAsTLe oF EPpPsTEIN. 

CATHERINE BLuM. 

CECILE. 

THE CHEVALIER D’HARMENTAL. 
volume. 

CuicoT THE JESTER. Being the first part of 
The Lady of Monsoreau. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Tue Convict’s Son. 

Tue Corsican BroTuers ; and OTHO THE 
ARCHER. 

Crop-EarED JAcQuorT. 

Tue FrencinGc MASTER. 

FERNANDE. 

GaBRIEL LAMBERT. 

GEORGES. 

THE GREAT Massacre. Being the first part of 
Queen Margot. 

HENRI DE NAVARRE. 
of Queen Margot. 


Double 


Being the second part 


Double Volumes, ts. 


H&LENE DE CHAveERNY. Being the first part 
of the Regent’s Daughter. 

LouisE DE LA VALLIERE. Being the first 
art of THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 
ouble Volume. 

Maitre ApAm. 

THE Man 1n THE Iron Mask. Being 
the second part of THE VICOMTE DE 
BRAGELONNE. Double volume. 

Tue MoutuH or HELL. 

Nanon. Double volume. 

PauLinE; PascaL Bruno; and BONTEKOE, 

Pre La RuINE. 

THE PrRINncE oF THIEVES, 

THE REMINISCENCES OF ANTONY. 

Rosin Hoop. 

Tue SNOWBALL and SULTANETTA. 

SYLVANDIRE. 

TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

THe THREE MuskeTEERS. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

Twenty YEARS AFTER. Double volume. 

Tue Witpv Duck SHOOTER. 

THE Wo .r-LEADER. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


Albanesi(E. M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. 
upton (ope) PRIDE AND PRE- 


U : 

Bay ot (Richard), A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 
THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 


WINEFRED. 

Barr (Robert) JENNIE BAXTER, 
OURNALIST. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA, 





THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 

Bronté (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART. OF 
JAPAN 


Burton (J. Bloundelle), ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 


Caffyn (Mrs)., (‘Iota’), ANNE MAULE- 
VERER. 

Capes (Bernard) THE LAKE OF 
WINE. 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER 


MRS, KEITH'S CRIME. 


Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS, 

A STATE SECRET. 










LA) 
‘Duncan can (Sara Jeanne 
OF CONSOLATI 5 : 
THOSE DELIGHTF 
eat (George). THE ‘MILL ON ‘THE 


Findlater Seg H.). THE GREEN | x 
SOF BALGOWRIE, . 

Gallon a (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. te 

Gaskell (Mrs.). 2 eae ORD SA 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOU 








Gerard _iborothies). HOLY MATRI- MATTHEW AUSTIN. ie : 3 
MONY. ~ 1 CLARISSA FURIOSA. a pp 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. | | Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALES ; 
MADE OF MONEY. Naor SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. | ; 
Glee (George). THE: TOWN TRAVEL- THE PRODIGALS. K 
LER. j _ | Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
THE CROWN OF LIFE : E : 


Glanville (Ernest). ‘THE a N cat Ss Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
TREASURE. LAVILETTES, 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PON TIAC, a 

Gleig (Charles). BUNTER'S. CRUISE. THE TRAIL OF THE SWOR 

Grimm (The Brothers). -GRIMM’S | Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS: 





FAIRY TALES, Illustrated. OF A THRONE. 
Here (Anthony). fe MAN OF MARK. I CROWN THEE KING, 
HANGE OF A Phillpotts (Eden). gt HUMAN BOY. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT | CHILDREN OF THE M ites . 
ANTONIO. *Q.°. THE WHITE WOL 
PHROSO. Ridge (W, Pett). A SON OF THE: STATE, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. LOST PROPERTY. : 






Hornung (E. W.). _ DEAD MEN TELL | GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 5 
NO TALES. Russell (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE Al 
ca re re (J. H.). “THE THRONE OF EA. 


Ss 
ABANDONED. ee 
Le weux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF | MY DANISH SWEETHEART. _ 


STM TER. HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. *. 
iapoteeVoats | (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S | Sergeant (Adeline) THE MASTER: OF 
WAY. BEECH WO a 
pastes pies Lynn), THE TRUE HIS- | BARBARA’S MONEY. : e e 
Y OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. THE YELLOW DIAMOND, ~ . 
Lyall (dna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME, | 
alet (Lucas), THE CARISSIMA. Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY ‘CROSS. 
SS COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Illustrated. 
Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS, PETER| MR. SPONGE’S ‘SPORTING Bie 
HOWARD, Illustrated, 
A LOST ESTATE. | ASK MAMMA, Illustrated, 
THE CEDAR STAR, Rated Hak b L. B.). MR. SurPRe 
ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. , 5s) COUSE 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- | THE BABYS GRANDMOTHER, 
LEY’S SECRET. ‘ ; Wallace (General Lew), BEN-HUR. 
Maat too iS) fin). PETER aii THE FAIR GOD. 
rrya a n et PLE. | Watson(H. B. Marriot). THE AD : 
_ JACOB FAITHFUL. TURERS. » % Mo 


Merah ie peeeres. THE TWICKENHAM yee fa B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. oA 
Pa CODDESS, nite (Percy). A PASSIONATE 


















Dowden, John, Bp. of Edinburgh, 1840-19) 
Further studies in the Prayer Book. 1 
D6 Methuen [1908] 
Includes bibliographical references a 
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